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INTRODUCTION 

Tn the vast literature of the Vaisnava;., a 
stress is laid on Prema or spiritual love. It is 
not that romantic sentiment which a man feels 
for a woman, nor that a mother feels for her 
child, though for tin* purpose of expressing it 
in literature, it becomes inevitable to adopt the 
phraseology of human passion. The Chaitanya 
Charitamrta says that an earthly passion is 
‘Kama’ and not ‘Prema.’ The former limits 
thevision to a narrow place, nay darkens it; it 
does not allow a person to see beyond his self, 
while the latter (Prema) is like the glorious sun 
illuminating the truths of the Universe . 1 Chai- 
tauya himself said “the romance of sexual love, 
often confounded with Prema, is not true love. 
It is when sexual feeling is totally extinct that 
true love will grow in the soul .” 2 

Prema or spiritual love may grow from 
earthly passions even in their debased form, 

1 CS5I &c. <Ff:i spf |” 

Chaitanya Chaiitainrla, Adikhautla. 
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Kitcjacha by Govinda Daaa. 
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as it did in the ease of Bilvamarigala Thaluir. 
But in its full blown aspects, it presents an 
unearthly beauty, as the lily does, growing from 
the iilthy underground soil. 

What them is this Prerna of the Yaisnavas ? 
The image of Krsna is worshipped by them. 
Whether it he a Christ or a Krsna or some 
other (billed Man, no matter, hut the image in 
the temple has some power to attract the soul 
and lead if to the realization of the highest 
spiritual jov. When the bolls of the levelling 
Service are rung, the incense is burnt and five 
lights are waved before the image, the soul 
endowed with line susceptibilities often drinks 
deep joy from an inward source, the nature of 
which cannot he well defined. To a lover and 
poet, the image appears not as a gross thing but 
as something immaterial, a fount of joy and 
beauty for ever. 

Sueh joys have been tasted by the mystics 
all over tne world. The experiences of St. 
lheresa, St. John of Cross, Suso, Catherine of 
Simia, St. Juan and other mystics of Kurope 
oiler points of close affinity to those of 
£rnivasa, TSarottama, ^yamananda and other 
Vaisnavas of Bengal. What matter, whether 
it he a Christ or Krsna ? The spiritual ex¬ 
perience, file ecstasies of joy, the exalted emotions 
and the pain of separation are the same in each 
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To Chaitanya the image of his Krsna 
flashed from all directions in whatever lie saw 
around him. He says : 

“Everywhere is the image of Krsna 
presented to the eye. Only those who have 
attained a clear vision are privileged to see the 
glorious sight .” 1 

Beyond the phenomena of the world, there 
is a higher plane, the paradise of the mystics. 
There a hundred lyres sound the melodious 
music of a strange land, th • c a hundred flowers 
of undecaved blossom send forth their sweet 
fragrance, and there Beauty herself opens her 
doors and enters the soul of Man overwhelming 
it with tender emotions and ecstasies. 

Read the portion of Chaitanya Charitamrta 
where Chaitanya at the sight of the temple of 
Jagannatha wept aloud and uttered Mag’ ‘Jag’— 
Ma , 5 half broken words, in his attempts to utter 
‘Jagannatha,’ and faltering in his speech fell 
senseless on the ground in the height of his 
emotional felicity. Recovering, he recited 
before Svarupa Damodara a Qoka of Kavya 
Prakaya, which maybe thus freely translated. 

“I remember the day when we loved each 
other on the banks of the Reva. To-day the 

1 ^ ^ i 

w or fare w ^ it 

Kfiflacha by Govinda Da.sa. 
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savva 1 t })i ceze blows. The Malatl blooms around 
and the Kadamva flower, drenched with dew, 
sends its fragrance, and you my beloved, are 
present before me here, and so am I before you, 
t he same that l ever was. But yet does my heart 
Ion"* for a union with you in the shades of the 
cane-bowers on the banks of the Reva .” 1 

This language of earthly passion has borne a 
spiritual interpretation. The palace of a powerful 
Raja, was near the temple of Purl. Jagannatha 
was worshipped with great array and pomp. 
(Jod-vision was beheld by Chaitanva there though 
in the midst of earthly splendour ; but his soul 
yearned for it in the sweet retirement of the 
woodland bowers of Vrndavana. 

This vision kept him in a highly strung state 
of emotional joy during his life, and it proved 
to be the greatest source of attraction to those 
who beheld it m him. What truth there is in 
this mystic vision—whether it is the result of a 
tren/jed brain or the disease ‘calipathy 5 , the name 
with which Western rationalism has branded it, 
is a problem which is not for me here to solve. 
The psychologists will find out the truth on this 
point. Hut if it lie a disease, how could it 

1 To ctWiivt h ^ ^ fc&apjpfl 
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The Kavya Traka^a. 

Vuott'd hy Chaitan\ a Charitumrta, Madhya, 13 th Chapter. 
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purify hundreds of lives ? Those who were 
wicked, became good,—the cruel hearts became 
tender,—tbe uncharitable hands learnt to distri¬ 
bute charity, and the false became true under 
its spell. Could a disease ever do that ? A 
maniac and a diseased brain are despised every 
where. Even the dogs of tbe streets bark at 
them. But. the mystics are worshipped and 
their influence works wonders in the moral 
world. 

The vision which the Indian lm sties saw was 
not a matter of chance-m quisition to them. 
The Vaisnavas have laid down the laws to be 
observed for the attainment of the plane from 
which these visions may be beheld, in a com¬ 
prehensive manner. The moral development 
should be first of all perfect in one. The next 
stage is to train the soul to humility and 
reverence. 

“One should be humbler than a straw, more 
meek and patient than a tree, and without seek¬ 
ing honour for one’s ownself freely give it to 
others and in humble spirit sing the praises of 
lvrsna.”' 

The psalm XXII says “ But I am a worm 
and not a man—a reproach of man and despised 
of the people.” 

1 yltftht stffip't i 
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This Christian humility is similar to that 
nn joined in the Vaisnava scriptures. 

The tree is the great emblem of religious 
meekness and sacrifice in the eves of the 
Vaisnavas. Chaitanya Charitami ta details 
some of its features which should be the guide 
of all stokers of the mystic light. 

-The tree does not want a drop of water 
from anyone though it dries up. It does not 
speak of the wrongs it suffers, but gives shelter 
even to one who cuts it with his axe. It 
exposes itself to sun and rain only to give fruits 
and flowers to others.” 

Is not Christ the, 'Free thus spoken of in Cliai- 
tanva Charitamrta r and here also the Vaisnava 
ideal has a parallel in Christianity. The tree 
it might be further said, nourishes itself by the 
sweet juice it draws from the mother earth, all 
unseen by others. This is the spring and 
fountain of its all-sacrificing love. If one 
nourishes his soul secretly with god’s love, like 
the tree will it give its highest gift to humanity 
without complaining against the wrongs it may 
sutler. liven the enemies will have nothing hut 
love from such a soul. "When this all-sacrificing 
love and meekness have been developed in the 
soul, it will he privileged to enter the mystic 
plain' from which it will see sights of imperish¬ 
able beauty and hear the sound of that music 
which never dies away. 
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My lectures in connection with Ramtanu 
Lahiri Ileseavch Fellowship and as a University 
Reader will unfold (lie history of the mystics of 
Bengal derived mainly from the sources of old 
Bengali literature. I have also tried to draw 
parallels from the history of Western mystics m 
several places. As the wdiole of the past 
Bengali Literature is permeated by a religious 
element, I may not, 1 venture to presume, be 
blamed, while exploring this literature, for 
laying stress on its predominant ideas, which 
are not confined merely f > those of a literary 
nature. 

These lectures were delivered by me to the 
University of Calcutta as Itamtanu Lahiri 
Research Bellow in the History of Bengali 
Language and Literature for 1913-1914. The 
Itamtanu Lahiri Fellowship was created by the 
University out of the funds supplied by Late 
Babu Sarat Kumar Lahiri to commemorate his 
illustrious father’s name which the Fellowship 
bears. Babu Itamtanu Lahiri’s name is 
revered throughout Bengal for his great piety 
and love of letters. It was, therefore, a 
fitting tribute to his memory to associate 
his name with the cause of research in 
the field of Bengali Literature. I only fear 
lest I prove unworthy of my task, associated, 
as it is, with such a dear and revered 


name. 
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In conclusion, I must thankfully acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Mr. William Rothenstein who 
kindly revised the manuscript of these Lectures 
two years ago. Mr. A. C. Ghatak, Superintendent 
of the University Press, kindly rend some of the 
proofs for me, but as considerable alterations 
and additions had to be made subsequently and 
Mr. Ghatak could not read all the proofs, there 
have been many printing mistakes in the book 
and I am sorry they escaped me as I am not a 
good proof-reader myself. 

Bkiiala, ) 

(Near Calcutta) i DINES FT CHANDRA SEN. 
Man IS ///, I<)I7. ) 
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CHAITANYA 

AND 

HIS COMPANIONS 


T. Bengal's great lore for Chailanya. 

Chaitanva passed away from I his world in 
1533 A.D. In the eyes of the people he had 
already become an incarnation of God. The 
Vaisnava biographers wrote long and erudite 
memoirs of his life and teachings. The poets 
sang of his emotional fervour and trances. The 
sculptors and painters busied themselves in re¬ 
producing the beauty of his handsome person and 
chnitnii.vii in pnint ■ of the San hi r tan a, scenes where 
intrs ' his trances and songs captivated 

the soul of the admiring multitude. These were 
often painted in lacquer on wooden hoards used 
as hook covers and produced for the decoration 
of the Bhagavata-literature in Bengali from the 
ltith to the early 18th centuries. Parents in 
Bengali homes gave to their children those 
names by which Chaitanya was called, showing 
how dearly they loved and cherished his memory. 
Gauranga, Gaur, Chaitanya and Nimai have 
since become very common names in this 
country. Even the belo\ed city of Nadiya, 
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rendered holy by his birth, contributed its share 
!o (lx* Forming of a Bengali’s name. IS a devils!, 
a rrsUlrnl of Xadiya, Nagaravasi—a dweller of 
the city (Ihe city is here Nadiya), Xader-Chand 
or I he moon of Nadiya and its more elegant form 
Xa vad vi pa-ehandra now became the favourite 
names in which the Bengalis prided out of their 
great love and admiration for thoNadiya-prophet. 
From Orissa to Manipur through a large tract 
of country covering an area of about 221750 sq. 
miles (liaitanya was now worshipped in temples, 
while tin* streets of cities and village-paths 
resounded with his praises in popular songs. 
The country was full of ltadha-Krsna, songs, 
hut in a Kirhuia , no Bfullu'i-Krsjyia song could 
be in I rod need without a preliminary song in 
The honour of flauraclmndra (Chaita- 

• 11;tin11 ik.i \ ill* 1 • • 

nva) and this preliminary song was 
called (laurachandrika. The love songs of 
Ibldha-lvrsna, which had a deep spiritual 
significance long before the advent of Ohaitanya, 
became now thoroughly idealised and bore 
another beautiful symbolic meaning in which 
the love-ecstasies of Chaitanya formed a charm¬ 
ing background. In the midst of the loud 
music of tambonriup and tlie shrill clang of 
m )ul)<( !s\ the (laurachandrika sounded the 
keynote of a new phase of Yaisnavism in 
which the incidents of (haitanya’s life illustrated 
in a concrete lorm the high spiritual philosophy 
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of the sect. The rustics and the unclean 
castes particularly showed a frenzied 
fervour in singing the praises of one who had 
opened the portals of brotherhood to all .non 
irrespective of caste. Sometimes for whoh 
nights they would ho seen dancing in joy and 
singing his name in the small courtyards facing 
tin dr straw-roofed huts. The \ aisnava singers 
visited I he house of (he rich and the poor alike 
every morning, and sang that sweet couplet 
which Nityananda, the great apostle, had himself 
composed during tin* life-time of Chaitanya:— 

. , “Sing praises of Chaitanva, 

»•«»ui>n*<. brother, and take his name. 

Olio who lo\es him is dear to me as my life.” 1 
In short, love for Chaitanya had entered deep 
into the heart of rural Bengal and this can he 
said of none other of her sons with equal force. 

In his life-time also this great love for him 
was manifest among the rich and the poor, the 
literate and unlettered alike. Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma, the greatest Indian logician of the age, 
honoured in the court of Itaja Prataparudra of 
Orissa—was defeated hv Chaitanya in a public; 
debate, and when Chaitanya by his devotion and 
trances showed himself far above 

1 ho apprecia¬ 
tion bv scholars. the plane; of scholarship, his learned 

csfafw ci$ i 

m ^ ^ < 211*1 b ” 
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antagonist throw himself at his feet and regarded 
him rather as a God tlian as a man. His 
passionate panegyric ol* Chaitanva still vibrates 
with all tin? warmth of true poetry in his 
celebrated Sanskrit hymns. 1 The veteran 
scholar's vehement admiration for Chaitanva 
also found expression in his exclamation quoted 
in the Chaitanva Charitamrta (Madhya Khanda). 
ven if my sons die? or a thunder bolt falls 

on my head 

1 can bear it, but 1 cannot bear parting with 

Chaitanya.” 3 

Prakaeananda, tin 1 leader of the learned 
Sannyasls of Benares, found himself in a like 
manner unable to meet the scholarly arguments 
of Chaitanva ; but when the latter revealed 
himself as a Lover of Clod, the great ascetic of 
Benares discovered in him far higher qualities 
than those of a mere scholar, and accepted him 
as his saviour and god.* 1 Bharat! Gosain of 
Chandlpur was the foremost scholar of the 
Deccan at the time. Govinda Das, one of the 
biographers of Chaitanva, gives a detailed 
account of how this scholar was made to acknow- 

1 Srv bis hymns to Chaitanva quoted by Krsna Dasa Kaviraja 
in the Chaitanva Charitamrta. 

! -Pra ^ nra 'jai ^ 
si?* Pra* Jitft sun |-’ 

C/i aita n yack a ri tamrta. 


Sve Chaitanva Charitamrta. 



Bengal’s great love for chaitanya. 


ledge the greatness of Chaitanya and accept him 
as liis Guru. By the conversion of these three 
leading scholars of the three different parts of 
the country Chaitanva’s greatness as a scholar 
was admitted all over India. 

As time advanced ho showed, however, a 
growing aversion for scholarly disputatious of all 
sorts. Tn most cases he remained silent to the 
enthusiastic challenge of scholars and would 
simply smile and nod his head declining to enter 
into a debate, and savin::' that he admitted the 
superioritvof his assailants uncondi- 

Aversion l’or # * 

theological <iis- tionally. But the irresistible charm 

]>wlos. ' 

of Jus love-ecstasies had a far more 
convincing effect than scholarship and humbled 
the proudest scholars and convinced them of 
the beauty of spiritual life. 



//. (Uiaiianifa and Praia jtarudra. 

As Orissa had become the chief theatre of 
Yaisnava activities during 151(5-1539, the period 
when Chaitanya lived there, Prataparudra, the 
kin" 1 of the place having been one of his 
staunchest followers-™! shall here briefly relate 
certain facts about the latter which may he of 
some interest to the students of Vaisnava 
literal lire. 

Purusottama Deva, father of Prataparudra, 
ascended the throne of Orissa in 1178 A.I). 
lie took a fancy for the princess of Kfmjivarem, 
a remarkable beauty, and wanted 

t.im.i * 

i).xami to marry her. The kiiu>* of Kanji- 

I’admax all. * it- i \ 

varem rejected his proposal on the 
ground that the kine; of Orissa, according to an 
old custom, served as sweeper in the Jai»annatha 
temple for a day every year. 1 Purusottama Deva 
on hearing that his proposal was declined took 
an oath that at any cost he would carry the 


' \\ e find in (lie Chaitanya Charitamna (Madhya Khanda,(Jhap. 

XIV) Kaju I’rataparudra aoUiiir as sweeper with a yolden broom in 
tin temple ut” .lapmuatha. Coni water perfumed with sandal was 
employed for eleansimr the door\\a\s of the tmnph' by the royal 
sweeper. Here an> the linos: 

'"STX 2T5\*ft'S TO (7TO I 

3^4 ^i vf«f ii 

b*R TOIVs TO *t*I ftfw u” 
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princess by force and marry her to a real 
sweeper. FTe fought a hard battle and defeating 
the Raja of Kan jivarem seized the fair princess 
and carried her away to Pun. 'True to his oath, 
however, lie made over the princess Padinavati 
to his chief minister desiring him to wed her 
to a sweeper. The minister as well as the 
people of Kun all commiserated her misfortune, 
and at the next llatha Yatva ceremony when 
the Raja bewail to ])erform the oflire of Chandal 
(sweeper) with a golden b-oom, the individual 
entrusted with the charge of the lady brought her 
ti„. Hoxai forth and presented her to him, 
saying “You are the sweeper upon 
whom 1 bestow her.” Moved by the intercession 
of his subjects, the Raja at last consented 
to marry Padinavati and carried her to his 
palace at (hit tack. The narrative is given in 
detail in a I riya poem called the Kanjikaverl 
Punth! and in all the important histories of 
Orissa. Orme mentions the tradition of this 


incident (Yol. II), though there are some dis¬ 
crepancies in his account as to the details. 

Raja Prataparudra was the only son of 


lVinTi psiriulm’s 

scholarship s»n<l 
\ a lour. 


llajfi Piirnsottnma Peva and llani 
Padinavati and ascended the throne 
of Orissa in 15015 A.I). Mr. A. 


Stirling, the historian of Orissa, says of this 


monarch: “His wisdom and learning soon became 
the theme and admiration of the whole country. 
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He had studied deeply all (lie £astras and was 
very loud of disputing and conversing on points 
of theology and he introduced many curious 
constructions of his own and doctrines which 
were altogether new. He was withal devout 
and built many temples. His skill in the art 
of war and civil government was eminent ; in 
short lie was equally celebrated as an able, 
learned and warlike and religious prince.” 1 Mr. 
Stirling then writes at some length about the 
overthrow of Buddhism in Orissa and the influ¬ 
ence of C'haitanya over the king and says, “The 
Raja who could find leisure for schemes of 
conquest and controversies marched with his 
army down to Setubandha Kamecvara, reduced 
several forts and took the famous city of Vijava- 
nagar. The Mahomedans of the Deccan also 
gave abundant occupation to his arms on the 
southern frontier of the Raj; and whilst he 
was occupied in repelling or provoking their 
attacks, the Afghans from Bengal made an in¬ 
road into the Province in great force—when the 
Governor Ananta Singhar finding himself unable 
to oppose any effectual insistence took refuge 
in the strong fortress of Sarangher, south of 
the Katjudi. The Mahomedans committed 
droadlul devastations. “But Raja Prataparudra 

1 History ot Orissa l>y A. Stirling, Esq., printed at tlie De's Utkal 
l*ress, 101, Matignnj Street, Balasoro, 18«.)1, p. ]3J. 
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on receiving intelligence of these disastrous 
occurrences hastened hack from the Deccan and 
performing a journey of months in a few days 
ho came up with tin* invading army before they 
had left lysetra, <**a\ r e Maun 1 >.»111<^ and destroyed 
a ^reat number of Mahometans.” 1 

The destruction of Hindu temple b\ the 
Afghans referred to above are mentioned in the 
Chaitanya Charitamrla and oth a* Pen^ali works 
of the Vaisnavas. ILusen ’ S<lha, the Pmpcror 
of Gnur, had himself led these expeditions. 
After this IVataparudra contemplated the con¬ 
quest of Pencil in order to avenge liimself upon 
Husen Sfilia for the harm doin' by the latter to 
his territories, hut desisted from doin^ so out of 
humane considerations for the Hindus of Benjpah 
to whom <»Toal sufferings would he eausedfb^ 
such an expedition. ' 

According to Keristlia’s account there were- 
some local revolutions between 1 195 and 1521 
in tlie kingdom of Vijayna^ar and Prataparudra 
availed himself of this o])])oriunity of extending 
liis kingdom in the South. Tn 152 I, however, Paja 
Krsna Pay ascended the throne of Vijaynagar 
and ruled the kingdom with i»*reat vigour and 
tact. He successfully coped with the JVIaho- 
medans in the tield and made a treaty with 


History of Orissa by A. Stirling, Esq., p. HW 
Sec Chaitanya Mailt(ala by -layana 1 da. 


B 
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Praia parudra hy marrying his daughter. Accord¬ 
ing lo Mr. Stirling, Prataparudra.'reigned from 
150.‘> to 15:2 I*. But the date of his death (1 52 t) 
is open to objection. When Chaitanya came to 
Bun, in 1510 the king was away, lighting with 
(he 1{ i ja of Vi jaynagar in the Deccan. Returning 
shorth after hr heard of the arrival of Chaitanya 
in his capital, he bogged an interview with 
him. Ile addressed a letter to Sfirvabhauma 
requesting him to get Chaitanya to agree, Sarva¬ 
bhauma wrote in reply that Chaitanya was not 
willing to comply with his Majesty’s request. 
The Baja wrote letters to the companions of 
Chaitanya severally asking them to 

(’h:i it mm \ ;i ic- # ’ e * 

I’llSl'S lo M'l' lilt' intercede in his behalf ; but 
Chaitanya refused them saying that 
as a ,svoo///e.sv he should keep himself as far as 
possible away from the fountain of earthly pow T er 
and riches. 

Sad at heart Prataparudra continued his 
attempts lo interview Chaitanya. He sent his 
minister Bamfmanda Bay who Avas a friend of 
Chaitanya to plead his cause before him. Chaitanya 
said I o him, "A nc/o///cs 7 should be blameless in 
thought, in speech and in act. A familiarity 
with the king is sure to bring in its train a 
connection with the Avorld which I have re¬ 
nounced and 1 can by no means allow r it.’* The 
outer robe of Chaitanya was carried by Rama 
Bay to the king Avho accepted it as a sacred 
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tiling with tears in his eyes, since ho was not to 
have a visit from Chailanya himself. 

The ltatha Yalra or (he Car festivities of 
Uigaimatha drew near. The !<ini** was sorry not 
to he permitted to see (Chailanya which (non the 
meanest of his subjects could do. lie was 
advised by KficI Uicra, in whose house 
Chaitanya slaved, to wait lor the occasion of the 
inarch of the (I real Car an Inn Chailanya wiih 
his parly would come out in’(he streets singing 
the Klrlmm songs. The )U ja ascended the roof 
of his palace and saw lIni procession. When he 
heard t ho Kirhuut songs he was 
Kirnn'mbeside himself in admiration and 
said (o Gopmatha Miera, “Never did 
[ hear such melodious souths in my life. The 
very tune captivates my soul. Wlumee could 
they have learnt this strange musical mode P” 
Gopmatha replied, “This Kir! ana song w hich is 
not comparable to any earthly music originated 
with Chaitanya.” The followers of Cluiitanya laid 
all assembled at Purl and joined the procession, 
and Goplnafha, at the bidding of the king, 
mentioned the names and (nullifications of each, 
and the Raja from that distance saw the figure of 
Chaitanya in the centre of the procession, look¬ 
ing more like a God than a man ; lie was in one 
of those trances in which silent tears bespoke 
his great emotion and love for the Unseen. The 
Rajas mind was tilled w ith admiration but he 
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did not find chance for an interview on this 
occasion. 

Hut an opportunity soon presented itself In 
the courtyard of I\a<;T Hi era Chaitanya had 
his trance again and was unconscious of the 
outer world—in Ihearmsof Nityananda,whilst his 
companions enthusiastically sang Klrtinui songs 
around him. The Rftja instructed hy Sarva- 
hhauma suddenly stoh‘ into the asseinhlv and 
fell at his feet, Chaitanya, regaining conscious¬ 
ness, heheld the king and said, u Woe to me, I 
have touched one given to worldly power and 
wealth.” When tin 1 Raja hoard this he hurst 
into tears and said, “Here do 1 forego all my 
power and wealth and surrender them at your 
feet. Take me, master, as the meanest of those 
that love you.” Chailanya was overcome hy 
these words, lie embraced the Raja in love 
and the latter—a tall and robust man—became 
, IM . all tears in joy. Ramananda Rav, 

I lie 1 iiti*r\ io\v. ' 1 

the author of the celebrated Sanskrit 
drama “ Jagannatha Yallahha ” refers to this 
occasion in the following passage: “ This is 
indeed a marvel. Raja Prataparudra, who is a 
terror to the Rathans, whose physical might 
surpasses that of most men, whose iron contact is 
dreaded b\ the strongest of wrestlers, has melted 
like a soft thing at the touch of Chailanya.” 
Govinda Dasa, the contemorary biographer of 
Chaitanya records whenever Chailanya walked 
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in tlie streets with a large crowd of men following 
him with song, musics and dance, Raja Pratapa- 
rudra walked on hare feet behind them all like 
the humblest of his subjects.’’ 1 

A1 one time Chailanya was asked hy some of 
his companions to speak a word to the Pajil on 
behalf of a. criminal named (iopTnatha Hay a\ lio 
w as sent cured to deal h. lie was a brother of 
Jhimananda Hay a friend of Chailanya. The 
family of tin 4 ItaAs was devoted to tin 4 Master 
and this was made a ' >a for tlie request. 
Chailanya said. I am sorry for him, but I have 
no sympathy with bis crime. You may pray to 
(iod for him. You put me in a very dedicate 
position by asking me- a beggar—to intercede 
for him. It is for this reason that I wanted to 
avoid a familiarity with the Raja. It only 
makes me sad to think of tin 4 - misfortunes of 
wordlv men. After this my stay at Purl is no 
longer fitting.’ 5 He got ready to go to Alala- 
natha, and when the king heard of this from 
Kaci iVliqra he released the criminal simply 

because the matter was brought 
cimit any a \s j] 1( , notice of Chaitanva. The 

unwillingness to . * 

meddle in latter on hearing of this said to 

worldly affairs. ‘ , 

Ivacl Micra, “What. have you 


1 W l 

fa w* 1 r.^ W 11 

Ka<1c a by U or in < la Dasa. 
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done, Mirra? Y r ou should not have represented 
me as a supplicant .before the king/’ r l'he Baja 
mlcrviewed (Imitanya and said, “If you leave my 
capital I shall turn an aseetie or commit 
suicide." 1 

In the wilds oi the Deccan— Chaitanya, 
accompanied hy the hlacksmitli Govinda, 
wandered visiting tin* holy places. AVith a, torn 
rai>‘ for his dress, his body covered with mud 
and dirt, he walked like a mad man through 
untrodden paths; children threw dust at him 
and clapped their hands saying. “ Lo! there 
goes tin* ascetic mad after God.” 

i,, 1 ’ 1 ' 1 "’ 11 '. 1 lie gazed at the sky and saw liis 

Krsna mirrored there ; the rainbow 
to him was the crown of Krsna ; the flying cranes 
a string of white pearls on his breast ; tlie flash 
of lightning like Krsna’s purple robes; and the 
dark-blue colour ol* the clouds again and again 
called up the vision of K»sna\s figure. Every 
river that In* saw was to him the sacred Yamuna 
on whose hanks Krsna had sported, every 
forest wore to his eyes, tin* beauty and sacred- 
ness ol* tin 4 Vrnda groves—the resort of Krsna. 
Sometimes as at tin* village Ghoga in Gnjrat he 
clasped a Nim tree covered with dark-blue leaves 
and thought that the touch was of Krsna, soft 

1 Tho detail about Cliaitan\a‘s interview and eonversn tions wirli 
Hnja PiiU.ij'anulra arc io he found in the Chaitanva Cliaritamrta by 
Krfiia Urisn Kaviinja and in the work* of Kavl Kajnapura. 
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and sweet, and for the whole day he lay uncons- 
cions as if in the arms of his Lover while tears 
trickled down hi' cheeks. Sometimes lie nodded 
his head to and fro seeing some celestial vision 
and remained mule for days while tears alone 
indicated his joy in communion with God. 
Often three or even four days passed in thG con¬ 
dition during which he would neither speak nor 
touch any food. When he came to Trivancore 
in 1511. A.D. Itaja lludrapati, the rei^ninsy 
monarch, paid a visit to him and was so much 
impressed by the ardour of his faith and the 
beauty of his trances that he paid him the same 
homage of worship as he did to his tutelary 
God. 1 


1 For details of tlir nbnve Jinrrativc.: t ho roarlor is rot'orrod to Hie 
Kadrlid hy (lo\ind:i Dfisn. 



ITT. Tn/nrrirar tri/h Sami haw and llnpa. 


Sakai* ATallik and Dabir Khas, two Brahman 
scholars who had adopted Mahomedan names 
and habits of life, were the ministers of Husen 
Saha, the Emperor of Gauda. They were brothers 
and their expert knowledge of Sanskrit poetry 
was equalled by none in Bengal at tlie time. 
They saw Chaitanya first at UamakelT, a town 
near Gauda, and felt that they had met the 
greatest poet ever born in the world. It appeared 
to them after their interview with him that the 
universe was a poem and that the spiritual soul 
alone was privileged to read its deep poetry. 
They parted from Chaitanya completely changed 
men. Chaitanya gave the brothers Hindu names 
and they were henceforth to be called Sanatana 
and Riipa, by which names they have since been 
known in tin* field of Sanskrit drama, theology 
and poetry, and in fact in all the writings of the 
Vaisnavas. 

Bfipa’s mind now yearned for that life which 
is freed from the worry of the world but is 
devoted to the good of Ihe world, which does not 
seek its final rest in the Nirvana, or in the extinc¬ 
tion of passions but that which brings something 
positive, once a victory over passion lias been 
won, riz., the realization of God in the soul. 
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While in this state of mind an incident took 
place which was a turning point in 
The Mneedoti* his life The following anecdote is 
related of Bupa, who was only 27 
years old at the time, in the Prema- 
vilasa l>v Nityanandu Dasa. 

Hupa came home, ones night very .late after 
doing some important State work. After 
retiring to rest lie was bitten by a poisonous 
insect. 11 is room was dark and Itiipa called out 
to liis wife asking her to 1 : ,nt a- candle imme¬ 
diately. But the good wife* in her haste could 
not find a candle. The silken robe of her 
husband embroidered with gold was near the 
bed and she lighted a lire with it. Bilpa said, 
“You have spoilt a costly garment in this way 1” 
The wife said, “My duiy is to minister to your 
comforts and I have* done my duty. Precious 
stones or silken robes are nothing to me when 
that duty is to lx* done.” Uilpa said, “My darling, 
you have done: your duty to your lord but I 
have not doin' mine. I have hitherto only 
occupied myself with precious stones and silken 
robes.” liarly in the morning the next day he 
took the beggar’s how l in his hand, clad himself 
in rags and left his palatial house. Before 
starting ho distributed his treasure in the 
following way: One half to the poor and to 
Brahman scholars; one-fourth reserved for the 
maintenance of his family and an equal amount 


c 
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( ir.vrr.vNv.v and iiis companions. 


ho left to his elder hrolhor Sanatana. On coming 
to Allahabad ho wrote tin? following metrical 
epistle in Sanskrit to Sanatana : 

kk \Y r here is now gone, alas, tho splendour of 
Mathura, once tho capital of tho lord of Yadavas 
and where, alas, is that of l/ttara Ivocala, the 
kingdom of tin; lord of the Raghus! Think of 
the Hooting nature of earthly glory and decide 
the course you should take.” 1 

Riipa met. Chaitanya at Henares where the 
latter took pains to instruct him in the cardinal 
points of the Vaisnava religion. His instructions 
are given in detail in the Chaitanya Charita- 
ni|la. Chaitanya ordered him to go to Viaidavana 
and write poems and dramas in Sanskrit 
^ ^ ) (ducidat ing the principles of spiritual 

love. The works that he wrote at 
tho bidding of tho Master such as the Lalita- 
mfidhava, the Ridagdlnmadhava, (lie Danakelf- 
kaumudf eh*., arc now the master-pieces of 
medheval Sanskrit Literal lire. 

Sanatana, who too was no less attracted hy 
Chaitanya’s personality, when he received the 
verst's from his brother finally made up his mind 
to renounce the world and take the ascetic’s 

wfrr. wfrrzn nm r 
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vow. He did not attend the Emperor’s court 
for soni(‘ days and a rcporl was spread that ho 
was ill. Husen Sha, after Itiipa's adoption of 
asceticism, had his suspicions about Sanatana and 
was on the alert. He sent a physician to 
examine it the minister was reallx ill. The 
physician came hack to him and reported that 
s o fai* as he could jud^e, Nanalana 
SmiHiMuiv ill- had no illness. b he Kintr was a.n^ry 
and called his minister to his 
presence. Sanatana could ..ol hiclr his thoughts 
from his master, and lLusen Sha tn infill vain 
to dissuade him from his contemplated course 
H'ot very much annoyed and ordered him to be 
thrown into prison, dust at that lime the kin*** 
was called away from (lauda to liu’hi his enemies 
abroad, and the relatives of Sanatana oil (‘red the 
jailer a bribe of Its. “>,000, which in the 10th 
century was at least lb times its present value, 
for setting the ex-minister at liberty. Alii* 
Kabul, the jailer, was at first afraid of the 
Emperor and declined to take the risk. Next 
they ottered him Hs. 7,000,' the jailer accepted 
the offer but felt the danger of such a course 
and sought advice as to how he could avert it. 

He was told that it mii»*ht he stated 

His Hi" lit . - 

that the minister was taken to the 

1 In some of the Vamuaxu works tin* amount is stated to he a lakh 
of rupees. Rut we accept the statement ol the Chaitunvu Charitumfia 
and other authentic works on tins point. 
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Ganges for a bath and he disappeared while 
bathing. Sanatana was thus set at liberty. ILe 
lost not a moment but at onee left Gauda as an 
ascetic accompanied by a servant named Tcana. 
He crossed the Ganges and arrived a. few days 
after at the foot of a small hillock called Palm, 
lyana had taken In gold mohars without the 

know lodge of his master. They 
i.> Cold Moiiju-s |iowc*v(M* siibsist(*d on fruits 

fit I r.'ict a robber. 

and fountain-w aler for a few days 
and reaching a \i)l?ige at Pa fra became the 
guests of a respectable-looking man. lie was 
called Bliuya, The unusually warm attention 
this man paid to his guests roused suspicions in 
the mind of Sanatana who asked Tcana, if he 
had brought any moue\ from home. Tcana 
said he had Id gold mohars with him. Sanatana 
paid 1 L mohars to his host who was really a 
robber in disguise. The man made no secret of 
his intentions hut said he would ha\e murdered 
them at night if the money were not paid. The 
remaining one gold mohar was paid hack by 
Sanatana to Tcana who was ordered to leave the 
place and return homo at once since he still cared 
for money. 

Sanatana, now left alone, slept under the 
shadow of trees at night and passed through 
great hardships It is related in the Prema- 
vilasa that on one occasion lie laid himself 
down on the hare earth in a Hold for sleep, 
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making pillow s w it It 

brickbat 

s and clods of earth 

to rest 1\ is liead, ii:»i 

ids, and 

fer) on. An aid 

woman passed b\ 

and wa 

lie.nd lo make 1 he 

follow ing rellecl ion 

: ‘The , 

Ms.* hit* must have 

bo !o lure* 

d ' > a i:ol 

hie and rich familv ; 

Tim le-Hii io- 


' 

.•('i\r(l limn an be has 

he: his 

riebt‘s bid cannot 

>I*t woman. 


bis old habits.” 

das pen Si 

' with 

Sanalana as In 1 he. 

- d 1 h is 

ro.m up and bowed 

fo the woman and sa 

id ’‘Vnll 

hu\e indent! given 


mo a, lesson, good nu)l! 11 m*. < ‘Id habits and modes 

of life are so diilieuil In avoid : :ii I shall fry 
(o bn born anew in nn r;| : ■ an! life from now A 1 
Sanfiiann came ( • i (ajinur and, dressed in 
rags, lay under Mu* shadow o!‘ a tree singing the 
praises of (h»d and prayed lo Him fo "raid, him 
a speedy interview w ilb Thailanyn. 11 is hrother- 
iu-law, C^rikanllm, happened lo pass by (he wav 
where he lay. (j'lkanthn was sent by liusen 
Sha with throe lakhs of rupees lor purchasing 
horses al Jlajipur. He eould barely recognise 
Sana tana in f hat eondil ion and was moved fo tears 
seeing the great minisb»r reduced 

VHbmt'' i " 1 ,() su< ‘ h ;i l ,li "' ht - “* ani happy”, 

said Sanatana, “happier now than 
ever 1 was.” Il was January and the sharp 
winter-wind blew, the biting cold eating, as it 
w ere, into ibe very bones, (^rikantha said, “Jf 

1 Tin's nimedotn is n'iiiinl in tin- I i mm \ i l:tsn -l> y Nit \ amiiida. Tlio 
succL'L‘din<»‘ murntms :»1 ><h 1 1 SimMsimi :u r most 1\ taken from tho 
C 1m i ta ny a C lmri t ai n v t a. 
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you must remain an ascetic and will not alter 
your way of life, pray take this shawl to cover 
your body with.” The rich shawl Sanatana 
declined to accept. Next a valuable wrapper 
was oll'ered which Sanatana declined also. 

Hut (^rlkantha would not allow him to go with¬ 
out- putting something warm round his body for 
protection from cold and forced him to wear a 
coarse blanket of the value of Us. d. Sanatana 
went to Benares and met Chaitanya. 'I ho inter¬ 
view was full of pathos. The ex-minister said, 
k< I am an outcast. Admittanee to your presence 
is admittance to hea\eu. If you would con¬ 
descend to accept it, lima* do I oiler mv body 
and soul for your service.” Chaitanya received 
him with great kindness, and Sanatana took 
leave of him for a lew minutes in order to give 
away his blanket to a beggar, for he had been 
Chailanva glancing at it several 

riii' c<i;i !*-,(> 

Will Ilk <■ I \\ <) I I 11 times w bile speaking to him.' When 

w ith a coarse cotton rat** that he had 

received from the beggar in return he came to 

Chaitanya again. the latter said, ’‘delighted am 

I, that you have now partial with all that is 

worldly. Now' vision of Cod will be clear to 
*> •> 

you. 

Sanatana went to .Mathura in order to have 
an interview with his brother Liu pa and tlience 

1 ( 'li'iitn n yu Clumtamria. 
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returned to Purl to meet Chaitauya awain. Lie 
came by the woodland path of Jhari Khanda 
(Chota Nagpur). The dirty water and moist air 
of the forests brought on eczema, all ovcu* Sana- 
tana’s body. Jn this plight ho arrived at Pun. 
Lie thought, of liis sins and this weighed on liis 
mind, ile was fallen from the Brahmanic order 
and would have no access to the temple of 
Jagannatha; hut when the ima^e of that- deity 
would he brought out on its Car in May, he 
determined that he would’make an oiler of liis 
body to tile <*\)d and die urn- »r t Me wheels of the 
(treat- Car. kt My body full of this foul eczema, 
and burdened with sins will be of no use and as 
a punishment for my sins I will thus die here.” 

With this determination ho (‘ailed on 
umil-h-.! 11 aOii, Jlari Dasa, the Mahomedan convert 
to Yaisnavism and resided with him 
in his cell ; for as he was an outcast now ho 
dared not n’o to the house of the Brahma^ 
Kaemalha Mi(;ia where Chaitauya lived. 

Chaitauya used to conn 1 often to I lari Dasa’s 
place, and Sana!ana thought that he mi^ht be 
permitted an opportunity t<> meet him there. 
As expected Chaitauya called on I Lari Dasa one 
day; but Sanatana, full of remors(‘ for his sins, 
distressed by his eczema and with his accustomed 
humility, retreated into a corner of the room and 
saw r the Master from afar with tearful eyes. 
When Chaitauya saw r him In'ran to meet him and 
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Sanfitana shrinking a little away said, “Master, 
I am l*u 11 of sins and m\ l)ody is afilicted with 
(Tzciii;!. !( should not be touched 

N,i n.11 aim 11 i<■-> . ,. . 

to lvtiKiin h\ you. chaitanya at once em- 

iVoui Cl1 1 111;11 1 \ .i i i i * • •, i . 

braced him mspile ol his remons- 
tranees, saying, Your dear self, Sanatana, 
is my constant joy.” Sanatana was sorry to see 
Chaitanya’s body marked with discharges from 
his eczema. Auupama, one of the brothers of 
Sanatana, had died shortly before, and Chaitanya 
all h(I<m! to his liio-h character and faith with 
respect. He made empiiries, as to what Sanatana 
thought of .Matliura and in many sweet and 
kind words parted from him that day. 

Ihit Sanatana was sad at heart inspite of the 
kind treatment he had received from tile Master 
and meet inn 1 the \omm* scholar, da^adananda, 
one of rhnilanx a\s constant companions, thus 
spoke to him, W oe to me, that I came here. 
Our dear .Master touches my body afllieted with 
eczema. 1 am deeply depressed with the weight 
ot my sins hut now it breaks my heart to see the 
Master embrace my loathsome body.” Ja^aria- 
nanda did not like Ciniianya to receive Sanatana 
with open arms and come in contact, with his 
diseased body, hut without mentioning it. he said, 
“It would he better for you to ^o back to 
Ala(1,urri ()l * Vrndavana. [ lieard 
once that the Master wanted you to 
£0 there. Next day wlnm Chaitanya came as 
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usual ho again embraced Sanatana and said, “ Do 
not think of putting an end to your life under 
the wheels ot* the Car of Jagannatha. It is a sin 
to commit suicide. This grief and remorse that 
you feel for your sin is unholy if it leads to 
suicide. God’s grace is to he obtained by love 
and self-dedication and not by suicide.” And 
Sanatana wondered how Chaitanya could know 
his innermost thoughts. Then Chaitanya said 
again, “ This body of yours, ; r ou told me at our 
first meeting, you had dedicated to me. It is 
mine now and you came, use it as you wish. 
Hy my mother’s will I have to live at Purl and 
I cannot violate her orders. But much remains 
to be done in the upcountry where people are 
illiterate and without faith in God. There you 
will have to work and employ your talents and 
learning, writing beautiful books on the cult of 
faith.” Saying this Chaitanya again embraced 
him to his groat dismay, and Sanatana was 
down on liis knees and implored “ Master, do 
not do so. My heart breaks at this. See, my 
body is vile, it is full of eczema and untouch¬ 
able.” And Chaitanya said, “ Who said that 
your body is vile and untouchable, Sanatana? A 
selfless god-loving spirit dwells in your body. 
Your embrace is sweet to me as nector.” Sana- 
lana fell at Chaitanva’s feet with tears and said 
that he had Jagadananda’s advice to go to 
Vrndavana in order to avoid the contact of his 
D 
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body with the Master’s. Chaitanva A\as angry 
when he heard this and said, “ A young scholar 
Jagadananda dares to advise a veteran like you ! 

lie is impudent and foolish. I am 
bimT an ascetic, and it is well known that 

| ! to one who takes that sacred voav, 

ashes and sandal marks are of the same value. 
An ascetic must have contempt for none but 
should have kindness for all living beings. The 
youngster is conceited enough to teacli his 
superiors in this way/* Sanatoria in humble 
words addressed Chaitanva and said, “ Master, 
fortunate is Jagadananda. Your abuse of him 
only shows the great familiarity and love in 
w hich you held him ; whereas the formal respect 
that you pay me shows me far away from 
your heart. lie, drinks the nector of swoet 
familiarity at your hands hut your praises seem 
bitter to me as the juice of Nini-fruit, only 
proving that I am not one of those blessed 
men who belong to your own circle/’ 1 Chaitanva 
was abashed a little at these remarks and said, 
“ No Sanatnna. this is no vain glorification, I 
assure you. I have a real admiration for your 
faith, your self-sacrifice and for the spirit of 
humility becoming a truly spiritual soul. 
Jagadananda is only a boy and far below you as 

ciJt* sf® fa* r 


Chuxtcnnja Chantaiurtu, Aula KhmuUi , Ch. IV. 
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a scholar and should not have dared advise you.” 
On another occasion Chaitanva had gone to 
Yameoawra Tola and sent a man to Sanatana 
wishing the latter to meet him. It was midday 
and the sun had scorched ihe sands, and 
Sanatana on hare feet gladly trod the sands which 
burnt his toes. When he came to the Master, 
he marked the, burns on Sanatamfs toes and asked 
by what way In' had come. Sanatana. replied' 
“ It was bv I ho sandv shore of t he sea.” Chaitanva 

• » t 

again asked why he did not come 

Hirnil tors v . 

by the mam roan leading to the gate 
of the Temple. Sanatana humbly replied, “T am 
an outeaste ; the brahmans there might lake 
objection.” Chaitnnya pointed to the burns and 
regretted the pain they must have caused him. 
Sanatana said, a l was not aware of these till now. 
I was so glad t hat the Master called me ; [ 
thought of nothing else.’' Whereupon Chaitanya 
said, with a voice that trembled in emotion, 
“ Tour touch will sanctify (he holiest of temples 
and the most pure of the brahmans. Your faith 
and love for God is such that the angels of 
heaven may sit at your feet and receive lessons 
from you ; but still you do not violate the local 
rules of the Temple. It only shows your high 
breeding and noble character .” 1 

Sanatana stayed at Purl for some months 

1 ■'#( V3 I 

csfai ^ cr « 
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during which he got cured of his eczema ; and 
after beholding the Dol Yatra ceremony of 
Krsna took leave of Chaitanya and started for 
Vrndavana. Before leaving Purl he took notes 
from Valadeva Achilrya, a companion of 
Chaitanya as to the route followed by Chaitanya 
when he visited Vrndavana. The 

S ;i 11 ;l t ;i n ;i, 

for places where Chaitanya had halted 
were specially marked. He visited 
them all with great reverence considering them 
as holy places. Rfipa had come hack to Purl a 
year before, so that when Sanatana arrived at 
Vrndavana he did not meet his brother. But 
Itupa returned to Vrndavana after some months, 
and both the brothers now busied themselves in 
writing books in Sanskrit on the doctrines of 
faith as taught them by the Master. But I 
shall write in some detail about the work they 
did in Vrndavana in the course of my lectures. 

ata jr ii 

lit? srt aAa c^ts i 

Chaitanya Charitiimrtu . 



IT. Adcaitaclmrtfa. 

Next to Chaitanya the two most illustrious 
apostles of the Yaisnava faith in Bengal were 
Nityananda and Advaitaelmrya. Tlleir names 
are now inseparable from Chaifanva. Advaita- 
cliarya was the title, (lie real name of the 
apostle being Kamalakara lihaltaeliarya. He 
was an inhabitant of Lam* in Sylhet and was 
born in 1 L3 I< A.D., or 52 years before Cliaitanya. 
His great scholarship, especially in the Upani- 
sadas, was much admired. Jle was descended 
from Nrsinha Nariel, the prime minister of Baja 
Gane(;a (‘Kans 5 of Mahomedan historians), who 
is said to have succeeded in killing the Emperor 
of Gauda by following the statesmanly advices 
of his minister. 1 Advaita’s father, 
iiiHancL-ator Nava, was a courtier of Krsna 

Nrsinha N T arn*l. 

I );lsa, th<3 ltajil of Liiur, and the 
family enjoyed the esteem and confidence of 
people of the locality. Advaita first took his 
lesson in Sanskrit from (^antacharya, a renowned 
scholar of (^antipur, and came to Navadvlpa 
to complete his studies and settled at (^antipur, 
residing for the most part at Navadvlpa. His 
pious life, scholarly attainments, and spiritual 
faith marked him out as a conspicuous figure in 
Navadvlpa. It is said that he was deeply grieved 

1 See Advaita Praka9a by Isana Nagora. 
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to mark the materialistic tendencies of the age. 
The people of Navadvlpa—the greatest centre of 
learning in India at that period—paid great 
attention to studies but were, it is alleged by the 
contemporary Vaisnava historians, without any 

faith in Hod. They pursued learn- 
Learning ing for secular objects and even for 

without faith. , i \ , 

its own sake, hut none cared to 
interpret the (^Astras in the light of faith. The 
rich spent huge sums of money in the mairiage 
of their children a nd in the worship of Yasuli 
and other local deities. The streets of Nava¬ 
dvlpa resounded with songs in honour of the 
Pala kings which were very popular at the time. 
Vrndavana Dasa, the contemporary historian, 
regrets that thus did they all spend their lives in 
vain. Advaita’s mind yearned for faith in God 
and it is believed by the Vaisnavas and is 
written in their holy books that Chaitanya came 
. . . . to the w orld in response to Advaita’s 

A(|\ ana s pray- 1 

11 earnest appeal lo the Most High to 

send some one into l ho world who would 
teaeli faith and remove the sophistical tendencies 
of the age. 

Vievarupa, the elder brother of Chaitanya, 
had taken Sannyasa and left home in his l(!th 
year; he was never since heard of. Their 
mother (pun had lost eight daughters, and on 
the eve of Chaitanya’s sannyasa her husband 
Jagannath IVIiera had also died. She had none 
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left in the world amongst her numerous children 
except Chaitanya. The Sannyasa of Chaitanya 
was disastrous to her material pros])eets. It was 
hut natural that Chaitanya should have a deep 
feeling foi his mother throughout his life. Though 
lie had taken the Sannyasa vow which required a 
person never to revisit his native village or his 
home in life, Chaiki na had promised.his mother 
that lie would ne\er remain very far away fiQm 
her, for any length of time. And he kept his 
promise by staying at Purl from where constant 
messages ab» .1 him reached her. 
cimr^c: Chaitanya used to send Pandit 
t uniiiu» fiu Jagadananda to his mother every 

h«‘ild <>l’ lit ‘ 1 . , | 1 -m _ 

year with many endearing words of 
affection. On one occasion he sent 
this message: “ You arc old now, my mother. 
I should have stayed with you and ministered to 
your comfort. 'Phis was mv sacred duty. But 
my head turned away and 1 violated this duty; 
forgive me, a mad child, for this my sin, and 
know me, dear mother, to la; your little 
darling as ever.” 1 He added to such messages, 
“ Mother, your kitchen is a holy place where 
1 have taken the food cooked hv your dear 
hands. When you cook your meal, know, 
that I shall always lx; then; in spirit.”’ 
But Chaitanya’s memories and associations 


1 Chaitnnya OharitamFta, Madh\\-i Khnnda, Chapter JI I. 
- Chaitanya Cliaritainjtsi, Madhya Klmnda, Chapter III. 
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passed away like a flash of lightning as soon as 
they arose in his mind. After having delivered 
such messages he became unconscious of the 
outer-world passing into one of his trances, 
enjoving the inward union with his God. 

When Chaitanya first began to manifest that 
devotion to God which eventually resulted in his 
adopting the vow of Sannyasa, £acl, his mother, 
made Advaita responsible for it. She Avept and 
said, “ Who says that Advaita is a great sage ? 
lie turned the head of my eldest son, bright as 
the moon, by his sophistry and made him leave 
home as a SannyasT for ever. Not satisfied with 
this he is now frying a similar experiment of his 
teachings on this young lad (Chaitanya). 

During more than half a century Advaita 
was an esteemed figure amongst the Vaisnavas 
of NavadvTpa. Chaitanya after his Sannyasa 
paid a visit to him at his house at (^antipur. He 
stayed at the place for 10 days and Advaita then 
aged 75, sang and danced like a young man in 
the Klrtana party that assembled round 
Chaitanya. When the latter was about to 
depart, the old man sobbed and cried like a child 
and followed Chaitanya for a long space. 
Chaitanya said on the occasion, “ Oh thou vener¬ 
able scholar, if thou bebavest in this way, how 

WS\ 33 4 Ofpftt I 
At =rl ft* II” 
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will mv mother control her feelings. I leave 
her in thy care.” 

Advaita paid visits to Chaitanya at Purl 
with other residents of XavadvTpa once every 
year. The Premavilasa writes that at one time 
he deviated a little from the V aisnava concep¬ 
tion of Bhalvti and taught the 

Adv siita . _ n 

departs from doctrines of J nana as he had learnt 

(lie liliakti . 

cult for of old. A meeting with Chaitanya 
u 1 completely reformed him and since 

then and all through his long career he remained 
firm in the cause of Phakti as taught by 
Chaitanya and formed one of the blessed trio of 
whom the other two were Chaitanya himself and 
Nityananda. The Premavilasa writes that Advaita’s 
two disciples lvamadeva Xagara of (Juzrat and 
(^ankara could by no means he led to accept the 
tenets of the emotional creed, of the Vaisnavas, 
hut remained Vedantists, and when Advaita was 
once more reconciled with Chaitanya, they left 
their teacher and the country for good. 

According to the Premavilasa Advaita died in 
the year 1530, but according to Advaitaprakac;a 
by Tirana Xagara, in 15S L. The lat ter statement 
carries the apostle’s earthly career to the utmost 
span of human life, riz. 9 125 years. Por obvious 
historical reasons we are inclined to credit the 
statement of the Premavilasa. The descendants 
of Advaita live mainly at ^antipur up to this 
date. The piety, high charecter and fervour of 

E 
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faith of Advaita’s wife, Sita, have been made the 
subjects of memoirs of many Vaisnava writers. 
Sita and C^vi, the two wives of Advaita, were 
daughters of Narasimha Bhadudi 

H is M'i\ os. 

by his wife, Menaka. The couple 
were the inhabitants of the village Narayanpur 
near Satgaon in the Hughli district. Among 
the numerous disciples of Advaita, the name 
of (^rlnatha Acarya, the Guru of 
ICavI Karnapura and author of the 
celebrated commentary of the Bhagavata called 
“Chaitanva Mala Manjusa,” deserves a promi¬ 
nent, mention. 1 


1 Ser the Prcmavilusa, Cli. xxv. 




J\ Nityananda. 

Though junior to Advaita by many years, 
Nityananda occupies the second |)laco in the trio 
according to popular estimation. The organisa¬ 
tion of the Vaisnava community in its later 
forms was eminently due to this apostle. IIis 
compassion for the depressed castes was a 
marked feature in his career demoted to the good 
of people. Though a Brahman, lie had no caste- 
prejudices and he mixed fro* A with the fallen 
and lowly without caring for the consequence. He 
opened the doors of die Vaisnava society to all peo¬ 
ple irrespective of caste. Though t he chief inspira¬ 
tion of this came from Chaitanya himself, the 
prophet of Nadiya was too far steeped in his emo¬ 
tional felicities to be able to organise a sect or 
frame laws for it. Nityananda did so at his 
bidding. The merchant community of Bengal, 
Sympathy ovitcasted and fallen after the de- 
with the fallen, cadence of Buddhistic ascendency 
gave a warm response to Nityananda’s call of 
brotherhood and were admitted by liim to the 
Vaisnava order. The Chandals, the Parias and 
other depressed castes, the Saliajiyas, a sect of 
Buddhist Bhiksus and Bhiksunls, known by 
their nick names Neda and Nedls, were admit¬ 
ted to the Vaisnava community by Nityananda’s 
son Virachandra. The story is related how 2500 
Buddhist Bhiksus and Bhiksunls assembled at 
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Khaddaha and surrendered themselves to Vlrachan- 
dra who graciously made them members of the 
Vaisnava society. A distinguished European 
friend of mine once went to Khaddaha (a few miles 
to the north of Calcutta) to see the place where 
these people had assembled, and referred to the 
^ f spot as marking the death of Bud- 

Hinidhism dhism in Bengal ; for here did the 

j " last vestige of Buddhistic powers 

surrender itself and was incorporated with 
Vaisnavism. 

The merchants of Sfitgaon, the chief mercan¬ 
tile centre in Bengal at the time, with Uddharana 
Datta of the Suvarna Banika caste at their head, 
gathered round Nityananda and were so devoted 
to him that they were prepared to sacrifice 
everything they had for his sake. Nityananda is 
described in a popular Bengali song as “ one 
without anger, always cheerful and without 
L . (1 (i r (n ( pride, having compassion for all 
l)!,hiK men”. 1 His love-ecstasies often 

matched those of Chaitanya and he was devoted 
to the master so greatly that when Chaitanya 
passed away from this earth he pined away like 
a lover speaking of nothing else but of the 
incidents of his life, 2 despising all earthly 
comforts till he too died two years later in 1535. 

* "w^\v ftsrfa 5 * r 
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At one time the rich merchants of Saptagrama, 
Nadiya and other districts, grateful to Nityananda 
for their admittance to the Vaisnava com¬ 
munity, offered him tine silken apparels 
embroidered with gold and chains studded with 
pearls, rubies and diamonds. Though an ascetic 
Nityananda wore these ornaments to please them ; 
upon which a Brahman of Nadiya named Kama 
Dasa, a friend of Chaitanya, went to Burl and said 
to the latter, “ Nityananda, your colleague, though 
an ascetic, is given to luxury. The rich merch¬ 
ants give him valuable articles 

Ch <m i t a nva's 

uic.u faith in and fineries and he uses them/ 
Chaitanya replied, But T know he 
is a true ascetic at heart. Don’t look at his 
exterior. Dust, ashes, and the jewels and stones 
of which you speak are to him of the same value. 
Even if you told me that he paid court to low 
courtesans or indulged in wine, T would not lose 
my trust in him. 1 Indeed he was a true 
ascetic, full of kindness for men and love for 
God. The following incident, of which most of 
the Bengalis, have heard, but the details of 
which are not perhaps so well known, shows 
some of the noble traits of his great life. 

coital* 

c’tatora ■«*! *11^ myn h” 

Xihjanawln Vnitnt Vi stunt htj Yrndavanu Ddsn. 

1 The Chaitanya lihugavatn. 
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Details about the two ruffian chiefs, Jagai 
and \Lidhai, are, to be found in the supplementary 
2,} Chapters of the Premavilasa recently 
discovered in a ]V1S. of that work found by 
Yacodalnla Yanika. I give these and the inci¬ 
dent leading to their conversion below :— 

Subhananda Hav, a Kulin Brahman, became 
a very rich and powerful man in Nadiya and 
obtained the title of Baja from the Emperor of 
(Jauda about the vear 1150 A.n. lie was a great 
man and his reputation spread far and wide in 
the country. Owing to his friendship with the 
Emperor he carried great influence everywhere. 

. . His two sons, llaghunatha and 

* la,ll,ai - Janardana were distinguished for 

their scholarships and for their great personal 
beauty. Haghunatha had a son named 
Jagannatha, and Janardana’s son was called 
Madhava. The cousins were popularly known 
as Jagai and Madhai and had the hereditary 
titles of Baja. These two young noble men 
became robbers at thier early youth, and carried 
on depradations all around, so that their names 
grew to be a terror to Nadiya and the neighbour¬ 
ing districts. They carried away the wealth of 
villagers not even sparing their wives, set fire 
to their houses, and though born of a good 
Brahman family freely indulged in wine and 
beef. 1 They set at deffiaace all law and order 

to ^<11 
a” 

Chaitanya Bfiagavata , 
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and Oorai Kazi, the Mahomedan Magistrate of 
Nadiya, could not punish them because of their 
great power. They not only killed cows, but 
also Sadhus, to the horror of the Hindu com¬ 
munity. 

Chaitanya had now become the central figure 
of a spiritual band of workers who sang the 
praises of Cod day and night in the streets of 
Nadiya. The robber-chiefs were o(Tended by the 
loud music and uproar of the crowd. And when 
Ilaridasa and Nityananda one day passed by 
them exhorting people to pay homage to Cod 
and seek His mercy by pure lives, Jagai and 
Madhai stood before them reeling in a drunken 
condition. The sweet and compassionate words 
of Nityananda had no effect upon the brothers 
and Madhai ordered him to stop singing the name 
of Cod. Hut Nityananda was neither frightened 
nor did he feel any anger; a deep compassion 
moved him while he continued singing the praise 
of the Lord. The infuriated chief had an empty 
bottle of wine in his hand with which he struck 
Nityananda making a deep wound on his fore¬ 
head. The apostle cried ‘Oh Cod’ ‘Oh Lord’ and 
while blood streamed forth from the wound and 
drenched his clothes, he said to Madhai, ‘You have 
struck me for no fault, this I can bear Madhai, 
but I cannot see your wretched condition. You 
have struck me, no matter, but dear friend, only 
sing the praises of the Lord once, if I hear His 
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name uttered by von I will forget the pain of 
the wound/ 1 Madhai was about 

Tin; I »r'i i t;»I 

:»nit to strike the apostle again, when 

Jagai, whose drunken lit had passed away, held 
his hands and forbade him to do so saying, “Why 
have you struck a SannyasI, you wicked man r 
Tie is a great Sadhu and has abondoned all 
('artlily pleasures for God. What good can you 
attain by assaulting a pious man ; do not do so 
again.”' At this time Chaitanya came up 
and as he saw Nityaiianda’s face drenched in 
blood but quite cheerful and unmindful of his 
pain singing (Sod’s name ecstatically, the Master 
ran to him, embraced him and with his own 
clothes wiped aw ay the blood from his face, 
lie looked at Madhai with sorrow and said in a 
touching tone, “Why have you struck my brother, 
deal* as my life r ” and then stopping a little said 
in a voice that trembled, “ Madhai, if it was in 
your mind to strike one of us, why did you not 

“■siifafa in i 

Hifii ii 

^ m U” 

OTfSft fa ^5 u 

m\^[ *\T<q\ ^ ^1 estate ii” 


Chattantja Bh uya rata . 
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strike me ? 5,1 AA^ith tender love did lie take 
Nityananda with him and the crowd followed 
them in deep hut silent grief. 

The two brothers stood there silent, v.ondering 
at what they had heard. The popular song 
ascribed the following speech to Jagfii at this 
stage":— 

“ Strike not Nitai any more. Oh brother 
Madhai ! One’s pain is healed as one looks at 
his sweet face, full of compassion. Feign would 
[, Oh Aladhai, clasp his feet and hold them 
close to my breast ! This would cool my heart 
burning with remorse. Behold there, angel-like 
he looks, with his hair bound into a knot and 
Avitli marks of God’s name all over his body. 
Being struck he has compassion for the striker. 
Where, Oh Madhai, was such compassion ever 
seen ! Blood llows from his head mingled with 

1 ^ 3^ ffS! 3C3 t 

^Rt3 ^ ill r.<ra if 

('hattmi ija M ninja In. 

- "Pretty obhi ^ i 

cwm sj-sef ^ 

33 ^ 5 |cT 53 * 1 , I 

f¥il, ^ C3*rt, ^ 3 % srRfe cm\, 
fV *fw i 

cm wsl cwfa ?rtt i 

^ HXMf 3^3 3|3l. 3t3l 

fwtre cfift 3ft a ” 

An old song. 
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tears of forgiving love ; Oh what a divine sight 
do I see before, me to-day I’’ 1 

The two brothers went home but could not 
sleep for remorse. Madhili was 
1,1,1 r<Mno,s< ’ moved to tears and longed for the 
sight of the divine man whom he had so cruelly 
struck but who, while bleeding, had spoken only 
sweet words. The brothers walked about the 
extensive courtyard of their house the whole' 
night through in bitter repentance; the dews of 
night fell upon their bare heads and the wind 
blew softly from the Ganges but could not heal 
the pain of their hearts. They became changed 
men in one night. 

When the morning dawned in deep agony of 
heart they ran to the house of 
l,u ‘Chaitanya and knocking at his gate 
cried aloud, “ Oh Master, receive your sinners/’ 
And when Chaitanya came out, weeping they 
fell at his feet without power of speech. 
Chaitanya said “ You boast of being tin 1 llajas of 
NavadvTpa. It is a marvel that you cry like 
women.” 1 He added that he had already par¬ 
doned Jagai ; for himself he could not take 
offence at any thing. But Mfulhai must seek 

,* "sprite ^3 C©tsral 1 

atSFl fa II” 

Ch a ita n ya Maiujala . 

; “ft<S -“233 fa sn nts i 

Chaitanya Bhagavata, 
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the p n’doii ol* Niiy Inaml a whom ho had so 
brutally hurt.” Upon this they approached the 
latter and most humbly prayed for forgiveness. 
Nityanauda said, “ Tf a child heats his parents 
do they take oH*enee ? 1 have treated the assault 
in the same way/’ 1 And when Madhai with 
tears insisted on pardon the apostle said, Your 
remorse will he complete and effective if you sin 
no more.” They said nothing but by silent tears 
showed their sincerity. Nityanauda added, 
“ Not only do 1 pardon you, but if i have done 
anything good or noble in tin* life or in previ¬ 
ous lives, may the reward he yours, dear souls, 
this is my prayer to God. You struck me with 
a broken bottle, the punishment receive at my 
hands. I give you the name of God in return.” 

hagai and Madhai each took in his hand a 
leaf of the sacred Tnlaxl plant and at Nityanaiula’s 
direction gave it over to him saying, “Oh Master, 
my burden of sin 1 give unto you.” This simple 
act completed their admittance to Nityananda’s 
discipleship. They had only to add that thence¬ 
forth they would load blameless lives. 

The two noble men did not return to their 
place but lived with their spiritual master 
repenting their sins and singing the praises of 
God. 


1 W.V I 

Chaihinya Bhuijaenta. Madhya Khanda , Chapter XIII. 
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Madhai’s menial anguish did not cease, but 
the more Ik* realised the kindness of Nityananda, 
the greater grew his remorse for having made 
the beastly attack on his person. Nityananda 
repeatedly assimid him of his pardon. But 
Mad lift i oik* day told him in private, You may 
pardon me, gracious Master, but to hundreds 
of my fellow-men I have caused pain. In 
drunken state 1 have assaulted men whom I 
do not know or even remember. What penance 
is there that may cleanse my sin ? Tell me, 
Master, my heart longs for punishment of some 
sort for my lifelong wickedness.” Nityananda 
said, “ If you want to beg pardon of the public 
whom you have wronged, go to the bathing (/hat 
of the (hinges and seek pardon of all who may 
go there for bathing/’ 

Madhfii took a spade in his hand and made 
with it a bathing ghat himself on 
[h r,u^ t]hHl ' the hank of the (hinges, where for 
the whole day and a considerable 
portion of the night he would sit reciting the 
name of God, while silent tears would occasionally 
be seen rolling down his cheeks. Hundreds of 
men bathed in tin* Ganges everv dav. To every 
new arrival lie would go with joined hands, no 
matter to what caste the person belonged, and 
with tearful eyes would say, “ Whether know¬ 
ingly or unknowingly if l have caused you any 
pain or harm, be gracious enough to pardon me 
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for the same.” His pride of birth and wealth 
was thus completely humbled and thus lie was 
horn again, so to speak, in his new spiritual life. 
Jagai also became known for his great piety and 
faith. 

Thus passed the lives of two famous men of 
Navadvlpa who, horn in wealth and power, but 
spoiled by wicked company, went back to the 
righteous course and lead lives worthy of Hrahma- 
charis. The Gha t of Mad hai became a sacred 
place in Navadvlpa. Many years ago the (jhdt, 
that stood like an emblem of sins and suffer¬ 
ings of its builder, was washed away by the 
Ganges as his sins were by true penitent tears ; 
but it existed even at the time of Narahari 
ChakravartI, the author of Bhaktiratnakara who 
wrote his work about 1725 a.d. 

The conversion of Jagai and Madliai took 
place in the year 1509 a.d. 

At a rather advanced stage of life, Nityananda 
broke the vow of asceticism, it is 
N bidding of Chaitanya 

and married tin 4 two daughters of 
Suryyadas Sarkhel, a brother of Gaurdasa Sarkhel 
of Kabul. The latter was a companion of 
Chaitanya in his early years. Vasudha and 
Jalmavi are the names of the two wives of Nitya¬ 
nanda. Jalmavi after her widowhood became a 
conspicious figure in the Vais^ava community 
for a long time and honoured for her high 
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character. The Premavilitsa mentions the tact that 
Nitviinauda having broken the ascetic’s vow lost 
his posilion in society and no good Brahman was 
willing to give him his daughter in marriage 
with him. Pddharana Datta, a follower of 
Nityananda, proposed his marriage with the 
daughters of Suryyadasa Sarkhel,and the latter 
at first refused the proposal for fear of social 
ostracism. But his admiration for the apostle, 
who is said to have shown him some miracles, 
afterwards triumphed over his weakness and 
Suryyadasa’s family now stands exalted in the 
popular estimation owing to this connection. 

Nityananda’s son, Virachandra (also called 
Vlrabhadra), became a great figure in the 
, , succeeding period of Yaisnava 

\ irm'liniKlra. 1 

history. 



J T. (^rlrusa. 

Next to Nityananda and Advaita who deser¬ 
vedly head the list of Chaitanya’s companions, 
there were other commanding figures in the 
Vaisnava community, each great in his own way. 
The special claims of Nityananda and Advaita 
on popular respect rest on the fact that they 
organised the Vaisnava community in Bengal. 
Communial gratitude has therefore paid the 
highest tribute of honour to th: ju, while others, 
so me of whom equally great, have remained some¬ 
what in the back-ground, their lives being not 
so much devoted to the enlargement of the 
Vaisnava circle as to doing good work silently 
among their fellowmen. Of these the sweet and 
saintly life of (^rlvasa deserves special mention. 
£rlvasa, a Brahman scholar, came with 
Advaita from Sylhet to study at 
^Nadiya and settled there. lie had 
three brothers (^rlkanta (alias (^rI- 
nidhi), (^rl Rama and (^rlpati. (^rlvasa is some¬ 
times called (^rinivasa. The family enjoyed 
moderate afiluence. The author of the Cliaitanya 
Bhagavata mentions that they had a large 
following of servants and attendants. In those 
days when luxury was unknown, a Mahomedan 
tailor lived in one of their out-houses, whose sole 
occupation was to sew clothes for the members 
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of the family. Chaitanya is said to have pro¬ 
phesied once that u though LaksmI, the,Goddess 
of wealth, might he reduced to hedging her 
bread, yet £ri vasa’s family would never he 
poor.” Long after (^rivasa had been dead when 
Javananda wrote his Caitanva Mahgala about 
1510 a. i>. the descendants of (^rlvasa were still 
rich at Ivumfirhatta. 

(^rivasa was junior to Advaita, but could not 
be loss than 10 years when 

!^iiIuTci'i in i't a ny !•! Chaitanya was horn. We find from 

the accounts in the several biogra¬ 
phies of Chaitanya that (^rivasa and his wife, 
Malinl, wen 1 ! present at Jagannatha Miera’s house 
when Chaitanya was born and that they made 
many beautiful presents to the baby on the 
occasion. Malinl was a friend of (^achl Devi, 
Chaitanya’s motluT, who had already given birth 
to nine children at the time. From this fact we 
may take (^rlvasato be at least 10 years old when 
Chaitanya was horn and thus we take 1-1.46 a.d. 
to ho the year of (^rlvasa’s birth. Chaitanya as 
a boy was a frequent visitor to (^ri vasa's house 
and carried out the orders of C^rivasa as a child 
docs of his ciders and even in his youth 
he was often accosted by (Jrlvasa in such 
language as u Whether hound, thou haughty 

l>o.v?”V) 

i') ftratw i” 

('Ituituii ya Jihuijavota. 
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(^rlvasa grew into a spoilt cliild mixing in his 
early youth Avith bad companions. But all of 
a sudden there came a change over his wicked 
life. When he was barely 17, he dreamt one 
night that a SannyasT knocked at his door. 
£rlvasa forthwith came to meet him. The 
holy man said, “ (^rfvasa, you have only 
one year more 1 , to live, take this warning/* 
The dream vanished and the day dawned when 
to his great surprise (^rlvasa found at his 
gate the SannyasT of his dream waiting for 
him; he too disappeared bavin; delivered the 
selfsame message. Trom that time (^rlvasa’s 
mirth and light-brained follies were gone. He 
had the sure belief that the span of his life 
extended for a year only. ILe did not speak 
out his thoughts hut became emaciated, lean 
and pale, eating spare meal and often fasting for 
fear. When sorely troubled in this way, he one 
day came across the following line in the 
Vrihat Naradiya Parana : Sing the praises of 
the Lord, nothing else will save a man from 
the sorrows of the world in this kali yitya 
(iron age) ”. 1 As the drowning man catches 
at a straw, even so (^rlvasa caught the words 
which henceforth became the 

ihe turning 

point in ilia life, guiding principle of his life. 
But the words were no straw, they proved to he 

cwr. i 
stfara Mfawi 
G 
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a source of strength and support. We quote 
his own statement, “ I took tlie rjoka as the 
word of tied Himself and though I was 
derided for it, I left all work and resigned 
myself absolutely to llis will. When people 
laughed at me 1 was not angry but awaited 
patiently the summons from Him, losing all 
attachment for home and the world.” He 
visited the house of Devananda where the 
Hhagavata was read every evening, and there 
became the most attentive listener. We find 
that one day he was turned out of the 
room as he sobbed loudly and showed other 
signs of emotion, which the audience considered 
unbecoming in an assembly of learned men 
while listening to sermons. 1 

The one year passed, and on the last day 
(privasa went to the house of Devananda 
Aoharya as usual. The text for that day was 
the Chapter of llhagavala, which told of the 
devotion of Prahlfula, the son of lliranyaka^pu, 
and while hearing the interpretations, all of a 
sudden his head reeled, and in a moment he fell 
senseless on the ground. They took him for 
dead and carried him out of the house, when 
the same SannyasI whom he had seen a year 
before, appeared then' and touching £rlvasa’s 
body said, “ Arise son, you have many things to 


See the Chaitanva liha^avata, Madhya Khanda, Chapter IX. 
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do yetd* When £rlvasa awoke as from a sound 
sleep, the figure of the SamiyasI, (o liis 
utter amazement, had vanished from the spot. 1 

Thus £rivasa was re-born in the life of faith 
and became a constant companion of Advaita. 
They both sang the praises of God aloud in their 
houses and in the streets, (^rivasa had a 
musical voice and as he sang hymns and praises 
of God, many hearers stood by listening to the 
songs with rapt attention, though then' were 
many who derided him for the excess of emo- 
tion lie displayed. 

When Chaitanvii had founded a tol in Nadiva 
* * 

at thu house of Mukunda Sanjaya in the year 
1508, £rlvasa often met him and advised him 
to devote himself to spiritual culture rather than 
to secular learning, hut, the young scholar not 
being then of a religious bent of mind, kept out 
of his way. 

It is well known that Chaitanya’s visit to Gava 
brought a complete change into his life. It 
was there he first saw that vision of God, which 
continued till the last moment of his earthly 
career. On his return from Gaya, his trances 
were taken for iits of hysteria. He could not 
speak of anything other than of his God; the 


1 A full detail of this incident- is to be found in many Vuignuva 
works and particularly in the Clmitanya Chandrodaya N7itaka by 
Kavi Karnapilra. 
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name of God carelessly uttered even by by¬ 
standers would call forth a flood of tears from 
bis eves. He would often sin" the name of God 
for hours together till he could sing or speak no 
more, remaining absorbed in his vision, uncons¬ 
cious of the world, for days and nights, taking 
no thought of food or sleeping. 

Facing the spacious historic courtyard of 
t^i'Tvasa’s house, stood thick rows of lunula, plants, 
the pearl-like white (lowers of which presented to 
the siidit what an Jvsch vlus would describe to be 
the eternal smile of the landscape. The flowers 
bloomed there during all seasons, and Yrndavana 


Dasa says in his Chaifanya Ilhagavata that the 
constant plucking of them by the worshippers 
and hoys, morning and evening, did not cause 
any perceptible diminution in their number. 

There the small band of Yaisnava 

Tho kiiihla- 

iiowvrs in t,Jn- worshippers met every morning and 
mh-.i Min! talk talked over diverse matters as they 
uiij a's i,ntgathered flowers in small cane- 

. . baskets. Here (^uklamvara, one 

of these Yaisnavas, spoke one morning of the 
wonderful love for God that dawned on Chaitanya. 
Since his return from Gaya “ he is thoroughly 
changed; he no longer cares to comb his beauti¬ 
ful curling hair, his mother follows him with 
wistful eyes but he talks not with her and cries 
‘Oh God’ and sees vision of Him in the clouds; 
he runs with his hands outstretched and eves 
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full of tears to oatch the Unseen; despising his 
soft couch and white bed he sleeps on the hare 
earth; he no longer wears his gold chains, ear¬ 
rings and lockets nor the fine krsijakrU cloth 
of silk with black borders; he neither takes his 
hath nor does he eat his usual meals; lie no longer 
worships gods and goddesses, nor does he recite 
the sacred hymns as prescribed by tho (pashas; 
but weeps and cries ‘Oh my God, do not hide 
vour face from me’. 

(^uklamvara added, “ Chaitanva has promised 
to tell me of the wonderful , ision he saw at 
Gaya, in the evening to-day. Since he saw it, 
he says, he cannot control his feelings. His 
mother is in great distress.” 

They all said, “He was proud of his learning 
and ridiculed sacred things. Is it possible that 
God has given him the faith which he lacked, or 
is it madness?” They had not to wait long, for 
£achl Devi sent for (^rlvasa just at that time, 
with the tidings that her son had 
( ’become insane. She had tried £wadi 
(Jhl'la and other medicines prescribed 
by the physicians hut these had produced no 
effect. The malady was in fact the same as 
that attributed to the European mystics who 
displayed similar symptoms. 

£rlvasa called on Clmitanya forthwith and 
after long and earnest talk came hack himself a 
changed man. lie saw in Clmitanya only the 
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bloom and perfection of that vision of which he 
had but got glimpses himself after his ‘re-birth’. 
The tears that flowed from Chaitanya’s eyes while 
speaking with him, appeared to him holier than 
the stream of the Ganges, and as he listened to 
him, flashes of a new light dispelled his spiritual 
doubts, and it seemed to £nvfisa that he too 
saw the Oik; whose glorious vision had so abso¬ 
lutely possessed the young scholar. (^rlvasa 
could not help bowing down before Chaitanya, 
though lie was much his junior, and when at 
parting, Chaitanya with joined hands prayed 
(^rlvasa to find a cun; for bis insanity, distressed 
as he was for his mother, (^rlvasa said, “Your 
insanity is what we all covet. The addiction 
to worldly pleasures which last for a moment 
only plunging men shortly after into a sea of 
misfortune, is real insanity.” What (^rlviisa 
felt, all people; of Nadiya felt shortly after 
except the Bhattacharvyas, ever vain of their 
great learning. 

The courtyard in (^rTvasa’s house became the 
favourite' resort of Chaitanya every evening. 
It was here that the daily growing number of 
his followers mot and sang klrhuut songs from 
sun-set to sun-rise, while lie inspired them with 
his trances standing in the centre 
* Orivlis'iu ^ of them. It was here that when 
(^rlvasa’s only son died one night, 
lie whispered to the women of the house not 
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to mourn aloud lest the heavenly joy imparted 
by Chaitanya’s ecstasies of love might be dis¬ 
turbed, for in them the Vaisnav.es saw the 
real vision of God-in-man. 11 is son bad died 
at 7-30 in the night and the I'trhtna continued 
till 2 a.m. Never before bad (^rlVasa’s songs 
been so fervent and impressive. Chaitanya 
at last heard of the bereavement that had be¬ 
fallen bis friend, and stopped llrlaiui. l< pon 
Crlvasa’s asking permission of him to leave 
home for the cremation of tin* child, Cbaitanva 
said, “JLow can L leave the co’-.pany of one who 
forgot the loss of his only son for my love!”' 
Here in this courtyard of £nvasa, Chaitanya 
often discussed religious matters with (^rnlhara, 
the poor Brahmin, rich in faith and character, 
whose humble calling was to sell plantain-leaves 
in the streets. In his childhood, Chaitanya used 
often good humouredly to advise (^rldhara to 
earn money by performing priestly functions in 
the houses of those w ho worshipped Charnli and 
other local deities with great pomp. “Why 
should you,” he had once asked, “ he content 
with your rags and wretched hut ?” (^rldhara’s 
meek answers on such occasions w ould be “ Well 
hast thou said, oh Brahmin lad, yet time passes 
and at the end makes no difference. The king 

1 “ ill snftsi cq estev i 

c^t ^ »nr n? cm* n” 

Chaitanya Bhuyavata , M.alhya Khnndti, Chap, XXV, 
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in his i^oldon hall partakes of rich meals, and 
behold the birds live on the houghs of trees. 
When death comes it levels all. Each has his 
lot apportioned hv God.” 1 (^rldhara, the faith¬ 
ful, was now a constant companion of Chaitanya. 
Here in this courtyard (jauvasa used to read 
passages from the Gitagoviuda and the ithagavata 
making clear the hidden meaning of Jvrsna’s 
love and sports in the Vrnda groves. The earth 
earthy - the llesh and its desires—vanished before 
his glowing speech, the texts being interpreted 
as symbolic forms of the highest spiritual truths. 
Chaitanya became frenzied with joy as he heard 
these, and said to Crivasa “say again what you 
said and (ell me more, beloved friend, sweeter 
than nectar is your speech.” On one occasion 
when Chaitanya lay unconscious in this court¬ 
yard, his face beaming with joy at the beatific 
vision, Advaita touched the dust of his feet with 
reverence, which he would never allow while in 
sense. Discovering this afterwards Chaitanya 
admonished this old scholar saying “Yours is a 
sea of devotion and faith, mine is a mere well. 
Why do you covet it from so small a place ? ” 

1 "hm VAH ftai ifc^| , 
i'-np-i jrsm jvh a 

»itw at5l ftrai --ira ern 
npH'! oh fwii Snva« 

3V.« ft® -SPH igCS II” 

Chaitanya Bhdyayata , Madhya Khavda , Chap. VIII. 
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It was in Criviisa’s courtyard that Chaitanya 
acted as a sweeper and cleansed the temple of 
Krsna with a broom, calling himself ‘ Kpisner 
Jiaddipa ’—Krsna’s sweeper all the while and 
weeping for joy at his own humility. Here 
Nariiyani,—the niece of (^rivasa, who became 
latterly celebrated as the mother of the historian 
Vrndavana i)asa, is said to have shown spiritual 
tendencies even when she was a girl of 4, inspired 
by Chaitanya. Here the Mahometan tailor of 
Crivasa’s house attracted by the emotional fervour 
of Chaitanya, openly renounce'! his faith and 
turned a Vaisnava. From this courtyard Advaita 
reverentially took up some dust and exclaimed 
“How can I claim the fortune of £rivasa whose 
courtyard is the favourite haunt of Chaitanya?” 1 
Here Chaitanya once ate some grains of coarse rice 
from the begging bowl of (jmk lain vara, the 
ascetic, and said “No poor food is this, received 
from the hands of one of the most pious of men, 
it gives purity of heart to its pertaker.” 

The courtyard of (^rivasa’s house has a 
hundred associations of Chaitanya. It is 
now in the bed of the Ganges, but the sanctity 
of this shrine is now attributed to a spot now 
called by the same name and considered a holy 
place by a thousand of pilgrims who visit it 
annually. 

CJTt'SptI" ^ SAT* CJlfrst CWM I” 

The Chaitanya Chaiulrodaya Natalca. 
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fn the Cri Krsna play organised by Chai¬ 
tanya, played at the house of lluddhimanta 
Khan of Nadiya who bore the cost, (^rivasa 
took the part of the musician-sage Narada which 
he played very well. Chaitanya himself figured 
as “ItukminT”, one of the queens of Krsna, and 
so perfect was his play that even (^acliT, his 
mother, could not recognise him in his female 
Thi , (liy guise. In Chaitanya Chandro- 

nisni i »y ( :i,;ni :in\ ;t , l ] ;iva ] )V Kuvi Karnapfira, a 

contemporary poet, Crivasi as Narada is 
thus described. ‘"He presents himself on the 
stage with his long grey heard and sandal marks 
all over his body, from his left shoulder hangs 
his lyre and in his right hand he holds the sacred 
1'iira grass. .Vs he makes his appearance he 
hears the music of (^ri Krsna’s flute floating 
from afar and thus muses. “Is it the merry 
chuckle of the geese as they sportively swim in 
the lake of sweet love or the humming of bees 
as they suck honey from the blooming 
(lowers in a lovely garden r” 

On the eve of the play Chaitanya had 
said “Those who have entirely subdued the 
passions of the flesh should only be entitled to 
witness this play of ours’’. He had feared lest 
the loves of ltadha-Krsna be interpreted by 
materialistic people as sensual love.” To this 
(^riviisa and Advaita both replied “Take out 
our names from the list first; for if this be the 
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law to-day, wo avo not fit, and Chaitanya 
smiled at this. 

Ilaridasa and Nityananda lived for hvo years 
in (^rivasa’s house (1508-1510 A.D.) One v.as 
a Mahomedan and the other an ascetic and no 
respectin’ of caste. The propriety of (^rivasa’s 
conduct in receiving these guests at his house 
was called in question hy the orthodox Hindu 
community, hut he paid no heed to their dis¬ 
approval. The Chaitanya Jthagavata says that 
“Crivasa and the members of his family were 
devoted to Chaitanya and to him alone. They did 
not believe in any other god or goddess.” 1 
Nityananda and Ilaridasa remained in ^rivasa’s 
house, and every morning they made their 
round , in the city singing praises of Cod and 
calling on the house-holders to give them alms. 
When, however, they came to give them alms, 
the apostles said “Sing the praises of the Lord 
and lead holy lives. This is the alms wc beg of 
you,—none other.’ 

Often did Chaitanya come out with his 
Sanlclr tana party and march through the streets 
of Nadiya. The I Ui attach ary as were greatly 
offended; they did not accept the emotional 
creed of bhakti. They were proud of their 
learning and power, and made representations 

tzzcwz onl i 
fa* *t f * it” 
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to the Kii'/A praying him to stop the loud uproar 
of the Vaisnavas in the public streets. The 
Vaisnavas sang the name of God “with the 
psaltery and the high sounding cymbals” in 
the streets, but the courtyard of (^rivasa’s house 
was, of course, the central meeting place of the 
band. At one time a rumour passed current 
that a ship carrying soldiers of the Emperor was 
about to land in the city of Nadiya to arrest the 
,, , olTenders. Even some of the 

1 no host lit' people, 

unbelievers got alarmed at this 
rumour. The (Jhaitanya Bhilgavata records the 
following conversation among some of them. 
One said “I had already suggested that the house 
of (^rivasa, the resort of the Vaisnavas, should 
be at once destroyed and thrown into the Ganges. 
You did not take recourse to force which is the 
only remedy in such cases. Now you will see 
how many innocent men will suffer for the 
wickedness of these Vaisnavas.” Another said 
“why should we be alarmed? If the King’s 
soldiers come, we will have (^rivasa arrested, 
and the matter will end there.” 

His enemies had recourse to various means 
to annoy £rivasa. AVe find it mentioned in the 
biographies of Chaitanya that a Brahman of 
Nadiya, named Gopal Chapal, kept at the gate of 
£rivasa objects of tan trie rites which caused a 
horror to the A r aisnavas. These consisted of meat 
and wine with which Chandi was worshipped. 
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But all this opposition ended when Chaitanya 
took the Sannyasi’s vows. This implied his 
desertion of Nadiya for over. A sannyiisl may 
never revisit his native place nor live with his 
family ever after in life. Chaitanya wore rags 
and shaved his head and became a Sannyiisl when 
only 24 years old. Even his enemies were 
sorry to see him cut olT all earthly ties while 
still so young. The people had all along felt a 
sense of love for this divine man, 

Clialtanya’s Sunn- 

yas and the gern'ral tllOUgh SOItlO (ll(l 110* H^prOVO ()£ 
mourning. , . 

tho Lorwardness and over-winning 
manners of a few of his followers. It was a 
day of general lamentation in Nadiya. From the 
day when Chaitanya left the place for ever, the 
courtyard of (^rlvilsa became as it were a desert 
in the eves of his numerous friends and associates. 
The last part of Crlvasa’s life was spent in re¬ 
collecting the incidents of Chaitanya’s early life. 
And Mural*! Gupta, a great scholar of Nadiya, 
was the first to write notes 

(^rTviisa’s <<rk4' 

in Sanskrit verse on Chaitanya’s 
life, at the order of (^rlvasa, who spoke of 
nothing but of Chaitanya after his desertion of 
Nadiya and dreamt of him in his sleep by 
night. Often while gathering flowers for 
worship he recollected Chaitanya and fainted 
away in grief, the basket of flowers falling from 
his unconscious hands. Sometimes going to the 
banks of the Ganges, he mis ed his great 
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companion and sat for hours together meditating 
on him who was dearer to him than everything 
else in the world and he forgot that lie had come 
there to bathe. In his own courtyard, the 
suntkirhina party sang the praises of the Lord 
again with the high-sounding cymbals, the 
limhrel and dance, and he stood there listening to 
the singers but often his voice was choked 
with tears and Ik 5 fell down on the bare earth 
in great grief crying like a child. Sometimes 
he fell that the Clod of his songs and Chaitanya 
wore the same, so that while offering (lowers 
to Ivrsna instead of saying ‘ J bow to thee, 0 I 1 
Krsna,’ he said unconsciously 6 1 bow to thee, 
oh Chaitanya/ And as he remembered himself, 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

The residents of Nadiya all except Chai- 
tanya’s wife and mother, had permission to 
go and see him once a year at Purl. This 
was on the occasion of the great Car 
festivities. Needless to say that (^rlvasa was 
one of the foremost to avail himself of this 
opportunity. How happy was once more the 
venerable old man of Nadiya to meet his young 
“ master ” and sing the name of Cod in the 
kirhum party at Puri ! We find him once in a 
_ n _ delirium of jov pushing through 
I ho crowd to be near Chaitanya. 
In his attempt he pressed against P rata pa 
Rudra, the king. Upon which Harichanclana, 
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his minister, pushed him away with his hands; 
but the old man’s ecstasies knew no hounds, and 
he again unconsciously pressed upon the king 
on which the minister again pushed him 
away with his hands, (^rivasa got angry and 
slapped the minister on his cheek. Harichandana 
was very angry, hut Rratapa Rudra said“J)o 
not he offended with him ; his devotion for the 
Master is such that we are not worthy of touch¬ 
ing the dust of his feet.” 1 

While parting from Chaitanya on the expira¬ 
tion of the few days he was permitted to stay 
at Puri in the year, lie wept every time like a 
child leaving his mother, and on one of these 
occasions Chaitanya is said to have spoken to 
him thus: “ Do not weep, vetaran scholar. 
Though I am at Purl, I shall he always in 
spirit in your courtyard. That place and the 
kitchen of my dear mother where I took meals 
cooked hy her hands, 1 can never for a moment 
forget. You will feel my presence when the 
Sankirtana party assemble in your courtyard and 
sing Krsna’s name.” 

£rivasa’s family had two residential houses, 
one at Nadiya and the other at Kumfirhatta. In 
the latter place there is a mound of earth mark¬ 
ing the spot which was once his home. 


See the Chaitanya Charitampta. 
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One of the most ardent and sincere of Chai- 
lanya’s companions—one who showed his great 
devotion for him and adhered to his spiritual 
convictions in the teeth of great persecution— 
was llaridasa, popularly known as yavana Ilari- 
dilsa,—the Mahomedan. We have not come 
across his Mahomedan name. He was given the 
Hindu name ‘llaridasa’ after his conversion to 
Yaisnavism. His father’s name was Malai Kazi. 
lie was the owner of a considerable property in 
tin; district of Ainhua, and as the name Kazi 
implies, was a Mahomedan Magistrate, llaridasa 
was horn in lludan near Hanagram in the 
district of Jessore about the year l ltil A.l). 
He came to Santipur as a young man and 
,, , ... , was converted to the Vaisnava 

n.iiyriMon to Vui-j- faith hv Advaita. We find him 

nuvisin. * 

living at the house of £rivasa in 
Nadiya between 1508-1510. Here Nityananda 
and lie became fast friends and both preached 
the Chaitanva-cult in the citv and its suburbs. 
As already mentioned, they visited the houses of 
the villagers as beggars and in the place of alms 
which the good people were ready to give them, 
they asked for a promise on their part to sing 
the praises of God and lead pure lives. 
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Go mi Kazi who was the Mahomedan Kazi 
of Ivul in, a ward of Nadiya, was greatly 
enraged io find a Mahomedan heeome a Hindu 
convert; and ho reported the matter to the 
Emperor of Gauda. Orders wore received to try 
him in a court presided over by 12 Kfizis, and 
they passed the unanimous judg- 
i risocution. ment that if lie still persisted in 

reciting tho name of llari through the streets, 
lie should he publicly w hipped in 22 different 
markets of the country. This was done. 
r lhe persecution was so uncensing and the 
punishment so severe that he was at one 
time taken for dead. Hut 1 faridasa triumphed 
over all this and kept to his course out of the 
great love he bore to Chaitanya. 


In his youth llaridfisa had for a time led a 
life of penance passing through a process of 
spiritual training in the jungly tracts of Henapole 
near Jessore. It is wadi known that Jhlmchan- 
dra Khan, a powerful local zemindar and a 
bullv, sent a beautiful Moghul harlot to llaridfisa 
promising her a rewaard if she could succeed in 
w inning him to the pleasures of 
a worldly life. llaridfisa lived 
in a small hut at Benapole w here 
the harlot visited him one eveninguind said that 
she was smitten with love for him. llaridfisa said 
he w ould attend to her after saying his prayers. 
Saying so he shut his eyes in order to take the 


Victory over 
temptation. 


1 
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fixed number of God’s name which were three 
lacs by day and night. So quiet and lonely was 
the place and so profound was the meditative 
mood of Haridasa, that his lovely seducer waited 
till morning without a word and when at the 
dawn of the day people gathered at the place to 
see the holy man she went away saying she 
would visit him the next evening. That night also 
she had a similar experience, the all absorving 
meditation of Haridasa could not be disturbed, 
and on the third night she could not resist 
the influence of the saintly life before her. To 
the great disappointment of ltamehandra Khan 
Tii.' iim-iot timirci ^ was discovered that the beauti- 
ll ' l, ' v,, ' ( '' ful Moghul courtizan had taken 

to the life of a Vaispava recluse by shaving 
her head and accepting Haridasa as her spiritual 
guide. We know from the accounts given 
in the Clmitanya Charitamrta 

A rotrilmlion. . 

how a retribution came to Rama- 
clmndra Khan from the most High for oppress¬ 
ing Haridasa and doing other wicked things, 
lie had insulted before this Kityananda ivho had 
been a guest at his house one night. He had 
grown proud of his army and refused to pay 
annual revenue to the Mahomedan court. A 
powerful army of the Emperor laid siege to his 
fortified town and making a forcible entry into 
it, occupied it, detiling his temples with the blood 
of cows slain there. 
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Kavi Karnapfira relates that in (he, drama- 
tie performance organised by Chaitanya at 
Nadiya, llaridasa played the part 
of the Sutradhara. He had a 
turban on his head, ear-rings on 
his ears, a string of pearls on his 
neck and bracelets on his arms. From his 
shoulders hang a (lowing wreath of lleld-(lo\\ers. 


llaridasa as a pla¬ 
yer in tli<' drama* 
tic performance 
^ivon by Cliaitan\ a 


The dramatic character representing the abstract 
virtue of brotherhood asked the Deity of love 
and faith on the*stage, how it was that a IVlaho- 
medan was allowed to take p?Uc in the religious 
functions of the Hindus. The latter said “The 
way of love and faith is different from the one 
prescribed in the (^astras.” brotherhood said 
“If one takes an irregular course, 
Z'iut it will take a long time to arrive 

at the spiritual goal, if it is to he 
attained at all by such means.” The Deity of 
love and faith replied “Not so always, though it 
may be true generally speaking. There are 
occasions when by embracing an undefined find 
irregular course the destination is reached the 
sooner, behold, when the country is deluged 
with Hood and there is no fixed course for the 
boat to take, it goes faster to its destination 
by following an undefined course than it would 
do by taking the zigzag course of a well-defined 
river in the dry season. 1 


1 See Chaitanya Chandrodaya Natakam ] >y Kavi Karnnpiirn, (Ber- 
hampur Edition), Act III, Scene iii, pp. 1(59- 1 70. 
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This refers to the violation of gastric ordi¬ 
nances which marked the course of the Vaisnavas 
in the pursuit of their spiritual goal. The Maho- 
medaus were ollered the same respect and, what 
is more, the same social prestige as the Hindus, 
in their own community. The flood is here the one 
of faith and devotion brought on by Chaitanya. 

When 11aridasa was at Santipur living with 
Advaita, tin latter was for some- 
time excommunicated by the 
orthodox community for his inti- 

inly. 

male associations with a Malio- 
modan. A public diet took place there in which 
llaridasa made a speech quoting chapter and 
verse from various Sanskrit works and success¬ 
fully mooting all the arguments advanced by 
his chief opponent Yadmiandana Aeharya wlio 
held an undisputedly high position as a scholar 
not only at Santipur but in the neighbouring 
districts. The diet resulted in the latter’s accept¬ 
ing the creed of Vaisnavism as propounded by 
1 La rid as;i. His triumph over such ;i powerful 
adversary, no less than his great meekness of 
character and exalted life, overcome the preju¬ 
dices of the people of Santipur and thence¬ 
forward they ceased their hostile attitude towards 
llaridasa and to his friend Advaita. 

From Santipur llaridasa came to the village 
of Fuliya the birth place of the distinguished 
Bengali poet Ivittivilsa. Here the inspiring 
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presence of Ilaridasa made a deep and profound 
impression on a Brahman scholar named Kamdasa 
who acknowledged the ilahomedan devotee as 
his Gum—spiritual master. 

Ilaridasa followed Chailanv at Pun. And 
out of respect for orthodox notions lie lived out¬ 
side the Puri temples. Hut Ghaitanya paid him 
a visit there almost every day. We have already 
noticed that in this resort of Ilaridasa outside 
the Temple jurisdiction, Sanatana lived fora while 
before going to Vrndavana. 

Sanatana’s admiration for llaridasa’s character 
was great. Once In* praised him in the follow¬ 
ing words : “ There are those who preach 

religious truths but do not live holy lives them¬ 
selves. Others there are who lead pure lives 
as religious recluses, cut oil* from men. Hut 
you have not only preached the truths yourself 
but have practised them in your own life. Who 
is there, so noble and good as you are?” 1 
Chaitanya also admired him thus: “Your 

Tliti respect in holy tllOUgllls Hl‘0 US tile streams 

wiuoh no was held. Q |-* (j 10 (janges in which your soul 
bathes every hour. Your pious acts earn for 
you that virtue which the people seek in sacri¬ 
ficial rites prescribed in the ^astras. You are 
constantly in touch with the loftiest of ideals 

(1) W =ll £(&fa l 

£15 fa i?l Tfa ^5 fa || 

^tefa -si^fa i 

The Chaitanya Charitumrtu. Antyekhanda Chap. IV. 
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which give you tho same merit as the study 
of the Vedas. What Sadliu or Brahman is there 
who is good and threat as you are? ” 

When he Felt the approach of death he told 
Chaitanya that he was disabled by age from 
reciting the number of names of God daily that 
h<5 had done for long years. Chaitanya said 
kt You should not do anything to weaken the 
body. You are a true saint and may dispense 
with the forms.” That very night when he felt 
the approach of death with joined hands he said 
to Chaitanya Pray remain near me at my last 
moment, so that 1 may see that beautiful face 
of yours which has been the fountain of all my 
spiritual bliss. Oh my friends present here, 
recite tin? name of my Master. So that I may 
hear the sweet name of Chaitanya uttered by 
you. This is tin; last great act of kindness I 
expect to receive at your hands.”' 5 Turning to 

(:*) "toWl FrH 

CfrpH fttf W 

GbfaPl ^ 

£|^ C-U3 *ftt c l | 

Tho last soono is thus <losorihp«l— 

far ^\li I 

fa <*3 ^ ?5f ^ fa || 

"Sltpr I 

wk ^ ii 

^ V ft™ ii 

-% ¥ >55* *t«f ~<Ffa | 

^\m srH i 

Tho Chaitanya Charitmnrta Antya Kliamla Cha]». X. 
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Chaitanya he said again “A low horn, vile fellow 
I was, through your grace I have been saved, and 
have known the sweets of a higher life. You have 
iiis last momi-nts. gi v en me an exalted rank in the 
society of Hindus so that (hough a .Mahomedan I 
have received presents at (he (grad’dha ceremony 
from high-caste Hindus, as though I were a 
Brfdiman. But all this temporal glory is nothing 
as compared with the spiritual bliss which you 
have brought to my soul.” When his last moment 
came, Chaitanya called all his companions 
near the bed of the venerable saint and at his 
bidding the best of the Brahmags bowed at the 
feet of the departing sage while all sang the 
praises of God. As the last flicker of life passed 
away, his remains were carried to the sea coast, 
where Chaitanya with his own hands dug up 
the sand and made a burial place for him. 

It has been attempted by later Vaisnava 
historians to prove that Jlaridasa though brought 
up by a Mahomedan, was a Brahman by birth 
and as a child was taken care of by Malai Kazi. 
Malai Kazi was not his father but his god-father. 
In the earlier writings, however, no reference as 
to his B rah manic origin is found ; he is simply 
called ‘ Mahomedan ’ Ilaridasa. We have often 
found that as the Vaisnava circle gradually 
expanded itself, it took by degrees a sccterian 
Attempts to prove character, relaxing its high prin- 
traction. ciples ot brotherlu od given to it 
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by Chaitanya and Nityfmanda. The caste- 
prejudices of tlio orthodox community gradually 
entered into it and the descendants of 
(Josfiins— the CJurus of Vaisnavas—who were 
mostly Hrahmans—felt it as a stigma on their 
pedigree that their ancestors had eaten from the 
same plate with one who by birth was a Maho- 
medan, and had bowed at his feet, nay more, had 
in a lew eases, acknowledged him as their reli¬ 
gious teacher. They have thus probably invented 
stories to mitigate the force of this evil as far as 
possible by attributing Hrahmanie ancestry to 
llaridasa. Chaitanva was no believer in caste, 
nor in any difference between man and man. 
If is motto was the text of the Vrhat Naradiva 
Parana “ Even a Chandal is to be honoured 
more than a Brahman if the former has attained 
the knowledge' of (Sod.” As an ascetic he could 
not have any caste-prejudices himself, but he 
admired freedom from them in those of his 
followers who were not ascetics but belonged to 
the; orthodox community. We lind it mentioned 
in the Chaitanya Charitamrta that one Kalidasa, 
a Kayastha, had made it his mission to eat the 
refuse food from the plate of such low-caste 
n , people as Dorns and Hadis with 
champion »f i-astm tin; full approval of Chaitanva. 

lvtorm. 1 1 

Kalidasa defended his procedure 
by saying that when the taking of meal touched 
by others formed such an important factor of 
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the grounds for condemning a man in society, 
it was necessary to take thu extreme step, that he 
did, in order to convince the people of the folly 
of such a view. 


V //.— Lokanatha (ioaraml. 

The history of the Vaisnavas in Bengal, so 
full of sacrifices and hardships undergone for the 
sake of religion, hardly presents a more striking 
example of patient faith and silen* elf-dedication 
to Chaitanya than that of the famous hermit 
Lokanatha ('JosvatnL The Vaisnava biographers, 
so lavish in their praise of other leaders of their 
faith and in minute details of their lives, are 
strangely silent about Lokanatha whose pure life, 
spiritual fervour and uncompromising adherence 
to his lofty ideals are almost unique in Vaisnava 
history. The writers make little more than 
an incidental reference to his life given in the 
biographical notices of other Vaisnava worthies. 

Lokanatha was the son of a Kulin Brahman 
named Padmanabha Chakravartl of Talgoria, a 
village in the district of Jessoro. Ilis mother’s 
name was Sitil and he was born about the year 
1190 A.D. Lokanath was a fellow-student of 
Chaitanya, reading with him at 

Pedigree and early ^ of ^ Pandit GftllgS Dafl at 

Nadiya. When Chaitanya’s life 
suddenly took the religious turn, for which it 
was predestined, no one admired it more than 
j 
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Lokanfitha, who for some time was his constant 
companion. Chaitanya wanted him to go to 
Vrndavana to reclaim the deserted shrine, a 
mission for the accomplishment of which Sana- 
tana, llupa and others were employed hy Chai- 
tanya in latter years. Separated from Chaitanya, 
Lokanatlia felt miserable, hut he could not refuse 
it; a request from Chaitanya was as binding as 
the holiest writ of scripture to his companions, 
and Lokanatlia silently carried out his bidding. 

, . . The Premavilasa thus describes 

In* unlrr 1 ii v luliihli'. 

what lie said to Chaitanya on this 
occasion in one, of his messages to him: “No more 
shall I, oh my Lord, be permitted to sec your 
feet. Think not that 1 seek my own pleasures. 
To carry out your wishes must always be the 
sole end of my life. For this object have I 
reconciled myself with the solitary life I lead 
here. You are there in the midst of those who 
are more fortunate than 1. I am deprived of 
that company than which nothing is dearer 
to mo.” 1 

A journey to Vrndavana from Nadiya was not 
an easy matter in those days. Lokanatlia was 
accompanied by another Brahman scholar named 
Bluigarbha. At tl le time they went, the main 

sftaifa ii 

ssw a i 

ii 

The Premavilana. 
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road was blocked bv the contendin'' - armies of 
Hindus and Mahomedans near Rajmahal. It 
was the month of October, 1510 A. I). when they 
started for the holy city. When, however, the 
pil grims asked the people of lift jmahal about 
the route, they were told that it would be impos¬ 
sible for them to get to Vrndavana in the distur¬ 
bed state of the country, by the 
van;u' H '^ main road. Other roads were also 

infested by robber's. Hut they 
were not daunted. They went m inspired by 
faith alone. They took the route by Taj pur and 
reached Purniya from where they came to Luck¬ 
now. It took them three days to reach Agra 
from this place. In 2b days Lokniltha and 
Bluigarbha reached Vrndavana from Nadiya. 
Tlioy were dressed in rags and carried beggar’s 
bowls in their hands. The holy city was deserted. 
Tt was overgrown by the jungle, with huts of 
poor people dotted here and there, and was 
nothing more than a name oven to the Vaisnavas 
who held it sacred. But tho hermits in co-oper¬ 
ation with Sanatana and ltupa, who subsequently 
joined them, identified the places associated with 
ICrisna’s early life, and the wonderful tale of 
their devotion and holy lives spread far and wide. 
In half a century the city rose again with its 
gay array of lofty tiara-shaped temples, some of 
which claim the glory of being considered among 
the foremost architectural monuments of India. 
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The transformation was as sudden as though it 
were accomplished by the touch of a magician’s 
wand. But of this we propose to speak at some 
length elsewhere. From 1511 to 1512 Chaitanya 
was in the Deccan, and Loknatha like others 
heard of his presence thcro. He accordingly left 
Vrndiivana for a time to meet the Master in the 
south; but unfortunately he could not overtake 
him, missing him narrowly at the several stations 
where Chaitanya had halted for some days. 
Lokanatha heard again, while still journeying in 
the Deccan in quest of the Master, 
tanjH.' ,HS ° S Cl m that he had gone up to Vrnda- 
vana. He hurried hack to that 
town as soon as lie heard this, hut on his 
arrival there was again disappointed to learn 
that Chaitanya had left the holy city. Loka¬ 
natha had no orders from the Master to return 
to Purl or Bengal; so though greatly mortified 
at the separation from him, he spent the remain¬ 
ing days of his life at Vrndiivana following the 
paths of spiritual advancement and humane 
service. The Vrajabasls, as tho residents of 
Vrndiivana and its vicinity were called, paid him 
unique homage acting as he hade them to do 
without a question—so high was the place he 
occupied in their estimation. The 
191,11 '' Anuriigavalll describes him thus: 
“ Always scrutinising himself by meditation, 
not given to many words, hut when he opens 
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his mouth, his short speeches ‘ire Full of sweet¬ 
ness and wisdom, wielding a great influence.” 1 

We shall have to return again to the life 
of this great Vaisnava, when referring to the 
subject of the reclaiming of the shrine of 
Vrndavana. Loknatha was absolutely averse to 
a glorification of himself by the writers of the 
Vaisnava history. It is well-known that Krsna- 
dasa Kaviraja, who wroie the most valuable ac¬ 
count of Chaitanya’s life, drew liis inspiration 
and materials in no inconsidev* ole degree from 
Lokanatha Gosvaim. Put while describing the 
noteworthy incidents of tho lives of other devo¬ 
tees, he does not mention tho help he obtained 
from Lokanatha anywhere in his elaborate work, 
nor does he refer to any anecdote of his illus¬ 
trious life. This is because Loknatha had pre¬ 
vented the Kaviraja from writing anything to 
glorify him. This incident is mentioned in the 
Premvilasa written only a few years after the 
Chaitanya Charitamrta. 

Lokanatha had made it a point not to 
take disciples, and this accounts for the com¬ 
parative silence of the Vaisnava historians about 
him. The disciples generally take elaborate 
notes of tho lives of their Gurus and write their 
biographies. The only disciple whom Lokanatha 

w *«ri i 

cq w "srfs ^ wn ii 

The Annrayarnlh. 
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admitted was Narottama. Lokanatha had relaxed 
his stern principle in favour of Jfarottama 
under exceptional circumstances which I shall 
relate while w riting about the latter. Lokanatha 
was unwilling to admit disciples because they 
were required lo pay honour to their Gurus verg¬ 
ing on worship. Lokanatha was afraid lest this 
might lead to self-glorification and vanity. 
Throughout his long life he remembered the 
words which Chaitanya spoke to him while 
bidding him Uod-speed on the eve of his journey 
to Vrndavana. “Know’ this Lokanatha, that 
neither you nor l are meant to enjoy the pleasures 
of the world.” 

Lokanatha remained a bachelor all his life 
and died at a good old age mourned by the whole 
Vaisnava community. 

/ 7 /.— ITitutdrca Sarvabhauma . 

We have incidentally mentioned Yasudeva 
Sarvabhauma in a previous lecture in connection 
with a eontroversal discussion which he held 
with Chaitanya at Purl on spiritual matters, 
and his eventual defeat and acceptance of Chai¬ 
tanya as his master ((Juru) and the true inter¬ 
preter of religious truths. 

Yasudeva Sarvabhauma was unquestionably 
at the head of the scholars of Eastern India 
at the time. Having read the Upanishads at 
Benares he became a pupil of the celebraetd 
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Paksadhara Micra of Mithila, whit*]), during 
the youth of Sarvabhauma, was the most impor¬ 
tant centre of learning in Northern India. The 
proud position, however, of this place it was 
reserved for Vasudeva himself to break down 


in latter years. He succeeded in establishing 
the glory of the to! he founded at Nadiya—far 
exceeding that won by the college where he 
had completed his (‘ducation. Paksadhar Miyra 
made it a **ondition with his pupils that they 
were not to transcribe an\ copy 

Tin- lino „f tin' , / 11 • j 

Nu\ j»«iv jpa school ot Cliintamam by Can gey a 
1 K Upadhyaya for their own use. This 

book was the store-housi*, of contemporaneous 
knowledge of Logie; and Paksadhara having in 
his possession the only MS. of the great work, 
jealously guarded it for the benefit of his own 
college. Ilis own interpretations of tin; work and 
teaching on the subject were also considered to 
he of rare value. So that as far as Logic (which 


was one of the most important branches of learn¬ 
ing at the period) was concerned, the reputation 
of the Mithila College was far greater than 


that of any other college in Upper India. 

As no copy of the work was allowed to be 
made, each pupil of Paksadhara having to 
take a solemn vow to that effect before the 


teacher gave him lessons on the subject, the 
precious learning lay confined within the four 
walls of his college-room. However complete 
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their education at Mitliila, his pupils could not 
disseminate so perfect a knowledge of the 
subject in their respective countries, without 
having in their possession any copy of the origi¬ 
nal work, which was further enriched by the 
annotations of several generations of accomplish¬ 
ed teachers of Mitliila. 

Vilsudeva Sarvabhauma committed to memory 
not only the four parts of Chintamani with its 
valuable store of annotations, but also a very 
considerable portion of the famous work Kusu- 
manjali. Without violating the conditions to 
which he had subscribed, became to Nadiya fully 
equipped with the latest knowledge, and founded 
a tot there, the reputation of which soon spread 
far and wide, drawing hosts of pupils from all 
recognised centres of Sanskrit learning through¬ 
out India, till the fame of the Maithil College 
rapidly diminished and was eventually extingui¬ 
shed. V asudeva’s teachings gave a fresh stimulus 
to the cause of the study of Logic and his 
famous pupil Ragh unfitha(^iromani’s name stands 
first in the list of those who founded the new 
school of Logic named Navya Nyaya which to 
this day remains a monument of the keenness 
of the Bengali intellect. Ragliunatha was a son 
of a widowed Brahmin woman who earned her 
living by doing menial work at the house of 
Sarvabhauma. When only a lad of 3, Raghu- 
natha was asked by Sarvabhauma to get some bits 
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of burning wood from the kitchen for his pipe. 
Raghmmt ha it is The boy first took a quantity of 
noitiiy (lust in his hand and thus protect¬ 

ed brought the bits of burning wood to his 
master. It is said that this little incident struck 
the teacher as a sign of the boy’s intellectual 
powers and he undertook to teach him himself. 
At 5 when Raghunatha bogan to read the alpha¬ 
bets, he startled his teacher by the question 
“Sir why is the letter placed before ‘ ? 

What harm if their situation is changed?” 
Raghunatha afterwards rose to c nspicuous fame 
and eclipsed that of his contemporaries in the 
Held of Logic. Vasucleva’s own work in Sanskrit 
“ Sarvabhauma-Nirukti’ gave the first start to 
the pure intellectual basis on which this new 
school of Logic is founded. Gautama had kept 
the subject on a spiritual plane, hut Navya Nyaya 
entirely freed it from monastic thral. 

The fol of Vasudova nourished in Nadiya 
between 1170 and 1*180 A.I)., hut a great calamity 
befell the Hindu residents of the ancient city 
later on. It was reported to Husen Saha, the 
Emperor of Gauda, that a persistent rumour of 
a prohetie nature was in the air that the 
Brahmans of Nadiya would once more assert their 
supremacy in Bengal. The fire of heroism still 
lingered in the old Capital of the Hindu Kings, 
as the residents of the place were fine archers 
and had retained till then some of their warlike 
K 
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traits. The Emperor believed in the prophecy 
and ordered a general devastation of the place 
and a forcible conversion of its Brahmans to 
Islam. The prophecy referred to is mentioned 
in the Chaitanya Manual by Jayananda, who 
Tii«> Moiiainiiiicn was a contemporary of Chaitanya, 
♦n^ ni^'M of v.asii'! and confirmed by Vrndavaua Dasa 
iiuva irom Nmina. j n ]jj s Chaitanya Bhagavata 

written in loth). The angry monarch sent a 
strong Mahomedan army which was stationed 
at (he village of Pirulva near Nadiya, and forcibly 
converted the Brahmans to the Islamic faith. 
This is the origin of the Pirulya Brahmans. We 
an: told how the Hindus were not permitted to 
sound the conch shell in their temples and bathe 
in the Canges; if they did so they were forci¬ 
bly served with beef. The temples were dese¬ 
crated, the fig trees, sacred to the Hindus, were 
uprooted, and a general panic seized the inhabi¬ 
tants of the old city who fled from it in great 
numbers and settled in other provinces. Mahes- 
vara Viearada, the father of Sarvabhauma, went 
to Benares at this juncture, and the latter fled 
to Purl. Saivabhauma’s brother Vidyavachaspati 
deserted his country-seat and settled in a different 
part of Bengal. 

So great was the fame of Vasudeva as a 
scholar that Prat a pa ltiulra, the king of Orissa, 
accorded him a royal reception, offering him a 
a gold throne next to his own in his court. Thus 
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Honoured i,v ti.e honoured Vftsudeva continued to 
Knitf of Onssa. live i\ ir y. AVe also loarn from 

Jayananda’s work how a change came over the 
spirit of Husen Saha’s administration. He 
shortly after repented of his oppression, being 
convinced of the innocence of the Nadiya 
Brahmans and repaired as far as was possible 
the wrongs inflicted on them. 

Husen Saha had before this time destroyed 
some of the great temples of Orissa and led an 
expedition to conquer the province. Ih.it Pratapa 
ltudra was more than his march in the field. 
Not only he obliged Husen Saha to retreat, but 
himself planned an expedition, by way of 
retaliation, for the conquest of Bengal. Owing 
to some cause he could not however carry out 
his plan. He effectively held, however, the 
aggressive Islam spirit in cheek so far as his vast 
kingdom was concerned. 

It was at Puri that Vasudova first met Chai- 
tanya. He was then a lad of 24, of handsome 
appearance, and had taken the ascetic’s vow 
and conic to Purl to visit the temple of Jagan- 
liatha. The sight of the temple threw him into 
one of his fits of delirious joy, and heedless of 
the pilgrims and priests he ran ahead of them 
like a mad man and entered the temple. Before 
the image of God Chaitanya swooned in the 
height of his emotion. The Pandas—the custo¬ 
dians of the temple—taking him for a mad man, 
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beat him with a cane while in that unconscious 
state. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma was at the temple 
and was attracted by the sight of the handsome 
Interview «ui, young Sannyilsi lying unconscious 
ciiuitanya. on the floor. lie prevented the 

Vandas from heating him, and ordered him to 
he carried to his own house, for 8 hours Chai- 
tanya lay unconscious, the tears trickling down 
his cheeks, Imt lie occasionally spoke a few 
broken words indicative of the joy at his union 
with the Deity. By this time his companions 
had already .arrived and were now at the house 
of Sarvabhauma. They recited the name of 
Krsna aloud and sang his praises, upon which 
Chaitanya came back to his senses. Vasudeva 
asked his brother-in-law Gopiniltha who that 
interesting young man was. The latter told him 
that he was a citizen of Nadiya. Nilamvara 
Chakravartf, the father of Chaitanya’s mother 
£aehl, was a great friend of Sarvabhauma’s 
father Mahesvara Viearada. Sarvabhauma hearing 
this became interested in Chaitanya. The 
venerable scholar himself served the young 
Sannyilsi with meal on a golden plate, and invited 
him to stay in his house. He also showed great 
hospitality to his companions, who were for the 
most part citizens of Nadiya. This happened in 
150S) A.D. Chaitanya Clmritamrta relates the 
following dialogue between Vasudeva and Gopi- 
natha at this stage: Vasudeva:—“This young 
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man is a SannyasI. To what Order of ascetics 
does he belong?” Gopinatha :—“ lie is a disciple 
of Kec;ava Bharat!.” Vastxdeva But there are 
better Orders of Sannvasls. lb' is <[ilit<»;i young 
man and lias attractive looks, if will he difficult 
for him to keep the chast.it> of the ascetic’s vow. 
I shall teach him Vedanta and give him a better 
spiritual ideal, lie must forgo 
to improve (’iiai- fj ie inferior Order in which he 

s spirit iiaI 

tiMiniofr. has enlisted his name and lie 

made to enter into a higher Order.” Gopinatha;— 
“ He dot's not care for forms, it nutters little to 
what Order he belongs. You have not known 
him yet, when you do so, you will find him much 
above anything that you may have to teach.” 

Vasudeva told Chaitanya in his next inter¬ 
view with him that tvs a SannyasI he deserves 
every respect from him; hut he asked what 
right he had to take a Sannyasa vow while still 
so young. The Castras, he said, have laid it 
down that one may renounce the world and 
become a SannyasI only when he has passed at 
least two thirds of the usual term of life. 
Chaitanya humbly replied “ Do not, oh venerable 
sir, think me, to he so exalted a personage as a 
SannyasI. A longing for union >vith God has 
driven me mad, and thus have I shaven my 
head, torn my sacred thread and come away 
from home. I am only a hoy before you and 
do not knoAv even what is good and what is had 
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fov top. Kindly give me lessons and teach me 
the right course. I am grateful to you for 
protecting me from the hands of the Pandas 
to-day.” That day Vasudeva called him again 

to his presence and asked him to 

The silent listncr. 1 

listen attentively to the inter¬ 
pretations of the sacred texts which he would 
deliver in the evening. Chaitanya quietly sat 
and listened to the wonderful dessertations on 
theology which the veteran scholar gave. Not 
one day, but for seven consecutive days he did so, 
before a large and admiring audience. On the 
8th day Vasudeva said to Chaitanya “ For seven 
days you have hoard my discourses on the sacred 
IJpanishads but have made no comments, sitting 
mute all the while.” Chaitanyi replied “I am 
no scholar, and have not the capacity to enter 
into the spirit of your learned discourse. I listned 
to it simply because you ordered me to do so and 
also because it is the duty of a Srmnyasl to hear 
the interpretations of holy hooks.” Sarvabhauina 
said “Those who could not understand any por¬ 
tions of my speech referred their difficulties to 
me, which I have taken pains to elucidate. But 
you have not done so. I am not sure in what 
spirit you have taken my discourses. Your 
attitude seems mysterious to me.” Chaitanya 
said “Sir, since you wish me to speak I must 
confess that the texts of the Upanishnds are quite 
clear to me, but your explanations have clouded 
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their meaning. You avoid the direct meaning 
of the texts and indulge in niceties vhich do 
not, to my mind, represent the real spirit of the 
sacred books.” Chaitunya then explained the 
texts himself (pioting profusely from the (^astras. 

lie first referred to the 31st 
'Z-^:r Umry 91okrt, Chapter XiV of the 10th 
Ska tula of Crlmat Phagavafa and 
next dwelt upon the text of the <i tth (^doka of 
the 7th Chapter of the (>th Part, of the Visuu- 
pnrana, referring in support of if to the 5th 
(Jloka of the 7th Chapter of the Oita beginning 
wit h ’t? and made a 

speech which struck Sfirvabhauma as extraordi¬ 
nary. Put Sarvabhauma brought up an array 
of controversial arguments to dimolish 
(dualism) which Chaitunya had established. 
Chaitanya replied eloquently with a spiritual 
fervour which made the deepest impression on 
his audience. 11 is reply supported as it was by 
scholarly references and a clear and straightfor¬ 
ward statement of his points, demolished the 
adraHavada of Vasudeva to its foundation. When 
Chaitanya at the end recited the 31 st (^loka of 
th G2nd Chapter of the Padmapurana and burst 
into emotional ecstasy singing the hymn "50 ffa 
vfTTfW iff ? I (Oh thou compassion itself and the 
refuge of those who are heavy- 
Chaitanya’s divinity, laden) he could say no more; half 
broken words ‘oh thou, compassion 
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itself’ only came out of his lips, while tears chop¬ 
ped from his eyes and choked his voice till he 
passed into that trance—the beatific vision— 
which showed him to be more than a common 
mortal. His eyes rained tears, and were fixed 
heavenwards, llis arms were outstretched, as if 
to embrace the Unseen; he became unconscious of 
the physical world and a radiance came into his 
face which showed the heavenly sight of God-in- 
Man. 

So irresistible was his charm that the old scholar 
of 80 who was looked on as the very fountain of 
all learning now fell at the young Sannvfisl’s 
feet and accepted him as his God and saviour. The 
beautiful Gaurangnstaka, or 8 stanzas in honour 
of Chaitanya, that he wrote in Sanskrit, bears 
testimony to his profound faith in the apostle of 
Nadiya. 

It. was from Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and 
Gopinatha that the king Uratapaltudra had heard 
of the greatness of Chaitanya, which made him 
so eagerly seek an interview with him. 

Vasudeva's great reverence for Chaitanya is 
expressed in his celebrated utterance mentioned 
by the author of the Chaitanya Charitamrta in 
the 9th Chapter of the Madhya Khanda of his 
work. We have already referred to it on p. t 
and quote it here again:—“ If a thunderbolt 
falls on my head or even my sons die—that I can 
hear, hut not that I should he deprived of the 
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company of the Master.” 1 Govimla Dasa, who 
took down notes of Cliaitanya’s tour in the Deccan 
while he travelled with him, writes that on the 
return of Chaitanya to Purl the venerable Sarva- 
bhauma with joined hands addressed him and 
said “ That [ could hear a separation from you 
bespeaks a heart of stone in me” and the man 
fell on his knees weeping like a woman. 2 

Sarvabhauma died at about 1520 A. I). His only 
son Durgfidasa was also a scholar, lie annotated 
the celebrated Sanskrit (Irani mar, 
Dur^s, i.»«... thc Mu-dabodhr. i»v Bopadeva 
and also wrote a commentary of 
Kavikalpadruma. Durgadasa had the title of 
Vidyavagiya or ‘the masterof learning and speech.* 


IX. llamananda Rlnj . 

llama n an da Ray was the prime minister of 
llaja Pratap lludra of Orissa. His celebrated 
Sanskrit Drama “Jagannatha Vallabha” was one 
of the few books which were ivad and sung 
before Chaitanya every day by his order. 
This proves the admiration in which the 

1 “to ^ tff? rp ^ I 

toe? ^ ii” 
a srtto tol ^ i 
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book was hold bv the Master, llama Hay 
was a native of Vidvilnagara in central India. 
The prime minister of the king of Orissa 
had the title of Raja. When Chaitanya 
was at Ihiri, Jlhabatianda Hay, the father of 
Ramananda, still lived, and it is mentioned in 
the Chaitanya Charitamrita that Chaitanya once 
embraced the old man saying “Your son 
Ramananda is dear to me as my own self.” 
Ramananda had four brothers; (iopinatha 
Rattanayak, Ivalanidhi, Sndhanidhi and Hani- 
natha. They were all devoted to Chaitanya. 
Ramananda met (Chaitanya first on the bank of 
the (Jodavari, a few miles from his own town of 
Vidyanagara. It was in the month of June 
1510 A.l). The former had gone there, borne 
in a picturesque palankin, with a large escort 
. . . and a good number of Yaidika 

r,,aitnn .' a Rrahmans. Here Chaitanya paid 

him a visit and said that he had heard a good 
deal about his fervent faith from Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma and had longed to see him. Saying this 
he embraced the minister much to the surprise 
and embarrassment of the Rrahmans present, who 
said to one another “Look at this holv man, 
resplendant as a god. How strange that he 
touches a £udra and weeps for joy! ” l 

' 4? ill 3|W (W.W «f’t 3CSfi jpt I 
■JG9 'sUfeifaSl II 

Chaitanya Charitamrita , 

Madhya Khnnda. 
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Tlio famous dialogue of Chaitanya with 
Rfunananda unfolding the very spirit of the 
religion which tho former preached, has been 
elaborately discussed in the Chaitanya Charita- 
mrita, and wo cannot ludp hen* ui\ ing the gist 
of it. Rfunananda at the bidding of Chaitanya 
describes the various stages of Bhakti (devotion). 
The first is the Sadhya Rlntkli or that faith which 
has for its linal goal the carrying out of the 
duties prescribed to each caste hv 
l,, - uo * the (^astras; thc^ te I quoted was 

the verse VI LI, Chapter H, Part 1 1 1 of the 
Visnupurana. For elucidation of the next 
higher stage ltfun Kav took for his text the 
verse X.XV[I, Chapter LX of the Gita which 
says that one should work without a thought of 
the result—dedicating it to God. “ Fven this is 
merely external,” said Chaitanya, “ enter deeper 
still.” and llama Kay in describing the next 
higher stage took for his text the verse X XXII 
of Sknnda XIII of the (^rlmat Khagavata and the 
verse 07 of Chapter XVIII of the Gita which 
urges upon a spiritual aspirant the duty of resign¬ 
ing himself absolutely to God, leaving aside all 
forms and rites that belong to his sect—“ leave 
every thing else, all professions and callings, and 
surrender yourself to me * says Ivrisna in the 
latter verse “ and I will save you from all sins 
and sorrows.” When called upon to enter still 
deeper into the truths of religion, llama Ray 
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said that the spiritual soul must yearn for faith 
which springs from a true knowledge of things. 
The text (pioted was the verse 50, Chapter XYII 
of the Gita which says that one who has known 
God is content in himself and neither mourns a 
loss nor feels a desire. 

A still higher plane of Sadhya Bhakti is 
explained by Hama ltay at the bidding of the 
Master, tin; text (pioted being verse III, Chapter 
IBof the 10th Skanda of the (^rimat Klmgavata in 
which knowledge (Wfa) falls into the back-ground 
and faith (^fe 5 ) becomes the sole object. In a 
still higher plane of spiritual life faith takes the 
character of love; the text being a verse 
from Padmavall. 

This closes the sphere of Kaidlia Bhakti or 
that faith which follows the monastic rules and 
the injunctions of the scriptures, and llama Kay 
elucidates the principles of higher Vaisnava 
theology which aims at a direct communion 
with God. The first stage of this, according to 
verse XIII, Chapter HI of t^rlmat Bhagavata is to 
worship God by work, even as a servant does his 
Master, not as a matter of duty alone, but 
impelled by love. 

The servant carries out the command of the 
master and though he may do so with love, he 
remains one step below and cannot approach 
Him too close. The second stage referred to in 
verse II, Chapter XII of the 10th Skanda of 
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Bhagavata describes the Snkliva in which God 
becomes our friend and guide. He no longer 
commands, but is actually with us, play¬ 
ing on the stage of the world. The players 
love one another, as (hey are conscious that 
He is one of themselves and is the Main Player 
directing their plays. When danger comes, it 
loses its terror, as they know their friend to he 
in their miust, controlling their destiny and 
taking care of them. “Next” says Rumananda 
ltav at the bidding of Chaitanya k ‘is the stage 
of Batsalya Prema or low for a child.” The 
text quoted in support of this is verse XXXVIL, 
Chapter XVIIt of the 10th Skanda of the 
£rlmat Bhagvata. The world plays round the 
spiritual man as children and he watches 
it with affectionate can', as parents do. 
His only duty is to oiler his constant 
and anxious care to the well-being of all. This 
‘all 5 is his God. His affection is of a cosmo¬ 
politan character. Jasoda, like Madona of the 
Christian, typifies the Mother anxious for the 
protection of the divine child the ever-growing 
new babe of humanity. Even one’s own enemy 
appears to him in this stage as a mere child and 
is regarded with compassion and kindness. How 
this may be possible is to be found in the little 
incident of Nityananda’s conduct toJagaiand 
Madhai described on pp. 38-42. The baby of 
humanity grows wicked at imes and kicks in 
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return of love. The godly man feels no anger 
but blesses the children gone astray and prays 
for them saying : “Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do” even when they 
put a crown of thorns on his head and nail him 
to a cross. 

In a still higher stage of spirituality the soul 
approaches God as a Gopi—the 

Tilt' («n|)7. 

maid who forgets herself in the 
delight of witnessing the spectacle of dcvine love 
that conus from all sides. The text quoted is 
verse VIII of the. lOtli Canto of Govinda Llla- 
mrta which says that tin; GopT does not desire 
direct contact with Ivrsna. She deeply appre¬ 
ciates and enjoys the sight of supreme bliss 
which is to be seen in the Vrnda groves in the 
atHottrs of the eternal God Ivrsna and his 
eternal lover Itadhfi. The function of the (topi 
is identical with that of the poet which Sir 
llabindranath Tagore expresses so happily in 
the language of modern poetry :— 

“A.h pool, the evening draws near ; 

Your hair is turning gray, 

“Do you in your lonely musing hear the mes¬ 
sage of the hereafter ? 

“It is evening,” the poet said “and I am 
listening because some one may call from the 
village, late though it he. 

“I watch the young straying hearts meet 
together, and two pairs of eager eyes beg for 
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music, to break their silence and speak Tor 
them. 

“Who is there to weave their passionate 
songs, it* I sit on the short 1 of life and contem¬ 
plate death, and the beyond r” 

“The early evening star disappears. The 
glow of the funeral pyre slowly dies by the 
silent river. 

“Jackals cry in chorus from the courtyard 
of the deserted house in the light ef the worn- 
out moon. 

“If some wanderer, leaving h >;ue comes here 
to watch the night and with bowed head listens 
to the murmur of I lie darkness, who is there 
to whisper the secrets of life into his ears, if 1 
shutting my doors, should try to free myself 
from mortal bonds >” 

“It is a trifle that niv hair is turning gray. 

“I am ever as young or old as the youngest 
or the oldest of the village. 

“Some have smiles, sweet and simple, and 
some a sly twinkle in their eyes. 

“Some have tears that well up in the daylight 
and others tears that are hidden in the gloom. 

“They all have need for me and I have no 
time to brood over the after life. 

“I am of an age with each, what matter if 
my hair turns gray ?” 

The Gopls are represented as 'witnesses and 
helpers of the eternal play’ without a thought 
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of their own personal happiness. Thus forget¬ 
ful of their own selves, they are privileged to 
(niter the groves of sacred love, aiding in the 
union of soul with soul—ministrants to the cause 
of love which (lows from the eternal fountain 
of bliss. They are ever young in their appre¬ 
ciation of all that is beautiful and good in 
nature. ‘Time writes no wrinkles on their 
brows. 5 They live in Vrndavana—the spiri¬ 
tual heaven of the Vaisnavas, where the soul 
entirely free from the bonds of social traditions 
on one hand, and from tins obligations of scrip¬ 
tural rites on the other, finds out its own path 

inspired by love alone. This 

Tin* 

path is called the riufuniuja as 
opposed to that of Haidhi Khakti or faith that 
aims at observance of the instructions contained 
in the scriptures. The texts quoted by llama Kay 
for elucidation of (his stage were verse XX, 
Chapter XXXX, verse XIX, Chapter XXXVTI, 
verse XVF, Chapter LX, and verse 51, Chapter 
XXXVIE of the 10th Skanda of (^rimatvagvata. 
The (iopT is unattached to the world. No narrow 
selfish view clouds her perfect vision of that 
hliss which pervades the universe. Hence she 
occupies the position of (Juru in the Vaisnava 
theology. She is the witness of the “eternal 
play” and is its right interpreter. “Without 
her help’ 5 adds Kama Kay, quoting another 
text from the (^rimatvagvata “No one is 
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privileged to enter into the region of spiritual 
love”. 

In the Yaisnva theology the position of the 
Gopi as Guru is indicated by the fact that all 
the recognised religious preceptors of that faith 
who were either Chaitanya’s contemporaries or 
lived within half a century of him are believed 
by the Vaisnavas to be the incarnations of the 
(jopls of Vrnda' ana. Thus Naraliari is believed 
to he an incarnation of the Gopi named 'Madhu- 
mala, Yasu Ghosh of Gunatunga and so forth. 

The highest stage in this field belongs to 
Rfidha, who typifies the full blown beauty of 
spiritual love. Ohailama’s suggestive enquiries 
made Ramananda speak with great emotion 
and force of the love of Rfidha Cor Ivrsna ; and 
Chaitanya supplemented the interesting dialogue 
by ([noting verse XXXIA r , Chapter II of the 
11th Skanda, and verst' IX, Chapter XXY of the 
10th Skanda of the ^rimatvagvata which says 
“Whatever the spiritual soul sees in this perfect 
stage of bliss becomes to it a reminder of God. 
The gross goes into the hack ground and 
all that is seen presents to the eyes the all- 
embracing spirit of love—the perfect and clear 
vision of the living God. 

Rama Hay said “This highest stage of spiritual 
love has assumed a material form 
for before mo to-day and I find 
Clinitiinvn. the raptuvous ecstasies of love 


M 
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attributed to Rfullia in you, oh my Master”. 
Rama Ray saw the greatest marvel viz. a man 
loving God with all the ardour of his soul— 
frenzied by the emotions of love and steeped in 
ecstasies of boundless joy. 

Ten days and nights Rama Ray and Chaitanya 
spent together and Krsnadasa Kaviraja, the 
author of Chaitanya Charitamrta says “As a man 
finds a clue to an underground treasure from 
which lie at first collects bronze and copper 
and then jewels and diamonds, so the longer 
he talked with Chaitanya the more he found 
new paths opened to unknown treasures of 
spiritual experience. The beauty of Chaitanya’s 
trances and emotions convinced him of the truth 
of what be bad read in the sacred books 
with an overwhelming force. The presence of 
Chaitanya inspired him to compose a mystic song 
of great beauty which may thus be rendered 
into English : 

“At the beginning glances from each other 
revealed to us both the wonders of love—of the 
new world we now entered upon. 

“From that time forward our impassioned feel¬ 
ings have blossomed in an uninterrupted beauty. 

“Neither he nor I took any account of our 
Til.- souk »f sex —that be was a man and 1 

Kumnimmla. 

a woman. 

“Cupid shot bis arrows through our hearts 
and we were drawn to each other. 
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“Oil maid, tell Krsna of those sweet days 
and pray him that he may not forget them 

“YY r e took no help of any third person nor of 
the path which the learned follow. 

“If any'one helped us. it was I'iniya —the 
spirit of renunciation, and Cupid alone was our 
guide”.' 

YVe find in the Kadcha by (iovinda Dasa that 
Chaitanva preached this “You 

Its mysticism. * 

think that the romalitie relalion 
between man and woman is love, h« t I warn you 
it is not. True love will dawn only on those 
hearts which have risen above sexual feelings.” 2 

The next thing required for spiritual growth 
is the spirit of renunciation. Both these elements 
are hinted in the above mystical song. It 
further refers to the stage where the help of a 
Guru or a third person is not needed and the 
paths prescribed by the scriptures are ignored,— 

1 W vi? i 
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The spell of love alone possesses the soul which 
lon^s for direct communion. 


A, Narahari Marlar. 

Anion^* the other followers and friends of 
Chaitanya, Narahari Sarkar of the village of 
C^rlkhanda in the District of Hurd wan deserves 
a prominent- mention. llis father was Narayana 
Deva Sarkar -a Vaidva by caste,. The family 
claimed descent from hintha Dasa (1100—1109 
A.D.) who was the Commander-in-Chief of 
Vallala Sen’s army. In the Sanskrit genealo¬ 
gical work the Chandra Prablia— 

I 111' JH'dl'gTl'l'. 

wo iiiul it mentioned that Pantha 
Dasa settled in a flourishing village named 
Bali nasi in the district of Burdwau. Some of 
his descendants lat<n- on moved to the village of 
Wmrecwara in the same district and thence to 
(^rlkhanda. 

Narahari’s elder brother Mukunda was physi¬ 
cian to Husain Saha, the Emperor of Gaur. 
Mukumla’sson Baghunandana acquired celibrity 
in the subsequent period of Vaisnava history 
as a scholar and pious man. Narahari was horn 
in 1178 A. I). and was one of the constant 
companions of Chaitanya when the latter was 
at Nadiya. We find him also paying his annual 
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visit to Puri to moot Chaitanva along with 
Why ho is not other Bengalis during the rainy 

mentioned in t he ir * i . . 

Chiiitanya Bim-a- seasons. He IS described III con- 
temporary historical works as ol* 
a handsome appearance and a bright fair colour. 
It is stated that Yrndavana Dasa, the author of 
tlie Chaitanya Bhagavata had some private 
grudge against Narahari on which account he was 
not numtioned in his work. The next biographer 
of Chaitanya, Lochana Dasa, was, howc\er, a 
disciple of Narahari and made several respectful 
references to his Guru in his work. Lochana 
Lochana Dtisa, Dfisa’s Chaitanya Mangala was 
hmihwiHe. composed in 1537 A.D. only two 

years after tlie Chaitanya Bhagavata of Vrnda- 
vana Dasa. 1 

Narahari is chiefly known for the songs he 
composed in praise of Chaitanya. The burden 
of these songs is often a tender yearning of the 
poet’s soul for meeting Chaitanya. They show 
the ardour of womanly passion and their 
language is borrowed from that of the Gopis 
of Vrndavana as described in the Bhagavata- 
literaturc. Late Balm Jagatbandlm Bhadra 
collected a little above 100 of these songs, and 
these are the first that were composed in the ver¬ 
nacular in glorification of Chaitanya. Later on 
Vasudeva Ghosh, alsoa contemporary of Chatianya, 

1 See Preface to ‘Gaurapada Tarangini ’ hy JagathandJiu llhudra, 
(1904), pp. 130 and 134. 
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The first verna¬ 
cular koiij's on 
Chaitanya. 


took the field composing master¬ 
pieces or similar songs. These 
describe every incident of Chai- 
tanya’s life in an impassionate language, often 
reaching a high level of genuine pathos. But 
Narahari must he given the credit of being the 
pioneer in the Held. hi his day Chaitanya’s life 
was not yet written in the vernacular; for in one 
of bis songs Narahari writes: 


“One who will write his (Chaitanya’s) bio¬ 
graphy is not yet born. Long may we have to wait 
for him. If the Master's life be written in the 
vernacular all people will understand it. Oh when 
will the lord fulfill this expectation of ours 1 ” 

It appears that a biographical account of 
Chaitanya in Sanskrit was already written by 
Murari (lupta when Narahari wrote these lines. 
In them a stress is laid on the word ‘vernacular’ 
which may be taken as hinting at the already 
existing Sanskrit work. 

Besides these songs Narahari wrote a book 
named Namamrta Samudra in Bengali and 
another named Bhajanamrta in Sanskrit. 

Narahari was the first among the numerous 
followers of Chaitanya to preach the Chaitanya- 
eult. I to prepared the code and 

Ho is Hu* first . 

to protu'h tin; c’luti- the mantra for the worship of 

taiiva-cull. . A 

Chaitanya and these were accepted 


ism, "ipfw c=rt^ ^ ii 
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by other Vaisnavas in Bengal, a short time 
after. The descendants of Narahari are known 
as Vaidya G os warn is of (^rlkhanda having a 
large following of Brahmin disciples. 

The great love in which Narahari was held 
by Chaitanya is indicated by the fact that the 
latter while touring in the Deccan about the 
year 1510 mentioned Narahari in one of bis 
trances. Cbaitanya was totally absorbed in 
his emotional felicities and seemed to have 
forgotten the rest of the world fo<* the two years 
during which he visited the shrines and holy 
cities of the South. This mention of Narahari 
shows that he remembered at least one of his 
friends at Nadia. The passage which refers 
to this mention is found in Govinda Dasa’s 
Kadclia and may be thus translated : 

“Sometimes in his frenzy Chaitanya says 
‘Oh Narahari, dear as my life, 

Clmitanya’s rocol- . / , 

lection of Narahari COHie and Sill £ the pi'MSeS Ot 
in the Deccan. i p*i 

Krsna and for this, dear mend, 
I will embrace you.” 

“Narahari died in the C^aka 11(53 or 1 a 11 
A.D. 


<*ili Jravfa, 

*ifs cttra ■'itPurs Tfit i 


Kiu.arltu bif (Jurinda Dasa. 
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X L T (()) (fi r a dan a . 

VanoTvadan was the writer of some exquisite 
songs on Chaitanya and JJadha Krsna. Jadu- 
nandana Dasa wrote a memoir of Vanelvadana 
in the 9ika lOJJS or 1710 A.l). This work is 
called the Van<;I<;iksa. We learn from it that 
Vanelvadana Mas horn in the year 1491 A.11. 

Tie was therefore iunior to 

Th<‘ V;im;Tt;ik.s;i. 

Chaitanya by 8 years. Ilis father 
Chhakari Chat.to was a resident of the village 
of Patuli near Kabul hut afterwards settled at 
Ivulia, one of the wards of the town of Nadiya, 
now' merged in the Canges. Resides his numerous 
songs which are to he found in the Padakalpa- 
taru and other song-anthologies of the Vaisnavas, 
Vanelvadana wrote two works named Dwipakoj- 
jala and Dm ipannih'f. 

Chaitanya held frequent discussions with 
Vanelvadana on the cardinal doctrines of the 
Vaisnava creed and these are embodied in 
the work Yancisiksa which vru have just 
mentioned. 


To the 


Vain;! Viulmm’ 

songs. 


latter tool< 


Vaisnavas Vanclvadana’s name is 
specially sacred, as he became 
guardian of Viehnupriya Devi, 
wife of Chaitanya, when the 
Sannyas and left Nadiya for good. 


An image of Chaitanya was made by Vamjl- 


vadana at her bidding and was daily worshipped 


by her, The descendants of Yadava Mif-ra are 
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the present custodians of this image nhich is 
now worshipped in a temple at Nadiya. 

I shall attempt here to translate two of the 
songs of* VanoTvadana. The pathos of the 
original Bengali and their perfect rythm must 
inevitably be lost in my translation. 

[Badlm, though a princess is a milk-maid 
and as such goes to sell milk and curd, this 
being her professional calling. If is mid-day 
and Krsna thus accosts her in the path.] 

“ Oh my charming one, how can you walk 
by such a path as tin’s ? 

“ Here take your seat under the cool shade 
of Kadamva and 1 shall myself buy all that 
yon may have to sell. 

“ The mid-day sun shines over head and the 
dust of the path burns below. Your feel, my 
love, are tender as the lily-buds. 

v c^ ; 

v£) *W?l 

cy\?< to ; 

■sf^frr c*rtetara ^ 1 

'sitft, -ii^ vffm, fm ^1 cts h" 

5$ ^^ ^1*1, 53*1 TO1*T ; 

*np*f cs*r raft 

C$fa1 frfa; 
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ft?rfa 5 5tt^f3 ^tf*i, 5 ^^ 5(fer 
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“ It pains mo to behold your sweet face 
flushed by beat and your braided hair-hanging 
all loose from labour. 

“ Priceless diamonds are on your person ; not 
safe are these from the robbers who infest the 
high-way. 

“ Here do I hold the tax-collector's Office, 
only for you, mv beloved. Leave me not, 
I pray.” 

“ The maidens all wandered away, leaving 
lladhil alone in that charming woody land. 

“ llis eyes glistening with tears of joy, 
Krsna came and fell at her lotus feet, saying 
‘Oli my charming one, blessed am I, God be 
thanked that we have met in this place. My 
happiness knows no bounds to-dav. 

The sun has smitten your moon-like face 
with its rays and the sound of the anklets on 
your fort proclaims the labour of your walk, my 
beloved. 

“ Pain would T place your lovely feet on my 
bosom and they will he a delight to my eager 
eyes. 

Permit me, dear, to sprinkle fragrant sandal- 
drops on you. Saying this, with imploring looks 
he held her by the hand and with his own purple 
garment did he wipe away the dust from her 
feet. 

“ In the lonely bower thus did the lovers 
meet and Yancidasa is pleased at their meeting.” 
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Yanylvadana Chatto followimjr the traditional 
courtesy of the Vaisnava poets subscribes him- 
self as Yancidasa in the above colophon. 
These soni^s were written about the year 

1620 A. D. 

VaneTvadana had tw o sons -Chaitanya l)asa 
and ?s it yanamhi J)asa. Prof. 

Hia flcMcviulaiils. in _ . • at \ .» i i 

Hha^avata Coswanu, M.A. oi the 
Hughli College is descended from \ an<;Ivadana. 


.17/. I7tamh 'lit (I Ini.SIi. 

Vasudeva Gliosa, Ilia famous musicdon and 
poet, was one of the most conspieotis figures in 
the processions of klrhutu hid by Chaitanya at 
Nadiya. Vasudeva and his two brothers Madha- 
vfumnda and Gobindananda were all devoted to 
Chaitanya. They were originally residents of 
Kumarhatta from where they came down to 
Nadiya and settled there. Vasudeva’s songs are 
now by far the best of those which have for 
their themes the incidents of Chaitanva’s life. 
He was one of those who deeply mourned the 
Sannvasof Chaitanya and his desertion of Nadiya. 
This invests his songs with intense pathos and 
intrinsic poetry. Vasudeva acknowledges that 
he owed his first impetus in writing songs on 
Chaitanya to the poems of Narahari Sarkar. He 
thus refers to his indebtedness 
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“ I drank from the fount of songs composed 
. . . . v I)v Narahari Narkar and thus 

»' j *nari. conceived the notion of writing 

poems on Chaitanva. ” 1 

“ Wlnui lie sang the songs of his own compo¬ 
sition ” writes the venerable Kvsna Dasa Kavi- 
raja in his (-haitanya-t-haritamrta “ descriptive 
of Chaitanya’s life, e v<mi the wood and stone 
would melt at hearing them.” Me find it 
mentioned in work named Vaisnavachara Dar- 
paua that Yasudeva Ghosa spent the last part of 
his life at Tamluk the old maritime town 
Tamralipta. 


A III. Mtnori (lupin. 

Mu ran (iupta was horn in ISylhct about 
11-71 A. I). and was a Yaidya by easte. Along 
with (^rivasa, Chandra (^ekhara and others he 
left Sylhel and came and set I led at Nadiya ill his 
early youth. He acquired profound scholarship 
in Logic, Medicine and other subjects and though 
older than Chaitanva by at least 1 5 years, held 
many learned disputations with him, while the 
latter was a student in the tol of Gangadasa 
lkimlit at Nadiya. 

^| fa ^ wa | 

* new wn 
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Murari became so devoted to Chaitanya that on 
heaving the news of liis resolution 
nilttTm^sIliV’ici(> 1 '°^ to take Sannyas, he attempted to 

commit suicide and was discover¬ 
ed by Chaitanya preparing his self-destruction 
with a knife and was dissuaded from this course. 

Murari (iupta is said to have been a worship¬ 
per of Kama and is therefore believed by the 
orthodox Yaisnavas as an incarnation of llanu- 
mana — Rama’s devoted servant.Murari’s humi¬ 
lity and high morals form the subject of praise in 
all the memoirs of Chaitanya. We Jiml it men¬ 
tioned in Chaitanya-Charitamrta that when on 
his visit to Chaitanya at Puri, the latter touched 
him with his hand in an affectionate manner, 
Murari'shrank a little and said that he was a 
great sinner not worthy of the Master’s touch. 
Chaitanya said “ Murari no more, it breaks my 
heart to see the humility of such a venerable 
and pious man. ” In the Kadcha of (Jovinda we 
find Murari as one of the foremost of those who 
welcomed Chaitanya at Puri on his return from 
the Deccan, ilis emotion on the occasion was 
so great that he fell unconscious on the ground 
near Chaitanya’s feet. 1 

Murari (iupta is the lirst writer of a hio- 

rhe tirsi hioi'tu- graphical account of Chaitanya. 
i»i»v of ciiaitHuya. He wrote it in Sanskrit in 151 L 


Kaclclia hy Guvimla Dasa. 
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four years after Ohaitanya had left Nadiya as a 
Sannyasl. During these years wild stories had 
grown at Nadiya attributing superhuman quali¬ 
ties and powers to Ohaitanya. And the veteran 
scholar in his touching admiration believed them 
all and poetically described them in his cele¬ 
brated work. Ohaitanya was unwilling that his 
life should be written by any one. Murari, as 
1 have said, wrote one alter Ohaitanya had left 
his native town, (j-ovindn D'isa alone recorded 
facts of his life as he saw them, but tells us 
that he did so very privately without the know¬ 
ledge of Ohaitanya who was averse to self-glori- 
lication. Swarupa Damodar, one of the most 
learned admirers of Ohaitanya, is also said to 
have written some 4 biographical notes of him 
about this time; we have, however, come across 
only a few' incomplete specimens of them, 
tlovinda Dfisa wrote his notes on Chaitanya’s 
lour in the Deccan in vernacular in 1511-1513, 
but these were kept in strict privacy. Of the 
contemporary records of Chaitanya’s life, there¬ 
fore, Murari’s book, written in elegant Sanskrit, 
was by far the most widely read among the 
Vaisnavas and respected by them as a standard 
authority to which all subsequent biographers 
referred in a spirit of reverence and with perfect 
trust. 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja the author of Ohaitanya 
Charitamrta, says of this w ork : 
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“All the incidents of Chaitanya’s boyhood 
have been recorded in the form of notes by 
Murari Gupta.” 1 

Later on Lochana Dasa, the author of Chai- 
tanya Maugala, mentions these note's as follows:— 
“ Murari Gupta of the Vaidya cast was a 
resident of Nadiya, lie was one of the constant 
companions of Chaitanya. Murari wrote in 
Sanskrit the incidents of the Master’s life up 
to his youth. I read this narrative and was 
charmed with it. This is how I first conceived 
the idea of writing (Jhaitanva’s life.” " 

Murari Gupta’s Kadoha, a.> his work is 
called, has lately been published from tin? Amrta 
Bazar Patrika Press, Calcutta. 

XIV .— (Jopala Bhatfa. 

Gopala Bliatta, who is reputed as the author 
of Hari Bhakti Vilasa, a work which be elahor- 
ated rather than wrote himself, was the son of 
Ben kata Bhatta and a nephew of the celebrated 
Pravodhananda Sarasvatl of Benares whom we 

' “ fife , 

m ii 
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have already mentioned in a previous lecture. 
Be a kata Bhatta had two brothers, Pravodha- 
nanda who obtained celebrity as the leader of 
the Dandi sect of the ascetics of Benares, and 
Trimalla who lived in the Deccan. Copfila Bhatta 
was born in A. D. in the village ol Bhat- 

tamari in Southerern India, so 

Ills 

lie was onlv 7 years old when 
Chaitanya visitod his native country. We do 
not credit the account to lx? found in the Prema- 
vilasa, the Bhaktiraf nakar and other later works, 
that Chaitanya spent four months of a rainy 
season at the house of Ben kata Batta at Bhat- 
tamari. (Jovinda DiWi, who mentions minute 
details of Chaifanya’s tour there, does not say 
that the latter stayed anywhere in the country 
for more than a week except at Dvaraka. The 
author of Chaitanya Chari tarn rt a was greatly 
indebted to Uopala Bhatta for some of the 
materials of his monumental work. But while 
treating of other particulars about him, Krsim- 
dasa Kaviraja does not refer to Chaitanva’s stav 
for four months at Bhatlamari. This omission 
is significant, and shows the untrustworthy 
character of the tradition. It must have been fabri¬ 
cated by the later writers in order to give import- 
Tin-inii> of cimt. to (lopala lUmtta for his 

rr» H . , E 1 " K w!; , h l° n ^' association with the Master, 

uopniii n\ux\i-.\ in j s ( jLiitpossible that after 

the Ihvoitn is nmv- 1 1 

Pravodliananda’s acceptance of 
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Chaitanya as his saviour and Guru, his nephew was 
naturally attracted to take the banner of Vaisna- 
vism in his hand and preach the Chaitauya-cult. 
We do not however disbelieve that Chaitanya 

V 

saw G opal a Bhatta in the Deccan. ft he did 
so it was of so slight and trilling interest-that 
Govinda did not think it worth while to notice it 
in his account. Indeed people outside the pale 
of the ‘Vaisnavas did not credit the story, as 
will be observ 'd from the following incidental 
references to it by Narahari Chakravarti in his 
Bhaktiratnakara. 

“When the blaster was travelling in the 
Deccan he stayed in the house of Benkata 
Bhatta for four months. The author of 
Chaitanya Charitamrta did not mention it in 
the account of the Master’s tour there. There 
is a mention of Chaitanya’s visit to Benkata 
Bhatta’s house but not of his stay there for four 
months.” 

And again “As Chaitanya’s stay at Bhatta- 
mari for four months has not been mentioned 
in any authoritative works, incredulous people 
do not seem to be willing to accept the account 
as true.” 1 

The Gaurpada Taranginl says that Gopala 
Bhatta was 30 years old when Chaitanya visited 
the Deccan. We all know that Gopala Bhatta 

1 The Bhakti Ilatnakara 1st Taranga. 


O 
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was bom in 15051 and Chaitanya toured in the 
Deccan during 1510-1511. So from whatever 
point the tradition is assailed it proves weak and 
untenable. The Premavilasa first mentioned this 
unauthentieated tradition invented probably to 
evaporate the importance of the already 
important man (iopfila Bhatta. I dwell on this 
point at some length because it has been made 
much of by later Vaisnava biographers. Gopala 
Bhatta was the Guru of Commas Aelmrya— 
the greatest of the latter day Vaisnava worthies. 
C^rinivasa evinced wonderful faith in his youth. 
His scholarship and other qualities of the head 
and heart- led him deservedly to a position of the 
highest eminence in Vaisnava society. After 
leaving Vrndavana, however, ho came to .Bengal 
and married at Visnupur where he quietly settled 
down to a prosperous worldly life, receiving 
gifts of considerable money and lands from Baja 
Vira llamvira of Visnupur who had become his 
disciple. (^rTnivasa succeeded from a worldly 
point of view in enlargin'*’ the Vaisnava circle', 
and drawing within its gradually widening 
boundaries many of the influential members of 
tin* Bengal aristocracy. The fame of this leader 
rang in the ears of the Yaisnavas throughout 
the country. But when Manohara Dasa, a native 
of Visnupur paid a visit to Gopala Bhatta at 
Vrndavana and spoke of the attainments of 
(^rmivasa in glowing terms, Gopala Bhatta 
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remained silent tor some time and then said 
“Fallen alas, fallen from his path.” 1 The ideal 
of Gopala Bhatta was the founding of a spiritual 
kingdom which does not perish, and not the 
attainment of worldly success even in the cause 
of the extension of Yaisnava faith in India. 

(iopala Bhatta with Raghunatha l)asa— 
Raghunatha Bhatta, llupa, Sana- 
<)n, ‘ ol ,lu ‘ " lx tana and Jna formed the glorious 
group of I he “Six (ioswamis" 
whose works possess scriptural authority with 
the Yaisnava community of Bengal 

XI\ / c/i /y v/rcrc Pm'dif . 

Yakre<;wara Pundit was horn in Sclan. Tie 
left Xadiya and spent a considerable part of his 
life at Puri as a companion of Chaitanva. It 
is mentioned in tho Chaitanva Chandrodaya 
Kauinudi by Premadasa written in raka, 15)} t 
or l()07 A. 1)., that the dance of Vakreewara in 
the Yaisnava procession attracted the attention 
of Raja Pratapa Rudra of Orissa. (JopTnatha 
Achftrya introduced him to the Raja by saying 
that his dance in an ecstasy of 

lliy (lancitm’ 

devotion was almost as perfect 
as that of Chaitanva himself. Chaitanya 
Chartamrita says : — 

1 ^ ^ I 

^ u 

nr? ^ 

Tlu* < ’li.'iitau v;» CIin mlro/ln} a 

Ka urnmli. 
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“For hours and hours together he could dance 
without exhaustion, keeping up a continuous 
flow of animation and emotional interest among 
the processional party. Chaitanya himself sang 
when Vakreewar danced/’ 


Ail. Gauri Dasa. 

Gauri Dasa was a native of Kalna. lie was 
descended from Varunacharya of the Mukhati 
family of Drahmins. Ilis father’s name was 
Kansari and mother’s name Vimala Devi. He 
had five brothers of whom Suryadflsa Sarkhel 
became afterwards a noted figure in the 
Vaisnava community as Nityananda married his 
two daughters Vasudha and Jahnavl. It is said 
that- Chaitanva crossed to the other side of the 
Ganges once, steering the boat himself with 
an oar. This oar, together with a copy of 
the Gita in Chaitanya’s own hand-writing was 
preserved with great care by Gauri Dasa. In 
due course they passed into the hands of Ilridava 
Chaitanva, a disciple of Gauri Dasa and are now 
to be seen in the Chaitanya Temple at Kalna. 
Gauri Das made images of Chaitanya and Nitya¬ 
nanda in Nimba wood during their lifetime. 
These images which are now worshipped in the 
temple at Kalna are said to bear a striking 
resemblance to those whose likenesses they are; 
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and many legendary tales are told by the simple 
village folk about them. One of them runs 
thus : 

AVhen Chaitanva and Nitvananda paid a visit 
to Gaurldasa at Kalna in 1510 

The images of 

0hairany.i ami Ni- A.D. tllC latter WHS SO lUHch 

tyunaiida at Kalna. . 

impressed and charmed by their 
presence that he implored them to stay with him 
at Kalna as long as he lived. Chaitanva unable 
to resist his importunities said that he would 
comply with his request. Tn the /»7 rUnia pro¬ 
cession at his house that night, Gaurldasa was 
surprised to find two figures of vjhaitanya and 
two figures of Nityananda, exactly alike, singing 
songs in his courtyard. lie approached all the 
four when they said : — 

“ Keep any two of us and we will stay with you.” 

Upon this Gaurldasa caught hold of a pair and 
they became transformed into Nimba-wood- 
figures which have since been worshipped in the 
temple at Kalna. 


XVIT.—Parnmananda Son ( Katnkaniajjura.) 

Paramananda Sen, who was afterwards dis- 
Tho village tinguished as 6 Kavikarnapura 5 
Kanchrapara. or < the ear ornament of poets,’ 

was born in the 1528 at Kanchrapara, a village 
28 miles to the North of Calcutta. This village 
was once a celebrated seat of scholars, 
and stories of wonderful physical strength 
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of its inhabitants in olden times are still related 
in the neighbouring- locality. Here a Vaidika 
Brahmin named Baclmrama Adhikarl, possessed 
of herculian strength, is said to have removed 
unaided a big palm tree that lay obstructing 
the passage of the women to the landing 
f/Z/af of the Ganges. The story of his gallant 
leaf is still narrated enthusiastically by the 
people of the locality. It is also said that a 
youth of this village was once caught by a croco¬ 
dile in the Ganges, whereupon his companions 
swam across the river and .succeeded in drawing 
the crocodile by force to the bank with its victim 
who revived. In this village stands the cele¬ 
brated temple of Krsna Raya, the god established 
by Sivananda Sen, the lather of our poet. This 
temple was re-built in 1785 A.l). when the one, 
founded by Kaelm Hay of Jessore for the deity 
in the lbth century, had sunk in the bed of the 
Ganges. The cost of building the present temple 
was one lakh of Rupees which was borne by 
Nimaicharana Mallik and Gauvacharana Mallik 
of Calcutta. It is one of (lie most artistic temples 
that adorn the Gangelie valley; on account of its 
lying in an almost deserted village, it has not yet 
attracted the notice of the critics of Indian art. 
The inscription on the pedastal of the image 
runs as follows : 

cfRts Wv i 

f^s?: fjW’l n” 
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Sivananda Sen established Hie imago in the 
, , lr KrM1Jl name of his Guru (^i nath Acharva. 
trmph ‘- Sivananda belonged to the physi¬ 

cian caste and was one of Chaitanya's respected 
Friends. It is said that Parainananda, his son, 
displayed ])oetical powers From a very early age 
and received the title' oF c Kavikarnapflra 5 From 
Chaitanya himselF. The Chaitanya Chandrodava 
written by our poet is a master-piece of "Mediioval 
Sanskrit dramatic literature. It was eompleied 
by Kavikarnapura in the year 1 r>(>S A.l) I give 
below a Free rendering of the preliminary portion 
oF this work : 

“ Look! here, and behold the god Purusotlama 
who looks dark as collyrium, or the blue-tinted 
emarald on this sea coast, or like the Tamala-trees 
of the Nilgiri Hills, or like a proud elephant 
chained to the immortal tig-tree the 6 Akshaya 
Hata.’ Idle great god will shortly march in his 
Car-journey, and the ceremony has drawn an 
immense multitude whose exclamations of “ Vic¬ 
tory to the Lord ” have now tilled the whole air’s 
space. 

“In the height of spiritual ecstasy these people 
have forgot their caste-distinctions, and the 
Brahmins and Sudras have joined their voices 
in singing the praises of God. 

“ The gleeful exclamations of the women, 
whose voices are musical like those of the nymphs 
presiding over the ten directions, are echoed 
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afar. On the other side, hark to the solemn song 
of the taber and of the trumpet and the shrill 
sounding bugle. These have raised a mingled 
noise which has well-nigh deafened the ear 
drowning the voices of the great crowd. 

“ At this moment, the great king Pratapa 
11 mlra, the custodian of the temple of Jagannatha, 
approaches with slow pensive steps, his mind 
full of gloom, for Chaitanya has 

Aii ox track from . , . . 

tin* Uliaihnrya just pUSSC'd a Way LrOlll tlllS WOl'lCl. 
Cliundiodti} a. jj. j s [hat leilds its 

colour to the sorroundings. The joyous shouts 
of the multitude do not produce any effect on 
the unhappy king. A few moments after, the 
King addressed me and said :— 

u Oh thou master player, there stands res¬ 
plendent as ever the great God of the JNTlgiri 
Hills ; the pompous ceremony of his Car-journey 
is as grand now as ever it was. Look there 
and behold the pilgrims coming from all direc¬ 
tions as on previous occasions. They await with 
reverence the forthcoming religous festivities. 
This garden in the precincts of the temple- 
courtyard is even more beautiful than para¬ 
dise. Hut in my eyes there is a void in all that 
I see, because Chaitanva has left us. 

“ Dost thou give me some comfort by play¬ 
ing a drama in which the heavenly life of that 
prince of ascetics—that very soul of love— 
Chaitanya may he the fitting subject.” 
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[n tl’f oove prologue tho author states that 
the drama was written hv the ordm* of and 
played l)efore the king* Pratapa IJudra. 

Some modern writers have < on founded this 
Paramananda Sen whose title is kavikarnapur, 
with Paramananda Pun. This is a serious mis¬ 
take 1 as the latter was an elderly ascetic of 
Tirhut, much respected In (’haitanva himself, 
whereas tin* former (Ivavikai napur) was a mere' 
child when Chaitanva saw him at Purl and 
prophesied his future greatness. 


X! T1 /. n (KjInufUha Dri'Sii. 

I n the history of the V aisnava apostles who 
gathered round Hhaitanya there is perhaps no 
one who .deserves such prominent notice, as 
liar’llunatha Das, born in the year 1 M)N at the 
village of Chandpur within the jurisdiction of 
the old town of Saptagrama. 

Saptagrama, probably the Xian fa raffia' of the 
Homans, was at that time a most nourishing 
town in Bengal. It was the, capital of a 
Arahomedan General who ruled lower Bengal 
under the Kmperor of Gaur. ft consisted of 
seven wards, named after seven princely saints— 
sons of an ancient Hindu king of 
^iptuoiamu. Kanauj, who had in pre-historic 

times conquered Bengal. Saptagrama in those 
days was the residence of a large number of 


r 
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Europeans whose ships lav anchored on the 
river SaraswaU, laden with merchandise 4 . This 
riven* meet in**; the (Janies and Jumna at. TrivenI 
branched oil* a short way down, and (lowed in 
a semi-circular course 4 by ttaptagrama and met 
the (Jangvs again near Alipur. Idle 4 Saraswati 
is now a dead rive*r and the great commercial 
activity which once; markeal its course is 

a matter of interest merely to the students of 
antiepiity. It was the most important port for 
s< 4 a-going vesseds in Rental during the 
Mahometan time's, and when it tell into de- 
cademce 4 owing to various cause's, the chief of 
which was the 4 silting up of the river Saraswati, 
(’hittagong rose 4 to distinct ion as a seaport, 
though it could never e 4 (|ual even faintly the 4 
historic glory of ihe 4 older town, as far as her 
political importance and great economic 

resources were concerned. A Bengali poet of 
the 4 1.7th Century who had visited all the impor¬ 
tant towns of Lndia of his times describes 
Saptagrama to he 0 m 4 of the greatest of them. 1 

' K^nu Kama, who wiolo a (>00111 in honour of Sa.sthi Dev] 

in M>S7 A.l) , muko.v iht' lollowmn montion of Sa ptauranm. - 

- m ^ ctrfacfR 1 

*-ri (^ht) 11 

^ (M*\ m 1 

Offa*rr*( thi "syr j 
&tw Ik* c*tr* u 
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The Mahomedan Governor of the town was 
so powerful that he frequently revolted against 
the Emperor of Gaur, and the revenue of the 
place could not be recovered without sanguinary 
skirmishes. This made the Emperor do away with 
the Governorship, and lease the town and its 
adjoining villages to two inlluential Kayastha 
Chiefs, Hiranya and Govardhana. The condition 
was that they should pay a revenue of 12 lakhs 
of rupees a vear, and the Emperor would not 
interfere with the internal administration of the 
district. Under this new arrangement, the 
annual income from the land alone rose to 20 
Him n v a an.i lakhs, besides which the taxes 
(.ovardimna. on the exports and imports— 

were a source of considerable additional income 
to the brothers, Hiranya and Govardhana; so 
that they held a very important position amongst 
the aristocracy of Eastern India. I need 
scarcely remind my readers that the value of 
money was much higher in the lGth Century 
than it is now. 

Both Iliranya and Govardhana were well 
versed in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, and their 
court was a favourite resort of distinguished 
scholars. In the ‘ Sangit Madhava’ a work by 
Govinda Dasa, the famous Vaisnava poet of the 
16th Century, there is a line which says : “If 
you seek a really charitable man in Bengal where 
can you find one greater than Govardhana and 
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if you seek a true poet where can you find one 
better than Damodar of Srikhanda.” 1 

So the brothers had a reputation not only 
as scholars, but as honest god-fearing men 
who gave much in charity and lived in the 
spiritual environment of the Bengal of those 
days. NT lain vara ChakravartJ, grandfather of 
Chaitanya, was a great friend of the two 
brothers, and Chaitanya himself in his childhood 
used to call them uncles, though they were 
Kayastha by caste and he a Brahmin. 

ILiranya had no children and (Jovardhana 
had an only son ltaghunatha Dasa—the idol of 
the family, and sole heir to their vast property. 

I n his childhood Itaghumltha received his edu¬ 
cation in Sanskrit from one Valarama Acharya, 
a native of Chandpur. Valarama Acharya 
was a devout Vaisnava, and ltaghunatha had 
a spiritual training under this excellent man. 
Tt happened at this time that llaridasa, the 
Mahomedan convert to Vaisnavism, paid a visit 
to Yalarama Acharya and stayed with him for 
seven or eight days at Chandpur. A world was 
revealed to young Ltaghunatha of which he 
had already obtained only glimpses from the 
Kariy spiritual teachings oi Valapama. He saw 
in llaridasa, the fulfilment of the 
best ideal of a man. He was passionless, sweet 

oiks cttw-Hi »tco l 


SangTta Madhava. 
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and resigned to Cod, full of pott-v and tenderness 
and witli an overflow iu“* devotion which the 
more tlio boy saw he admired (In' more, and 
when Haridasa went away, tta^Iiunatha saw the 
world in a new -reading (ho mercy of 

(Jod every where and striviiu: for the “<)ud of 
all. 

Valarama Achavya used lo pay Iiis visit to 
Hiranya and (jovanlhanu every day; for he 
was their family priest as wadi ; and when he 
spoke of the little incidents of ilaridasa's life 
to the brothers, lta^hmaltha heard them with 
rapt attention and was all tears in admiration. 
Ln January 151.0 tin' report that Chaitanya 
left Nadiya for i»*ood and turned aSannyasi spread 
throughout tin' country, and created a “Teat 
feeling amongst all elasses of men. It was the 
constant topic of conversation and as elsewhere, 
it was discussed in the court of the brothers 
wdio were full of admiring love; for Chaitanya. 
Hut the news impressed Ra“*h unfit ha most of all, 
and he longed to see one, who, il was said, had 
seen the Unseen and was mad with joy. Chai¬ 
tanya, after his Sannyas, paid a \ hit to Advaita 
at Sfmtipur. It must have been towards the 
end of January, 1510. Rai»*hunatha asked per- 
l„t«*rvi.‘\v uirii mission to see the Master, and he 
( ,,!Ul:ln '* M ‘ was accordingly s<mi t there with 

a number of escorts by bis father and uncle 
who never suspected that this interview would 
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be fraught with consequences w hich would mnr 
their worldly com Tort for over. 

The. interview broke the chord which attached 
him to family life. It revealed to him the wonders of 
the spirit uni world. It maddened and completely 
transformed him. It also appeared that lie too 
had seen the I nseen. lie stayed at Santipur 
with the Master for four or five days. Cliai- 
tanya left Santipur and started for Pun. 
Ihughunfitha, it is mentioned in tin 1 Kadchaby 
(rovinda Dasa, met him again on the banks of 
Suvarnarekha near II iriharpur, but had to conn' 
hack to Saptagrama. at the bidding of his father 
and uncle. 

They saw in him a completely changed lad. 
Tim very name of Chaitanya, uttered before 
him, brought tears to his eyes. lie fasted and 
repeated the name of (iod and said to all that 
the worldly life was miserable. lie wanted all 
passions to be at rest and the joy of union with 
(iod to ho the sole aim of mankind. The two 
chiefs were now alarmed that what they had 
allow cal to grow unchecked might now prove 
dangerous Hugh unfit ha might renounce the 
world and turn a Sannyasi. 

As time passed the lad's anguish of soul 
and desire to meet Chaitanva 
n y . , " vi : s ' i, > ol increased and the Chiefs felt it 

\ in it I or< t* 

advisable to use stronger means 
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to keep him at home. TIhm accordingly 
appointed live soldiers, lour servants and two 
Brahmins to he his constant attendants. The 
two Brahmins were to teach him the sacrodness 
ot: lami!\ tics and obedience to parents and 
superiors. It was unavailing. \ greater force 
than that ot tamily-iit's was lugging at his 
heart. 

hive years passed in this way and in Kiln 
Chaitanya aeain paid a \ isit to Santipm* on his 
way to llamakeli, near (lam*. Uaghunfitha said 
to his father that if lie were not permitted to 
see Chaitanya, h<‘ would fast and die, and 
(jovardhana really feared from what lie saw of 
the hoy, that this might moilly happen. So he 
sent him to Sanlipur with a 

H c mods C ha it a - . < « .. , 

m.iv a^ain strong body ol armed men. 

Ilaglmnatha was beside himself 
with joy and meeting Chaitanya fell at his feet 
and wept. The accumulated grief of his soul 
found expression in his tears, for In; had never 
enjoyed unbroken sleep, nor eaten regular meals 
for these? live years, owing to his intense desire 
to see the Master. Chaitanya read the hoy's 
heart, but his attitude was one of austerity, 
verging on rudeness. lie said : 

“Quiet your mind, return home and do not 
aet like a mad man. It is by slow degrees that 
a man outgrows his family-ties. Do not show 
morbid sentiments in imitation ot others, before 
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spiritiicility lias really l»to\vh in you. (Jo and lead 
the ordinary life of the world. He 

eiuiihmvn's s(<tji 1 j i. X* IiK 

atlitinli 1 towards not attached to it and let taitn 
K ‘‘i»*ro\\' in vour heart. Hut out- 


\Yardly do as oilier worldly 
find that (Jod will help 
distant future.” 


men do and you will 
and save you in no 


Itai' hunfit ha went hack home a thoroughly 
changed man. He he^au to supervise the aflairs 
of the Instate and did what his father and uncle 
bade him to do. In order to keep him attached 
to home-life, (iovardhana had already manned 
him to a ”irl w hos(^ beauty was uneqnailed in 
the, country, and Ua^hunatha was kind to her. 
It was a delight and surprise to the Chiefs to find 
him so completely changed, but this was a mere 
outward i>*arh, for Ha^hunatha followed Cliai- 
tauya’s instructions to the let tea*. He did not make 
any outward display of faith, only that it mit»*ht 
jL^i’ow tin* more. lie mixed with the world and 
did his duties unattached ; for he had dedicated 
himself to (Jod, and to Chaitanya who had shown 
him the ijates of heaven. 


A calamity overtook tho family about the 
year loll). The ex-governor of Sapta^rama. a 


f?<1 $ 'M S A] i>Q 41^1 I 
‘V’.’A w.a 'V.n M ±z\ ii 

f'W a a«*. 


Chaitanya Oharitamrta. 
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Turk, had a well-founded grudge against Iliranya 
and Govardhana, for they h id usurped his posses¬ 
sions. This man, formerly hostile ;'o the 
Emperor of Gauda, nou ingratiated himself into 
his confidence, and inflamed him by many false 
reports against tin 1 brothers. He was informed 
that though they paid only 12 
c)ppiv8sic»n. ,u,,< laks a year to the Royal trea¬ 
sury, their collection was immen¬ 
sely greater and that 11 is Majesty was a great 
loser by granting them the lease. Moreover 
they had grown very powerful and might prove 
dangerous at any moment. 

Now at a time when Govardhana was away, 
the king sent a large body of soldiers to arrest 
the chiefs. Iliranya (hid, without being able to 
induce Raghunatha to join him. The latter was 
found by the Emperor’s soldiers quietly doing 
the duties of his office as usual. He offered no 
resistance and silently accompanied the army to 
Gauda. On being produced before the king he 
was required to divulge where his uncle and 
father were hiding. Raghunatha, as was really 
the case, pleaded ignorance, upon which the king 
ordered him to be tortured till lie gave the 
information. Raghunatha meekly said : 

“ Your Majesty saw me as a child and I 
remember the day when you addressed my father 
and uncle as brothers. Nothing has since hap¬ 
pened to cause this change of attitude in your 

Q 
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Majesty. May I not claim the right of an 
affectionate treatment at your hands such as a 
nephew may expect. Your Majesty is my 
Master and T resign myself to you. Is it not 
your duty to protect my interest even as a father 
does of his child ? Your Majesty has the reputa¬ 
tion of being versed in the scriptures and is 
moreover known to he a pious man. What should 
I say more ? 99 

The emotion and sweetness with which the 
young Itaglmnatha delivered himself, made a 
deep impression on the Emperor. Eor Raghu 
had an unspotted life dedicated to God. His 
countenance reflected the purity of his heart, 
and his words were sweet. 

Chaitanya Charitamrta says that the Emperor 
melted into tears at this address and they fell 
over his long flowing heard. His Majesty said : 

“ From to-day you are my god-son. I release 
. vou to-day. I have only one thing 

A ivronrimt ion. * * o 

to add. Your undo Hiranya 
enjoys more than 8 Inks a year. I am his partner; 
it is onlv fair that he should give me something 
more. Go home and do so that he may meet me. 
Let him do what is but fair. I leave it to him 
entirely. ” 1 

At (7$ ."5R l 

wife ^ fk ^ 0 

^ v£ fs\ C^TtS 

r.srtst^ rel^rl yu ti 
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Raghunatha went ba^k and induced his 
uncle to meet the Emperor, and an amicable 
settlement was the result. 

It was about this time that Nityananda paid 
a visit to Paniluiii, a village four 
tS 1 - 1 " miles to the North of Calcutta. 

The SankTrtana party mustered in 
strength around the apostle. He resided at 
the house of Raghava, which became, as it 
were, a sacred place for the time. Hundreds 
of people gathered there, and it seemed as 
though the material world had vanished and 
the spiritual one had opened its gates for all. 
Night and day Cod was praised “with the timbrel 
and dance and the high sounding cymbals” 
and songs of great spiritual beauty were composed 
and sung. At Panihati Nityananda stayed for 
three months and the author of Ohaitanya Bhaga- 
vata says that he turned the very tide of the life 
of people there during this time, Raghunatha 
heard of all that transpired there from Saptagrama 
which was not very far from Panihati* He asked 
the permission of his father to go there. Both 
he and his uncle agreed to his request this time, 

sftfs ii 

cswa csnJi ifr m i 

^ C^rlfcl fkm 

(71 *5 fa (71 C5 II 

Chaitanya Charitanifta, Ant/a Khanda, Ch. VT, 
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for their suspicions had been almost lulled by 
the outwardly mundane life; which Itaghunatha 
had led all this time. 

Nityananda sat on a brick-built seat beneath 
a large fig tree, which still exists, looking like a 
true messenger of God. When Itaghunatha met 
him, Nityananda said, 

“ Thou dessembler, I shall give thee a 
punishment 55 1 

6k Dessembler ” because he affected worldly 
life, while at heart lie was an ascetic. Nitya¬ 
nanda added 

“ You shall give a feast to the people here, 
and that shall be your proper punishment. 55 

This good-humoured joke was taken in 
earnest, and Itaghunatha made 
MnilotsuvnA 1,1 extensive preparations for feeding 
sumptuously the vast multitude 
that had gathered at Panihat i. He must have 
spent a large amount of money over it ; for, at 
the end of the feast, he sent to Nityananda’s 
home a hundred Rupees and seven tolas of gold, 
this of course without Nityananda’s knowledge. 
Itaghunatha gave one bunded llupees with tw r o 
tolas of gold to Ttaghava Pandit at whose house 
Nityananda stayed. Besides this he gave to 

1 ^ c&fai 

^r 

Cbaitanva Clinritanirta, Antva Kbanda, Cb. VI. 
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innumerable people of moiv or less note that 
had assembled there from Rs 20 to Us. 2 
each according to their merit I'll is festivity is 
known amomrd the Yaisnavas as the 1 ‘ Danda 
MahoUavr- ” or tIio festivity of punishmont. 
The anniversary of this lestivuy is held with 
l»-i*om t pomp up to this da\ at lVinihati on the 1 
13th da\ of the bright m«>on in the month ot* 

Jaistha (May-Junci. 1 

At the (Mid of the festivity Ra^hunatha had 
a private interview with Xityfinanda and touch- 
ine; his tVrt gently said : 

Fondly have I cherished the hope of 

surrendering myself to Fhailanya. 'This has 
proved like the dwarf aspiring to catch tin; 
moon. T am. a threat sinner ; how may I (‘xpeet 
to be admitted to tin 1 heaven of his presence! 
i tried several times ; but each time [ tied, 
the men set by my parents caught hold of 

me and brought me back by force. Now 

bless me, revered sir, that I may succeed in 
my attempts and meet the Master.” And 

Nityananda laid his hand on Ka^hunatha’s 
head and silently blessed. 

After this Ragliu came back to Sapta^rama. 
"This time his old sentiment which had been kept 
hidden from his people manifested itself once 

1 Accounts of this fostivitv arc to bo found in almost all t Ik* 
standard biographies of the Vaisnavas of this period particularly iu 
tin* Chaitanya Cliaritamrta, Antya Klianda, Ch. VI. 
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again, lie tried again and again to escape from 
the palace hut a strong hotly of guards was 
appointed to keep watch over his movements. 
They found him out every time he attempted to 
escape, lie did not visit his wife, but slept on 
the hare floor in the courtyard of the temple 
att ached to the pal ice. He no longer attended the 
affairs of the Slate and silently wept remember¬ 
ing Chaitanya of whom he dreamt in his 
sleep and thought all day. Alarmed at the 
frequent attempts of her son to leave home, 
his anxious mother had said once to her husband : 
“ I wish he could be kept bound to a pillar 
with a rope. Possibly he may 
escape the guards some day.” 

The sorrowful father replied: 

“ The attractions of a treasure, vast as an 
emperor’s, the beauty of his wife like a celes¬ 
tial nymph cannot bind him to this home of 
ours, do you think a slender rope will do it?” 1 

It was the month of J uly, 1517, the time 
of the great Car-festivity of Jagannatha, when 
the people of Bengal, especially those of Nadiya, 
used to pay their annual visit to Chaitanya at 
Purl. They made preparations for the journey. 
An opportunity occurred to Baghunatha at this 
time to renounce home for ever. 

fN 3tc<i i” 
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Jadunandana Acharva, ihe spiritual head of 
the family of Hiranya and Govarddhana, called 
on liaghunatha at about 1 a.m. of a July 
morning. The latter was in the courtyard of 
the temple within the palace, a strong body 
of guards keeping watch o\er him. Jadu¬ 
nandana wanted Eaghunatha to mediate on his 
behalf with his family-priest who had quarrelled 

with him. In the morning the 

His flight n 

priest’s service would be required 
at his home for worship, ltaghuilatha irladly 
undertook to induce the priest to perform the 
worship as usual, and accompanied Jadunandana 
to his home. The guards had implicit confi¬ 
dence in one who was the Guru of the house 
and did not object to liaghunatha’s accompany¬ 
ing him. As soon as lie got out of the palace lie 
told Jadunandana that he would visit the priest 
himself. It was not necessary for the Guru to 
be with him. The simple-minded Brahman 
took him at his word and liaghunatha after 
having paid a visit to the priest and extracting 
a promise from him to continue his religious 
duties at the house of Jadunandana, fled away 
as fast as his legs could carry him. 

In the morning, the guards went to the 
house of Gum to enquire about liaghunatha, 
and he was astonished to hear that Raghu had 
not gone back to the palace. In a moment the 
whole city was astir searching for the absconder. 
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Govarddhana thought tliat as the people of 
Nadiya were then about to start for Purl to meet 
Chaitanya, Raghunatha had doubtless joined 
tliem. So Jie sent ten horsemen to make en¬ 
quiries with a letter addressed to £ivananda 
Sen, father of the famous Kavikarnapura, of 
whom wo have spoken in our previous lecture. 

(^ivananda Sen was a venerable man and a 
great friend of Govarddhana Dasa ; he was besides 
the leader elect of the pilgrims bound for Purl. 
Govarddhana wrote in the letter that his son had 
turned mad for love of Chaitanya. He was the 
only child in the family. His wife was young 
and was deeply distressed, [f ho could not be 
made to return, it would blast their happiness for 
ever. 

The ten horsemen returned in due course 
with a reply from (^ivananda Son saying that 
Raghunatha bad not joint'd the prilgrims. Men 
were stmt to places far and near. But nowhere 
was he to be found. Where had he gone then ? 

It was tin*, march of a soul, deep drunk with 
inward jov, to meet the object 
tuo fruit toss 0 f hi s love. Nothing could deter 

it; no obstruction was unsur- 
mountable, no risk too great. Raghunatha was 
going to a heaven of bliss. What matter 
that hardships had to be undergone? He followed 
those paths which no one had trodden before. 
Through jungles and deserted villages he 
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walked on and on, bare footed. He walked 
30 miles on the first day towards the east and 
spent the night in i cowshed. In the morning 
he turned to the south and reached a village 
named Yairabhoga. Thence lie came westward to 
Saran. In 12 days lie reached Puri. During 
these days he had but three meals. The body 
fasted but the spirit feasted on the joy of the 
prospect of meeting the blaster. 

Chaitanya was at the house of lvac;I Micro, 
at Puri'. Some of his companions were near 
him and Mukunda Datta was thu iirst amongst 
them to see Ragliu approaching from afar. 
He cried aloud pointing with his finger:—“Look 
there, Ragliu, our beloved Ragliu lias come, 
how emaciated does he look?” 

Meets Olmitanyii. 11 l 1 • x 1 • 

Chaitanya called him to his 
presence and Ragliu humbly touched his feet 
and bursting into tears said : 

“ Much have I suffered, my Master. Sinner 
as I am, do not leave me this time. I am too 
humble, but yet yearn for your grace.” 

Chaitanya embraced him affectionately 
and asked Govinda, the servant of the house, 
to prepare a good meal, saying, “ Surely he has 
not tasted any proper food during his long 
journey.” 

Raghu was served with substantial food for 
5 days, but on the 6th he said that he would 
R 
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touch nothing rich. ‘It serves he said, ‘ to 
nourish my physical life; hut my spiritual 
vision grows less.’ Prom that time forward lie 
used to stand for a couple of hours at the gate 
of the great temple of Purl every evening and 
the pilgrims gave him alms without his seeking. 
They gave him a handful of bread or rice not 
knowing that he was a prince, and often it so 
happened that he got nothing from them, and 
them he gladly fasted. He received regular 
instructions from Svarupa Damodara whom 
Chaitanya had appointed to teach him the 
tenets of Vaisnava scriptures and instruct him 
in those practical ways by which the realization 
of God is brought to man. 

Ragunatha’s reverence for Chaitanya was so 
great that for a few years he would not venture 
to speak to him direct. What he had to say to the 
Master, he said to Govinda or Svarupa Damodara 
who communicated it to him. 

One day Svarupa told to Chaitanya that 
Raghunatha wanted to receive 
Duvet mstnie- instructions directlv from him. 

lions. 

f Le would not speak out his great 
wish at first tor shyness. And when he did 
so at last he feared lest he might he considered 
too forward. Chaitanya called Raghu to his 
presence and said : 

“ Svarupa Damodara knows the Vaisnava 
theology and the rules of monastic life better 
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than I do. For you know T have always rather 
followed my own natural inclinations. That is 
why I entrusted your training to this worthy 
man. But should you still care to learn from 
me, follow these instructions : 

u Do not listen to gossip, do not. seek honour 
for yourself but give it freely to others. Have 
your mind fixed on (Jod. Consider yourself 
humbler than the grass you tread upon. Live 
upon spare diet and have humble clothing. Be 
patient as a tree.” 1 

About the qualities to be learnt from the 
tree, Chaitanya had once said to Svarupa 
Damodara and Ramananda Raya:— 

“ The tree does not complain against him 
who cuts it to pieces. Though its sap dries within 
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it, it does not ask a drop of water from any 
one. It gives freely all its treasure to those 
who seek it. Exposed to the heat of the sun 
in the summer and to the rains, it gives shelter 
to others.” 1 

These instructions, it should he understood, 
were meant for those who had broken their 
family-connection, and turned ascetics devoting 
themselves to universal good and having a 
brotherly ideal before them. They could not 
be followed by lay men to their fullest extent. 

The grief of Govarddhana Dasa and his family 
at Saptagrama at ltaghunatha’s continued absence 
was great. They had sent men in quest 
of the missing liaghunatha all over the country 
and even to Puri, (^ivananda Sen had in the 
meantime returned from Purl with other pil¬ 
grims and Govarddhana again sent men to him 
enquiring whether he had seen Kaghunatha 
there with Chaitanya. (^ivananda said : 

“ Yes, he is there with the Master. The 
faith he has shown is great and he has already 
become a noted man there. Chaitanya has made 

(luvarddhnna H»nd. over th( ' charge of his spiritual 
Mm money. training to Svarilpa, and all the 

companions of the Master hold him dear as 
their lives. Day and night he repeats the name 
of God and scarcely leaves the presence of 


See Chaitanya Clmritamj’ta Antya Khancla. 
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Chaitanya. A true ascetic is lie, caring neither 
forfood nor clothing. At 10 O'clock in the 
night he stands at the main gate of the temple 
of .lagannatha and the pilgrims give him some 
scraps on whien he lives. If they give him 
nothing, he fasts. Many arc* the days in the 
month when he fasts, at other times he lives 
upon whatever chance brings him.” 1 

(lovarddhana’s heart melted in unbounded 
compassion for the poor child, and night and 
day he wept and was sad. He sent two Brahmans 
and a servant with Its. MX) to Pun, hoping that 
ltaghunatha might he induced to accept the small 
offer for his personal comforts, ltaghunatha 
said to them : 

“ A thousand times do 1 how to my parents. 
Give them this message that 1 pray for their 
blessing in order to attain a spiritual life. I 
was not horn for food and clothing. If I attend 
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to material comforts , the vision within me grows 
less bright. I cannot bear it. My, only care 
is to keep it clear. For the satisfaction of my 
father I will accept a small portion of the 
money, not for myself, but to serve my Master. 
You may return home now.” 

As lie would not touch any money with his 
own hand, they did not go back but stayed 
at Purl. Twice in a month liaghunatha took a 
small amount from this money and invited and 
entertained Chaitanya with it in a very humble 
way, the two meals that he gave to the Master 
each month, costing him only 8 pans of kandis 
something like 2 annas. For two years 
liaghunatha cont inued inviting Chaitanya to this 
humble repast, but at the end of two years he 
discontinued it. A month passed and Chaitanya 
did not receive any invitation from liaghunatha 
and when the next month passed also Chaitanya 
asked Svarupa :—‘ AYliy is it that llaghu does not 

invite us any more. 5 Svarupa told 

Utt no moiv in¬ 
vites Clinitam'ii to the Master that Raghu would 

not further accept any money 
from a worldly man. This could not, he was 
convinced, give any satisfaction to the Master, 
though the latter accepted the invitation for 
the sake of mere courtesy ; so he had dispensed 
veith it. Chaitanya said: “llaghu has under¬ 
stood aright. Tt is even so; acceptance of a 
gift from a rich man makes the life of an ascetic 
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poor spiritually. It spots his clear vision of 
God. 551 

Chaitanya however made enquiries of Svarupa 
about the physical needs of Raglmnal ha, llumgh 
he did not like any one to make any provision 
for him. A sannyasi must absolutely resign 
himself to God, without thinking of the morrow. 
Whatever Raghunatha did, he did with an inward 
strength and joy, which raised him above ail 
human compassion. Through his spiritual and 
physical needs, however, the mother-like eyes 
of the Master followed him at every step 
watching witli keen interest his progress in 
spiritual life. 

Chaitanya one day hoard that Raghu no 
longer stood at the gate of the Temple for alms, 
but he gathered a handful of scraps and rice 
thrown outside the courtyard of the Temple, 
which he washed carefully, and took w ith a little 
salt. Yet he was as cheerful as over. 

Thus did Raghunatha spend 1(5 years of his 
life at Purl He came there when he was only 
19, and now at his 35th year, Chaitanya passed 
away from this world. Raghunatha had once said 
to Chaitanya: 

“Of what other God you speak to me, 
Master? You are my God.” 

1 || 
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When the great calamity took place, Raja 
Pralfipa Rudra who had already made over the 
helm of administration, and all marks of royalty 
to his son, retired from Pur! to village-life in 
deep sorrow and spent his remaining days in 
calling to mind the incidents of Chaitanya’s life. 

Many of Chaitanya’s companions left Puri; 
for, they had not seen Cod in tin* image of the 
Temple then* so much as in the Man before 
them, and their grief was now overwhelming, 
liaghitnafha carried the stone which Chaitanya 
had given him for worship together with a string 
of sacred Coonja-heads to Vrndavana, and at the 
moment of worship he bathed them every day 
with his tears, remembering tin* kindness of 
their giver. 

Uaglmnatha lived till a good old age dying 
in his JStith year in lost A.l). 

11 IH lltSt 111 i ill I (' tl t 

Ills hist hours are thus (Inscribed 
iu tho l\adakalpataru : 

“On the bank of (be Radlifi Kunda lie lay 
breathing heavily. He could speak no word, 
and his closed eyes shed a few drops of (ears 
indicative of the joy of union with Krsna.” 

Raghunatha's name is inseparably associated 
with those of Jvflpa and Sanatana, who had 
become his most intimate friends at Vrndavana. 
There the ascetic-prince earned the admiring 
love and esteem of the Brajabasis by bis faith 
and pure unspotted life. He wrote many 
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Sanskrit works wliicli will h(3 enumerated below. 
He was innocent and simple as a child. And his 
sinless mind mirrored in its unsullied trans¬ 
parence the glories of a true spiritual life. 

Ir the last part of life lie lived upon whey 
only and often slept under the canopy of the 
sky which showed him far greater splendour 
than the ornamental roof added with jewels of 
his father’s palace at Saptagrama. 

Some of the sonu's on Rad ha and Krsna that 
he composed contain invocations TungadevI, 
ltahgadevi, Lalita, Bisakha and other (Jopis of 
Vrudavana to t(3acli him how (o decorate the 
God whose vision he saw ; for they were finished 
mistresses of the art. In one of them he 
addresses the Deity saying, 

I am thine—I am thine alone for ever. 
Take me to thyself.” 

This was a short time before his death. One of 
his constant companions in the latter part of his 
life was the venerable Krsnadasa Kaviraja who 
was inspried to write his Chaitanya Charitamrta, 
on hearing an account of the great life of the 
Master, recited for the most part by ltaghunatha. 
At Vrudavana we find him receiving some of 
the later Vaisnava worthies such as (^rlnivasa and 
(^yamananda with kindness, and paying his 
respects to Jahnavi Devi, wife of Nityananda 
when she visited the holy city, 
s 
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Ho is one of the few Kavasthas who were 
admitted to Brahmanhoodin the Vaisuava society 
of Bengal, being recognised as one of the 
six frosvamls. But to Raghunatha Brahmans, 
Kaysthas and even the lowest castes as Hadis 
commanded the same respect. Bor following 
the instructions of Chaitanya, lie had learnt ‘to 
respect every living being knowing that the holy 
Clod dwelt, in every one." 

The routine of Baghunatha's daily life is 
„ .... given to us bv Krsnadasa Ivaviraia 

liiV who wrote from intimate personal 

knowledge, lie says : 

“ The routine of bis day he follows to the 
letter. It is unalterable like curving on stone. 
Bor seven and half Bra bars (21 hours) lie remains 
plunged in (lod realization or in recording his 
spiritual experience. The rest is spent in sleep 
and in taking his meals. There are days when 
he does not reserve even these small hours for 
that purpose. 1 Lis asceticism is wonderful. 
He has abstained entirely from rich meal. He 
dresses himself in rags and carries out the 
Master’s instructions to the letter.” 1 

If we read the Sanskrit works of Raghunatha, 
we will find what a fount of joy was in him, 
inspite of the rigour of his life. If lie left 
home, it was to extend his home, to make the 
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narrow broad, for lus home is not now the 
palace of Saplagrama hut I lie hearts of thousands 
of admirers. If he denied himself the pleasures 
of life, il was <o taste* higher joys. In the 
pages of Indian history he, with Kupa, Sanatana 
and another great Yaisnawi, whose life will be 
narrated hereafter, shows the continuity of the 
line of princely ascetics from the time of the 
Buddha. Tt h tin* same story repeated in the 
pages of the religious history of our country, 
of men placed in positions of pow r er and wealth 
surrendering all, for higher pursuits. IVe find 
a parallel of the groat asceticism practised by 
Raghunatha in some of the Catholic saints of 
Europe, chiefly in the life of St. Catherine of 
Siena (horn 1347 A.D.) of whom it is said : 

“At her 12th year she wholly abandoned 
the use of animal food. At lo she left oil wine. 
At 23 she gave up bread living only on 
uncooked vegetables. She used to sleep but 
one quarter of an hour in tin* four and twenty. 

. She lived 3 years without speaking...And 

finally remained wholly without food for many 
years!” 1 

God-realization has not been a matter of 
speculative discussion in India. Throughout 
this vast Peninsula the belief is deep-rooted 
among all classes of people that the human 

1 Quoted by the Encyclopaedia Britanniea (N'in h edition, Vol V, p. 
230) from Father Raimond's life of St. Catherine. 
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soul can, under a course of training and in some 
Ccises by virtue of heredity or accumulated 
karma of past lives, reach the stage in which 
God may be realised in spirit. One who has 
attained this blessed condition is like living 
joy- - untouched by the sorrows and worries of 
the world, having only compassion for those of 
others. Tailanga S vain I and Bhaskarananda of 
Benares, Loknatha Brahnmeharl of Dacca, and 
Baramhansa Bamkrsria of Daksinecvara have, 
in our own times, evinced in i heir wonderful 
lives the attainnumt of the highest mystic 
vision. The beauty of their lives and visions 
permeates the whole atmosphere of Tndia as do 
the scent of the Sephali flower make fragrant 
the air of an autumnal day. The rational view 
which often sneers at them will be nowhere 
with us, when life presented before our eyes 
unfold the beauty of spiritual vision in such a 
prominent manner. In no case will an Indian be 
prepared to give up his faith in the Sadhu and 
his god-realization, in ltaghunatha Dasa and men 
of his type. 

Kaghmmtlui’H works. ltaghunatha wrote among others 
the following works in Sanskrit :— 

1. Vilapa KusumanjalL 

2. Prema Parabidha Stotra. 

3. lladhastaka. 

4. Premainbhujamaraudakhya Stotra. 

5. Swashankalpaprakaca Staba. 
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0. N;Imastaka. 

7. l T tkanthadacaka. 

8. A bhista Ararthanaslaka. 

( J. Abhistasuchana. 

10. (^aohmandana (pataka. 

11. (^rfgaurangasf avnka Ivalpabriksa. 

12. Xfuna (^iksa. 

1‘?. Ihnrthana. 

1t. (hwarddhanacrayadacakam. 

15. Govarddhanadavakaprarthanadaeakam. 

There are 1 o more, making 20 in all. 

Premambhujaniaranandakhya Stabaraja by 
, MI Raghunatha 1 >asa explains how 

File subjoets x 

trouts. the trances of a spiritual soul, 

perfect in its love for God, show themselves in 
their glowing poetical manifestation in the 
character of Had ha. Her ornaments when she 
goes to meet Krsna, are really the qualities of 
the soul in deep mystic love. She is represented 
as bathing in the sweet stream of humility; next 
in that of child-like simplicity and then in that 
of divine grace which lends beauty to her person. 
She clothes herself with the blue coloured Sadi 
of her coyness and resignation ; next wears the 
outer pink robe of her first love, she covers her 
breast with the bodice of her false anger; the 
love of her companions for her is the perfume 
that surrounds her person; the subtleness of 
her ways to gain the heart of the beloved is the 
collyrium with which she pain's her eyes. Pure 
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thought from which all earthly attachments 
have been wiped away is the fount of her joy ; 
the memories of her romantic play with Krsna 
are personified in her maids, and the fortune of 
her union with Krsna is the red sign on her 
forehead, and so forth. 1 

The spiritualization of the sensual forms 
makes the great mystic attraction of the Vaisnava 
literature. Itadha, as described by the Vaisnava 
poets, possesses all the sweetness of a lovely 
mortal, but she is more. True we find her some¬ 
times in a sensual garb but she is always set forth 
from a highly spiritual back ground—an exalted 
extra-sensual plane. Chaitanya’s love for God, 
which could not be expressed well without being 
represented in a material form, latterly came to 
be emphatically symbolised in the picture of 
Rad hit drawn by contemporary poets and those 
who wrote shortly after. Ilis life is the perspec¬ 
tive which gives us a closer survey of Vaisnava 
poetry showing in many of the glowing and 
inspired linos the transition of emotions from 
sensual to spiritual. This poetry flows, as it 
were, through the familiar scenes of human 
passions into the great sea of mystic love, till we 
meet what the eye cannot command—the endless 
and the illimitable, llaghunatha did not write 
from mere imagination. Before his eyes, the 

1 This allegorial meaning is fully explained in the Chaitanva 
Charitanu'ta, Karnanda and other works. 
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Master’s great love for (iod manifested itself in 
a hundred romantic wavs, compared with which 
Dante’s love for Beatrice is mere child’s play. 
Chaitanya was in one of those oceans of 
joy and sorrow, in Ihe small rivers of which 
every man and woman struggles more or less for 
a time in their youth. The life of tin? Master 
was a grand epic poem of sweet emotions of 
which many of us have snag short lyrics in our 
youth, and which constantly supply the poet’s 
pen with colour and imagery in his romantic 
works. Baglmnatha not only read the great 
poetry in the Master’s life un^-Med before his 
eyes, but himself tasted it b\ life-long devotion 
and faith. Jt is on this account that he gives 
a mystic explanation of IJadha’s adornments. 
At every stage he is reminded of what really 
adorns the soul, not the outward ornaments hut 
the inner ones, what constitutes the 4 , chief beauty, 
not the external form but the (jualities of the 
soul. Hadha in the Yaisyava poetry represents 
this heaven of love’s ideal. 

llaghunatha wrote many poetical pieces in 
Bengali, some of which will be found in the 
Pada-kalpataru. 

\/A.— Fur (hey no lea on C/nd/onj/n. 

Let us now analyse what it was that made 
Chaitanya the centre of universal 
admiration in our country. Itilpa, 
Samltana and Raghunatha Dasa 
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had passed through great hardships and sacri¬ 
fices for their love of him and so did Hari Dasa, 
the Mahomedan convert. What difference is 
there between their lives and his? Chaitanya 
did not practise austerities as Haghunatha did. 
lie had no princely fortune to give up for 
spiritual pursuits, like the first named three 
amongst his followers. As a Sannyasl he was 
not very stiict; for he was often taken 
to task by Damodara Pandit for violating the 
rules of his Order, and he frankly told liaghu- 
natha that he did not know the details of Vaisnava 
theology as Svariipa did. Tie was no organiser 
of the Vaisnava community as Nityananda was. 
And as a result of it, the descendants ,of his 
uncles now living in Nylhet do not enjoy that 
high position in society which those of Nityananda, 
Advaita and even of lesser Vaisnava worthies 
do at the present time, lie was no doubt a 
great scholar. Hut scholarship, however lofty, 
does not make any lasting impression in this 
country, lie wrote no books as his followers 
did. Why is it then that he is revered as a god 
by his countrymen and is held in a much higher 
estimation than others whose great sacrifices 
in the cause of religion deservedly command the 
respect and admiration of all. 

Other lives, great as some of them no doubt 
are, represent more or less the struggle of the 
spiritual soul for the attainment of its final 
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goal, whereas Chaitanva’s life shows not the 
worry and strife in pursuit- of perfection but 
at once its full blown beauty—its bloom and 
fragrance. The plant has many worrying 1 
experiences and inward struggles before it brings 
forth the concentrated treasure of its beauty and 
fragrance in the flower. Thn.se lives show the 
struggle and worry, but not so much the beauty 
of mystic vision as Chuitanya’s does. The 
scholars, poets and ascetics gathered round him 
as the bees gather round the Mower; for in him 
they found a store of that joy which has been 
figuratively called ‘heaven’ by all religions. 

Wherever he happened to be, the young and 
old followed—mad after him, as he after his God. 
“Many gathered the sacred dust trodden by his 
feet in such quantities that the track of his 
passage could be followed out over a large stretch 
of country.” Just as the rose in its full bloom 
attracts the eye, the little thorns of the stalk 
with which nature protects it, lying almost 
hidden from our sight, the asceticism practised 
by Ghaitanva which helped to devolop his realiza¬ 
tion of God in the like manner does not strike us 
so forcibly as is the case in the lives of Raghu- 
natha, Rfipa, Sanatana and Jlaridasa. Yet did he 
practise austerities to keep the flame of his faith 
burning, though not always in the way required 
by the scriptures. Jagadananda, a young scholar, 
always tried to minister to his personal comforts. 

T 
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He insisted upon the? Master’s partaking of 
something, in however small quantity, of the 
good food presented to him by his admirers. 
And when Chaitanva would not, inspite of his 
importunities, do so, Jagadananda, deeply 
agrieved would fast tor tin? whole day. One 
day Jagadananda offered him a pillow r ; for the 
ci.Mitanya and blaster used to sleep on the bare 

Ja-adanan.lii. floOl* of the temple wJtllOllt Olie. 

Chaitanva was angry. He said “Look here, 
this lad wants me to enjoy worldly comforts ! 
why not bring a costly couch for me ?” One 
of the bhakftts of Eastern Bengal presented 
Chaitanva with a jar full of scented oil; and 
Jagadananda’s earnest wish was that the 
Master would use a little of it at the time of 
bathing, and w ith this object he approached him. 
Chaitanva said “Send this jar to the temple of 
Jagannatha. There the lights will burn with this 
oil.” The Pandit said not a w r ord that day, 
though he was deeply sorry. The next day at 
the time whim the Master took his bath, 
Jagadananda brought before him some oil from 
the jar. Chaitanva said “[ told you, Pandit, 
that 1 would use none of this. Send the jar 
to the temple of Jagannatha.” And Jagadananda 
was very angry ; lie carried the jar to the 
courtyard and broke it to pieces and its perfumed 
contents flow ed on the ground. Not content w ith 
this, he w ent to his room and fasted three days. 
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So that Chaitanya had to go to him and soothe 
his temper with sweet words. AYe have seen 
on p. 12 that Ja gadan and a did not at all 
like the Master to embrace Snnfitana when 
he was alllioted with eczema and advised 
the latter to leave Purl and go to Vdndavana. 
Chaitanya was very angr\ w it li him for this. 
One of the chief reasons which made him leave 
Puri for two years, and go to tin* Deccan is here 
described in his own words : 

“ Jagadfinanda is determined that l should 
taste worldly pleasures. Whatever 1 le wants 
me to do [ do for fear, lest he take elfenee. If 
I do not do as he wishes, for three days he 
would not speak tome. Mukunda is sorry at 
heart because in the winter 1 bathe three times 
a day and sleep on the bare earth. It is not the 
habit of Mukunda to speak out his sorrow but 
I feel that he is deeply aggrieved. This pains 
me the more. L am a SannyasI, the ascetic 
Damodara always keeps his strict watch over me, 
warning me at every little violation of the rules 
of our Holy Order. I do not know how to 
behave as he wishes me to do. I have so often 
to suppress my personal impulses for fear of him. 
He cares only for religion and does not mind 
what people think. I do not wish to give pain to 
people. For all these reasons I want to be alone 
and free for some time. I shall travel visiting 
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tlw shrines of Tndia and you, dear friends, must 
remain here at Purl.” 1 

The importunate entreaties of NitySnanda 
and other friends who wanted to accompany 
him, did not shake his determination of travelling* 
alone. 

The world often tried to seduce him by praise 
and worldly fame. But as often 
triod to uin him did he shake olr these from him as 
fn ^ lolv a traveller does the drops of rain 

from his cloak. We find that at the report of his 
intended visit to Yrndavana, Pradyumna Micra 
(alias Mrsinliananda) placed his whole property 
at the service of Ohaitanya for beautifying and 
improving the roads. The road from Kulia 
to Kanairnatcala, extending over a distance of 
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two hundred miles, was adorned with beautiful 
stones and metallic decorations, and at proper 
intervals tanks wen' dug for the pilgrims who 
would journey to the holy ci»y in Chai- 
tanya’s company. Luxurious plants were made 
to grow on both sides of the road many months 
before, so that Chaitanyn when he travelled 
found sweet and fragrant Hakul (lowers on all 
sides. Each day the road was tilled with soli 
petals so that nothing hard might give pain to 
Chaitanya who walked barefoot. Not, this only, 
llaja bratilpa ltudra ordered that •>. pillar should 
be raised where Chaitanya. halted every day to 
commemorate the journey, bach ghat where lie 
would bathe, should lx* made a shrine. 
Thousands of people accompanied him. Jlut he, 
when he saw .ill this fuss, (juicily returned, 
giving up all idea of going to Vrndavana 
that time. And when after a year or so he 
went privately, the popular song thus describes 
him : 

“ Look, how Chaitanya goes to Vrndavana, 
a torn rag at his back, his head shaven and a 
begging howl in his hand.” 1 

The people of Nadiya when they saw the 
ascetic Chaitanya at Purl naturally felt a great 
sorrow ; for “ he had no longer his beautiful 
stuff of curling hair which had adorned his head. 
It was shaven. He was reduced to skeleton. 

“ dla aw spKa, ctst a Hi stal'd waw wtat wta i” 
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Tic had a strip of - cloth to cover his loins and 
a ran' Tor his outer mantle. ITis hodv was 
covered with dust, fie looked like a mad man 
only his tears bespoke tin; joy of love.” 

Tn the Deccan children threw dust at him 
savin"' “ Look, there goes the 

" Mml iift.-r Uoil." • ^ 

SautiyasI mad after tlod.” And 
lie often turned round to speak of (Jod and then 
an immense crowd withered round him ; old and 
young men, children and women, lay transfixed 
to the spot, charmed by every word that fell 
from his lips. 

If is said that lie was a Yaisnava. So far as 
the fact goes that he interpreted the Riidha- 
Krsna cult, and was the disciple of a 
Yaisnava (Jura, it may be true; but his faith had 
a universal character ; it was a religious philo¬ 
sophy which appeals to reason and can be 
accepted by all people. Though repeatedly saying 
that the Radha-Krsna cult had an emblematic 
significance, expressing the highest form of love 
for (rod, he did not give up his faith in the 
shrines associated with the Krsna legends. This 
was what he said addressing Jagannatha at Puri: 

“ Here am I, and here art thou, oh Krsna, 
and the joy of our union is ever new here as of 
old, yet my mind yearns for an union with thee 
in Vrndavana.” This utterance relating to 
Chaitanya’s predilection for the holy city, should 
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not be given an exaggerated importance. The 
temples of Durga, £iva. and (Janeea and in fact 
all other shrines that ho ' isited invoked in him 
spiritual emotions of the same nature. Every 
temple was sacred to him, as he believed his 
God *o dwell there nay more, every forest 
expressed to him the message, of Vrndavana, 
every riven 1 , the sacrednes> of tin* Yamuna. In 
tin* sea he saw his Krsna .uniting and beckon* 
iug him, and he jumped into it with arms out¬ 
stretched to embrace bis God ; a fisherman 
saved his life. A young child once stood before 
him whose lovely colour remil. Led him of his 
dark-blue god, and he fell into a trance. 1 Once 
when a meal was placed before him, he was 
attracted by tin* sweet-smelling rice and asked 
by what name it was (jailed. They said it is 
called the meal of Krsna. Hearing this Chai- 
tanva betrayed sudden emotions and weeping 
with joy had his trance again. Often he recited 
versos and songs with tears of joy, as he madly 
ran to embrace his god mirrored in the sky. lie 
found I Tim in the trees, and Govinda Dasa men¬ 
tions that at Chandipur in the Deccan he 
remained leaning on a Tamala tree as on a lover, 
unconscious for the whole day, and when restored 
to his senses he spoke of the great joy of union 
with God in half-broken words chocked by emo¬ 
tion. Sometimes he would quote verses from 

1 Chaitanya Gliaritamfta, Madhya Khanda, Ch. XXII. 
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the Bhagavata and other hooks or sing songs of 
Chandldasa, Vidyapati and Jaydeva for the whole 
night, with interpretations, which as the audience 
hoard, they thought that they hoard a god speak 
of God. They worshipped the speaker with 
tears of love and joy. 

He laid axe at the very root of the caste- 
system, though like, some aromatic 
a hroakiT ot 0i<* plants it has the power in India 
to revive and multiply where it is 
cut, and is not a tiling to be easily destroyed. 
Chaitanya expressed himself freely and in plain 
language. 

Kven il a ]\1uchi (a cobbler) is devoted to 
God, a thousand times do I how to him.” 1 

u If a man cates from the plate of a Horn 
(hated hv all) he becomes pre-eminently entitled 
to god’s grace by that act of mercy. 

At Nadiya before his Sannyas lie often carried 
the baskets of people to their homes, and some¬ 
times bore their clothes to the bathing Ghat and 
did other menial acts which as a Brahman he 
should not have done. When the people whom 
he thus served forbade him to do so, he said 

1 ‘Aft ^ 

sureu cm 6^c«i i” 

KjuIcIui by (Jovindu Dasa. 

m w’its h” 

Karicha by Govinda Dasa. 
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“Don’t object "ood friends! These little acts 
m:ike my vision of (Jod clearer to me /’ 1 

lie was strict in dealing willi 11 1ost' ascetics 
in whom lie discovered the lea I tendency to 
Avorldliness An ascetic should hove an unspot¬ 
ted character and he abo\ e hlame. He could 
tolerate no hrcacli of eoniluct in 
His u’11 h' fts in those who had adopted the San- 

lll'.llltlU W 11 : t IH ‘ 1 

saim\,isis of hix masks \ow. (diaitanva. however, 

OriU-1-. 

did not deal with all in the same 
manner; he had studied the weaknesses and 
strength of those who were near him in ;i discrimi¬ 
nating man mu*. Kama K iv used i o he often in the 
company of w omen, hut (’hailanya, knew that 
they sam»* holy son^s to him :;i\ in"’ fervour to 
his faith. His diameter stood on th<> linn roek 
of un(linehin^• devotion to (iod. Hut in the ease 
of ILaridasa, the younger, ('hailanya’s treatment 
Avas hard, for Ik*, knew' the man to he w r eak 
though lie had taken the aseel ie\s vows. The 
lit tie incident leading Io liis tragic fate related 
in the Chaitanya Charilamrla is full of pathos. 

llaridasa was a ha-iulsomo youn^ 

Tin* hlurv of tin* . 

ii;ii>ihis;i, ihc man with a musical voice. One 

>,,ni,4< '* day w hen Chaitanya took his meal, 

hr, found the rice to lie of a superior quality and 
asked (lopiiiatha Acharya where the rice came 
from, (lopiiiatha said ‘one of us <*ot it from 
Mfidhavl ’. Madhavl was an accomplished 
woni iu noted for her many excellent qualities. 


v:it;i A<li l ill. 
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Sh (3 used to transcribe documents for use in the 
Jagannatha temple. Chaitanya said again ‘ who 
is it that went to her to get this rice ?’ ' lie was 
informed in reply that it was Ilaridasa 
who did so. Chaitanya praised the quality of 
the rice and was silent for a time. After taking 
his meal, however, he said 4 I should not like 
Ilaridasa to come near me.’ The freinds of 
Chaitanya did not understand why lie was so 
laird upon the young Sannyasi. Ilaridasa 
fasted three days in grief over this punishment, 
and yet the blaster did not relent; and then 
when one near him pleaded in behalf of Ilaridasa, 
Chaitanya said tk A young Sannyasi pays atten¬ 
tion to a woman. This is what I can never endure. 
These men whose passions have not yet been 
controlled feign asceticism and seek women.” 
Saying so In? mitered his room and lliey did not 
dare speak to him more on the point that day. 
The next day they again interceded in his behalf, 
pleading that the fault was a small one. Chaita¬ 
nya said c You know that I always follow the 
dictates of my heart. The company of a false 
ascetic 1 avoid. The desires of the llesh are 
hard oven for a Hishi to conquer, flow careful 
eiiaih.nxa Stanly should a Sannytlsi be whose vows 
is one of total abstenance ! If 
‘ , " sa you plead for him again, you will 

not see me here.’ Then Farmananda Puri, the 
saint and scholar w hom Chaitanya revert'd, called 
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on him and spoke for t ho youn*? man. 
Chaitanya said : 

‘ You aie tin' leader of Sannyfisis and may 
do as you like. (iatluT them all in this temple to 
teach tlmm manners. Hut permit me. Sir, to 
to Alalnath. \ shall start to-da\ for that place.’ 

Saying so he asked (io\ inda, his attendant, to 
m.nke himself ready for I in* journey . Farama- 
nanda Furi apologised for his request and dis¬ 
suaded him from leaving the place. 

Hoor llaridasa was advised by his friends to 
take his meal as usual; for they said 4 Your 
fasts would only offend tin' Mastin' the more’ 
and the you 11 l»* Sannyasi lasted his meal for the 
first time' after three days at their request. lie 
however stayed at Furl for one year after this 
time, and saw from a distance, the trances of 
Chaitanya and his lily-like face bedewed with 
tears of spiritual joy. Hut to the blessed circle of 
the Master’s constant associates, llaridasa had no 
access. His ^rief became (insupportable and he 
went away to Triveni and drowned himself. The 
following story of a marvellous nature is related 
at this sta^e of the account, in the Chaitanya 
Charitam rta. 

One nicfht Chaitanya accompanied hv Jaga- 
dananda, Swarupa, Oovinda, Kaeicwara, (^ankara, 
and Damodara visited the sea-coast. From the 
distance a strange melody came bursting into the 
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aii* suddenly, a song from an unseen source, 
trembling with pathos, full of sweet appeals for 
mercy. They all heard, and Chaitanya said 
c Don't you know it is young flaridasa. IIis 
spirit is th(*re. He (committed suicide and lias 
been reduced to (his condition, blit a truely 
penitent soul will have mercy.’ 

Tin* st mine 

tiK'lody I'ioim n»<- None knew then that flaridasa 
had drowned himself. After a 
year Cuvananda Son, (^rivasa and other Bengalis 
camr lo Puri from Nadiya, and when the resi¬ 
dents of Puri asked if Ilaridasa had gone 
to Nadiya a year ago, C^rivasa said 64 No friends, 
he went to Allahabad and there committed 
suicide by drowning himself in 
11 1 the Treveni/’ The story tilled all 

of them with astonishment. 

This shows how strictly he treated the ascetics 
of his Order. Another instance is related of 
(lovinda Ghosa of Agradwipa. After his meal 
Chaitanya Avas one day served with ])ortion of 
llaritaki fruit by Govinda Ghosa. The Master 
asked him as to when' he had got the ITaritaki 
from, (iovinda replied that it Avas the remnant 
of the day before. Chaitanya said ‘ Then you 

in, „r store thin - s for th< - morrow, even, 

coviiuia uiu>s U . as worldly men do. You are not 

lit for tliis Order. Go home and live as a man 
of the world.' He obliged him to go back to his 
homo at Agradwip. One may think that the 
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little breaches of conduct should not have been 
treated so hard. But Chaitanya, who knew his 
fellow ascetics better than others, oHeu dis¬ 
covered in their small faults, great moral or 
spiritual defects which unfitted them for the 
Holy Order. His treat meat of the house¬ 
holders and even of robbers and thieves, however, 
is characterised by that mercy w hich can alone 
win them to spiritual life. 

What is it that Chaitanya saw in his trances? 
The late Swami Vivekananda had asked ICra- 
mahansa llamakrsgta if Ik; had «een Cod, about 
whom so much was said. The latter replied : 

‘Yes, L have; seen Cod as vividly as J see you 
or the wall before? me.’ Tin? emphatic way in 
which lie spoke this impressed the scholar who 
had never before heard anybody sav that he 
had seen God, and that with so much force. The 
young scholar, so proud of his modern learning, 
questioned the prophet minutely, and he himself 
eventually became a disciple of Ramakisna. 

Visions such as Chaitanya saw w ere beheld 
by many of his followers. We will deal in 
a future course of lectures with the life of 
(^rinivasa, towards the latter part of the 10th 
c?nturv, in which the visions were seen 
frequently, and w r ere sometimes of long duration, 
making him lose all consciousness of the physical 
world. In Chaitanya we find the trances 
not only in their most attractive form, hut we 
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also come in contact with a stoic strength of 
character, a great learning and a power to impart 
his feelings an:l ecstasies to others in a way 
which is perhaps unprecedented in the annals 
of mysticism. In other lives the glow of vision 
dr< w only the kindred souls to an admiration 
for it; in (Jhaitanya its fascination was so power¬ 
ful, its effect, so far-reaching, that (‘very one 
who beheld him while in his trances, felt an 
overwhelming force which turned the very tide 
of Ins life. The cool-headed materialistic felt 
its charm no less than the poet and the" dreamer. 
Even the Mahomedans wen* sometimes inspired 
by his ecstasies of love for Krsna. The General 
Bijali Khan turned a Yaisnava under their spell. 
Gorai Kazi, tin* Magistrate of Nadiya, and the 
Mehomedan tailor at C^ivasafs house turned 
his great admirers, not to speak of lTaridasa, the 
Mahomedan, whose life was dedicated to him. 
The conversation which ilusan Saha had with 
Keeava Ksctri quoted in Chaitanya Charitamrta 
shows in what high admiration the Emperor 
held Chaitanya. 

A d . - A Compuritlire study of Jit/,siicit>w, 
Occidental and Oriental. 

Tlie mystic light, it w ill he proved by history, 
shorn* in the East and tin* West alike in the 
favoured medieval ages. For the purpose of 
showing the similarity of the experiences of 
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Kuropean and Asiatic mystics we shall Iniclly 
refer to the lives of some Catholic saints of the 
st.<\,«wi..» or West. • Catharine of Siena 
Su ‘ ,lfl - (horn D> 17 A. DA used to sec 

tho imam* of Christ in the sky ou*r tin* Domi- 
nicau (’Imreh i*v cmi when she was a i»*i11 of six. 
It is recorded that sin 1 o.st d to coiiiiiiiiin: witli 
Christ, who taught Inn* by moans of a clear 

bodily appearance/' with such fervour that' she 
would “pass into the slab' of ecslasv/ 1 and 
remain unconscious of th(' external world for 
hours together. 1 

Th(' stall's of orison as described by St. 

Th(i . . . oJ . Teresa (horn lolo A. D.) in her 

()ns<m ‘('I (kastillo’ show a remarkable 

parallel with the progressiva* steps of the Vais- 
nava faith. A further exposition of the Vaisnava 
t(*nets, as detailed in many of their works in 
Sanskrit and Vernacular, will make a compre¬ 
hension of the situ ition easier. \ have already 
referred to Dasya a slai»e in which the spiritual 
soul considers itself as a servant of Cod, earry- 
ini;* out the behests of its Master. Valsalva — 
the si aye in which (<od manifests himself as a 
child. Humanity represents the Divine child, 
and tin* soul oilers its paternal care and services 
to it. Sakhya where (lod is our friend and 
playmate. We play with others in a spirit of 
coneored and of harmony, realising that He is the 


F.itlu-r iriiiMoml’K Jif<_* of St. Catharine. 
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Main Player, inspiring and epiidine; our play. 
The spiritual soul fools itself secure and happy 
because its sets the Main Player near it—the 
source of hope, of love and perennial joy 
to the players; Madhurya the slai^e of 
love in which the spiritual soul passes into 
visions of beaut itude and into trances, where 
it yearns for union with the Lover. He is the 
Hride<j;rooin, and the soul of Man His devoted 
bride 1 . 'This bride; is Kfxlha of the Vaisnava 
Literature;. The; soul of man is hound by a 
thousand ties to the 1 world, but it frees itself 
from these and Ionics for the Pride^room only. 
The; Lover elwells in the saered Vrinda proves 
where; nothing but tlx 1 sound of bis swea t flute; 
is hoard. Pfxlhfi the; soul, mad after Him, 
seeks Him and meeds Him <;v<;rywhere*. From 
tin; blue 1 of the; sky, from the; riven* and sevi He 
he;akons the' human se)ul to meed Him. When 
the; vision, by lone; prayers and devotion, by 
the; virtue's aequirtul in this life or in the 
pivviems one's, be'eomes cde*ar to tlie spiritual 
soul, it re'alise's (Joel as vividly as we; do niate 1 - 
rial objects. f rhis woman's ardour of the' soul 
has he'i'u the 1 charactcristic of spiritual lonU'in^s 
in Huropc, and Asia alike'. This is represemfe*<l 
in the' eonee'ption of Kfxlha in tlu 1 Vaisnava 
Literature 1 . Mrs. Puele'r Hill says “Those for 
whom mysticism is above' all things, an intimate' 
aixl personal relation the' satisfaction of dee'p 
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desire—will fall back upon imagery drawn large¬ 
ly from the language of earthly passion. 5 ’ 1 It is 
for this reason that God is some times called 
the Bridegroom and the human soul the bride 
in Biblical literature. Newman says “IT thy 
soul is to go on into higher spiritual blessed¬ 
ness, it must become a iroman ; yes, however 
mainly thou may be among men”. 

St. Bernard (105)1-115.1 A.D.) writes “When 
I love God v ith my will, I transform myself 
into Him, for this is the power of - virtue of love 
that it maketh thee to be like into that which 
thou Invest. 5 ’ 2 

St. Teresa’s (born lo15 A.D.) visions were 
so fervent, that at times she 

St. Toro.su. 

fancied herself to be one with 
Christ. This stage is beautifully expressed in 
the 10th Skanda of (^rimadvagavata where the 
GopI forgets herself and “thinks herself to be 
Krsna herself.” In the Gita Go\inda, 
Jayadeva (110S-1200 A. D.) has a beautiful 
line 

“[ am Krsna thought Itadlia in her trance” 
which was imitated, in the famous stanza of 
Vidyapati (11th century) 
cn \-sfacs 

1 Under IIill’s mysticism, j». \o,i. 

2 Soliloquies of St. Jlona von turn ox I, quoted by Under Hill p. 101. 

V 
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“Constantly thinking of Krsna, the beautiful 
one ( liildbfi ) became as Krsna himself.’’ 
Chaitanva is said to have uttered in some of his 
trances the words ‘I am He’.' All these owe 
a kinship to the celebrated utterance of Christ 
himself. “I and my father are one.” 

Wo have described the four stages of spiritual 
worship hut there is one which we have omitted, 
and which precedes them all. It is the (^finta 
the stage in which all weed-like passions are 
removed, and the soul of man becomes fit to 
grow spiritual love in its fullest bloom, (^anta 
means quiet. This is a state for which our 
ltsis strove, and which M r e find pre-eminently 
in the Buddha. Look at anv stone image of 
the Buddha, what this quiet means will be 
realised at the sight of it. The Mongolian 
sculptor has given him flat lips and eyes. The 
Magadha has given a sharp Aryan cut to his 
face, 'l'he Caiulhara art has given fit propor¬ 
tions to his body. But in the great gallery of 
the Buddhistic images, whether the stone is so 
roughly hewn as to give it but the crudest 
likeness of a human-figure, or cut nith the finest 
strokes of the chisel, giving it the most realistic 
perfection, the quiet of the soul, indicated in 
the face, is the prominent feature of all the 
statues of the Buddha, whether he is represented 

1 “yfa ot? sfcp c>$ i ” 

Clmitanya Bhugavata. 
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in his stand ins* or sitting posture. The four 
other stages are not possible unless this stage 
of quiet has been attained. Tor if the soul is 
to mirror the beauty of the spit ituai world, all 
evil pensions must be removed by a perfect 
moral life, by ahstinaneo, fast and prayer. 

St. Teresa thus classifies the stages of 
worship in “Tl. Castills Interior.” 

1 'Recollection, 2 Quiet, .‘5 Union, t Ecstasy, 
5 Rapt, (> T'he pain of Clod, 7 f l'he Spiritual 
marriage. 

In all the later Vaisnava poems, the stages 
of Radha’s love, which are but a reproduction 
of tbe ecstasies, experienced by Chaitanya, are 
thus classified. I’urva ltfiga—the dawn of love ; 
Milana—union and ecstasy ; Sambhoga M ilana— 
llapt; Viraha—(Mathura)—the pain of God, 
and Bhavasammilana or the Spiritual marriage. 

These arc some of the main divisions ; but 
the Yaisnava poets have introduced a hundred 
niceties and the heads under which the emotions 
have been grouped are altogether .’ICO. In some 
of the standard Vaisnava works we find these 
emotions fully defined and treated in a scientific 
manner, particularly in the Sanskrit work of 
Rupa called the Ujjala Nllamani, which gives 
copious illustrations from standard love-poems. 
This was subsequently summarised in Bengali 
by Narahari Chakravarti in his Bhaktiratnakara. 
One may be naturally struck by the wonderful 
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coincidence which the main classifications of 
the Vaisyavas hear to those made 
othoi »*'<»• j st. Teresa. Tt shows that 

t/ 

similar ideas and experiences of the spiritual 
world have taken place throughout the Globe 
irrespective of creed or colour. The Mahome* 
dans have amongst them their Sufi poets and 
mystics, such as delaluddin (1207-1273 A.D.), 
Hafiz (L300-13SK A.D.) and Jami (1111-1493 
A. D.), who have expressed the ideas which are 
closely similar to those to he found in the Songs 
of Songs and in the lyrical poems of the 
Vaisnavas. Many of the Catholic Saints of the 
middle ages saw visions of Christ and experienced 
mystic trances of this nature.. There are even 
sects among the Protestants, such as the Quakers 
(founded by George Fox 1024-1691 A.D.) 

whose faith is characterised by physical mani¬ 
festations of joy similar to those to found every 
where amongst the Vaisnava of Bengal. They 
have declared this before the world in an 
emphatic way, that “those who did not quake 
and tremble are strangers to the experiences of 
Moses, David and the Saints.” 1 They wanted 
to realize “Christ within”. Contrary to the 
Puritan teaching of the time, they insisted on 
the possibility in their lives of complete victory 
over sin. Those who attain such a stage among 
the Hindus and Buddhists are known as the 


Fox’a Journal (IG50). Barclay’s Apology Prop II Q 8. 
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Siddhyas. An authoritative writer thus com¬ 
ments on the European mystics oi the middle 
ages : “ The new idea of obedience was not 
obedience to ecclesiastical superiors, but th( v 
subordination of the lower part of man's nature' 
to the higher, and ol* (he whole (o («od. 'This 
‘ renunciation ' cut oil* from [practical sympathy 
with the a isible church, (ceding itself on a 
vague idea of union with Christ, might easily 
have fallen a p»ey to Buddhist notions floating 
in the atmosphere. ,| The Mahayauisls among 
the Buddhists had already spread the mystic 
ideas in the* far Ivist. That they may even 
have reached Europe is indicated by the above 
passage*. 'They believed not only in the Buddha 
and in the innumerable gods and goddesses, 
most of whom are worshipped by the Hindus, 
but also in tin*, emancipated Man -—the Xiddha, 
whom the Christians call mystic and the Jains, 
‘Tirthankarak If the experiences of these people 
are to he credited, we may take it that tin; soul 
like a mirror reflects certain spiritual phenomena 
not known to ordinary men, when it is purged 
of all dross of material passion. From the 
time of Philo, the mystical Alexandrian Jew 
(B.C. 20 to A.D. 10), Europe had heard of 
this mysticism, and at one time there were many 
whose inner eyes had actually beheld the 
glorious visions. The AVest however could never 

’Sou Encyclopaedia Britariica Vol. XIV, p. fifth edition). 
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absolutely dissociate herself from the idea of 
nationality, which narrows the range of 
humanity, leading to conflicts of interest, nor 
free herself from political ideals based on a 
desire for acquisition of power. She has not 
therefore been able to develop introspection 
and other qualities of the soul in a sustained 
manner. This has reduced her mystics to a sect 
isolated from the church and beyond general 
appreciation, whereas in Asia and particularly 
in India, the mystics rank, among the highest 
in popular estimation. Elaborate works and 
treatises, have been written here describing 
the ways by which one may attain the stage 
of spiritual perfection. Those works are treated 
in a scientific manner, though for the purpose 
of practice (lie help of a Guru is required. 

The stages of worship or orision have already 
been mentioned. All of these we find in a 
pre-eminent degree in the life of Chaitanya. He 
realised the presence of God in bis soul with 
that ardour of romant ic love by which the inward 
vision is supplemented and fed by a symbolical 
significance given to external phenomena. One 
of the stages of orision given in “ 131 Castillo” 
n , .... is called ‘The pain of God.’ It is 
(lie pain of separation from God. 
The mystics often call it ‘ The dark night of the 
soul.’ Says Mr. Underhill :— 
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“In some temperaments, it is the emotional 
aspect—the anguish of the lover who has suddenly 
lost the Reloved—which predominates/’ 1 

In St. 'Teresa the pain grew to such a decree 
that she cried aloud, it is said that Madame 
Guy on (1(51S-1 7 17 A.Ik) fell 1 his loss of her 
intuitive apprehension of God as one of the most 
terrible characteristic of h the night/ She writes; 
“After thou hast wounded me so deeply as I 
have described, thou didst begin, oh my god, to 
withdraw thyself from me: and the pain of thy 
absence was the more bitter to me because thy 
presence was so sweet to mo/’ 

Suso, liulman, Marswin, Taunber, Angelo 
of Foligmo, Miehtheld of Magdeburg and other 
mystics knew the sufferings of the loss of this 
God-vision. 

In Chaitanya’s life ‘the night of the soul’ 
created a pathos which has found expression in 
a remarkable literature of lyrics known as the 
‘Matliur’ lit. ‘going to Mathura/ It means the 
grief caused to the people of Vrndavana, chiefly 
the Gopis, by Krsna’s deserting the place for 
ever and going to Mathura, where a short time 
after he became the king. Krsnakamala 
Goswami, a Bengali poet in his Divyonmada 
‘The divine Frenzy—written about the year 
1810, describes the Mathur in this way: 

1 Under Hill, p. 403. 

‘ Under Hill, p. 465. 
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“When God vision is clear in a spiritual soul, 
it is expressed by the allegory of Krsna’s 
coming to the Vrnda groves, when the vision 
fails, it is indicated by that of his going to 
Mathura.” 1 

The loud lamentations, the nights of sleep¬ 
less agony, the cryings aloud and the mad 
utterances of love lend the most pathetic 
interest to the literature of ‘Mathura/ “He 
(Ohaitanya) saw the liill of Chatak (in Orissa) 
and mistook it for the hill Gobardhana (in 
Vrndilvana) and ran after it, crying aloud.” 2 
Sometimes he breathed heavily and leaning on 
Govinda, said with tears ‘Govinda, where is my 
God gone, pray tell me how may I have Him 
again P ,,;$ Sometimes he cried ‘Oh my God, my 
father, where art thou gone ? 1 cannot live 

without thee” 1 saying this in deep agony of 
heart he wept and then passed info an unconsci¬ 
ous state into one of those trances which made 
it clear to all that he was united with Him. 
When he came to his senses again he appealed 
in a tender tone ‘lie was here with me, oh where 
is lie gone again, my grief is unsupportable,’ 

v\ r .w ^ ii 

The Divyonmada 

Cli.iitatiya Oharitaniftn, Madhya Khanda. 

Kadrlta l»v Govinda Dasa. 

Ohaitanya Bhagavata. 
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and then he sang songs from Chandidasa and 
Vidyapati, from J'ayadcva and Billamangala, 
and lie commented (hem with liis tears and sighs 
and passed attain and attain to his aeeustoined 
trance. “The periods of ra])id escalation between 
a joy<ms and a painful consciousness,'* says Mrs. 
Under Hill, “are calh'd b\ (he mystics ‘the 
inline ot’ love in which mod plays as it were 
‘hide and seek’ with tin? questioning soul. 1 ’ 

Chaitanya is adored in India for this love. 
11 is life not only inspired religious men lml also 
supplied inspiration to those writers who have 
mi veil poetical accounts of his emotions under 
the allegory of Kadha and Krsna. Jnanadasa, 
Govinda Dasa, Yalarama 1 )fisa ; Rai<;ekhara, 
Krsna Kamala and other poets have, in 
their beautiful lyrics, shown tin; highest flights 
of emotional poetry that bears a deep symbolic 
meaning. The sighs and tears of Radlia and 
her poetic ecstasies are but those of the poor 
Brahman scholar who took his Sannyasa at the 
age of 2 L and wandered from door to door like 
a mad man, displaying the profoundest love 
for One not seen by us, but w ho is our only 
Beloved. 

XX f. ChaUanya's Samiyhaa and love-ecslasdes. 

The Sannyasa of Chaitanya which meant the 
total severance of his home-ties, in order to offer 
w 
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himself to the service of humanity and of God, 
created great distress at Nadiya, giving rise to 
an impassionate hurst of poetic feeling which 
has created a literature of great beauty and 
tenderness. The sorrows of £achl, his mother 
and of Visnupriya, his wife, are the sorrows of 
the whole of Jlengal and Orissa to-day. As 
Chaitanva sought his God Krsna and lamented 
his separation from him, nourishing the 

Mathura songs from a living fount 

Tlio Mallmiii Sonias „ , . , . , 

of pathos m his own heart,-—so to 
his innumerable worshippers at Nadiya, separation 
from him caused the growth of similar songs 
which are now sung as the prelude to 
Mathura songs. In fact his life is constantly 
before . those singers who sing of the love of 
Rad ha and Krsna, and it is indispensible that 
they should first sing the Gaura Chandrika 
or songs of which some emotions of Chaitanya is 
the theme, before they are permitted to introduce 
similar songs relating to Rfidha-Krsua love. 
These Gaura Chandrikas are in fact reminders to 
the audience that the Rad hi!- Krsna love should 
bear to them a spiritual meaning, that though 
sometimes presented in a sensual garb, it actually 
belongs to a super-sensuous plane. The 
great life of the Master was itself the most 
powerful symbol of this love and there could 
be but one meaning to this mystic literature 
of love. 
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I have already stated that Narahari Sarkfir 
Soim* «)i tin* and Vasudeva Ghosh are the 
ciiai(,m\a two great writers of Gaum Clian- 

drikas—or songs describing Chaitauya’s emotions. 
All other Vaisinva poets of tlie I (it h and 17th 
centuries have more or less written on this 
subject. Vasudeva excelled all of them, and at 
the present day when a I^rhuut is sung, it is 
invariably preluded by a (iaura Chandrika by 
Vasudeva or some other poet. The stories of 
Chaitanyaks Mumi/awt given by these poets are 
often very touching and give ' : <u to tender 
pathos. 

L shall attempt to translate some of these: 

(i y 

Visiuipriva like one insane rims from the 
landing Ghat to where (facin' was. 

Her hair is not braided after her bath, hut 
she cares not for this. 

1 fssl ^ I 

tmii *\bi ^ ii 

*\va fyf Am I 
*fbk ^ m fa A\ *t54 'I 
^ fa ^ , 

''intbi y 

s c*m i 

-5\fow ws ii 

*irfa »itfa Ax *\ r .b -stfs -sftfa | 
cA*\ II 

Mfo wx fa ^ i 
*tfsf smN « 
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She attempts to ease her mind to £achl hut 
hursts into tears. 

£achl says “ what grief ails thee, Child? ” 

Whereat she—“ At the time of bathing, my 
nose-ornament fell into water, and inauspicious 
signs have [ seen around, I cannot speak. 

“It seems good luck will leave me to-day and 
thunder will fall on my head.” 

Vasudeva says: “ What, shall T say to thee, 
o loyal Mile! to-day your dear husband will 
leave Nadiya for good.” 

(2 )■ 

Chaitanya leaves Nadiya to-day. 

No wave's dance on the Ganges’ breast. 

The images of £iva, Ganapati and other gods 
in the temples look strangely pale,. 

The new leaves do not open ; nor lloncrs 
bloom on the houghs. 

Says Narahari “ The beauty of Nadiya is gone, 
she cannot support her grief.” 

* vs i 

u 
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(»)" 

The people of Nadiya sadly ask those Sadhus 
and ascetics ayIio come from Orissa side. 

“ Holy pilgrims, did you meet anywhere a 
Sanuyasi named Chaitanya. Young is he, and 
his colour bright like melted gold. 

“ lie repeats the name of Ivrsna night and 
day and tears How from both his eyes. 

“ He sometimes smiles, and at other times 
weeps, and sometimes falls down on I ho bare 
earth in deep emotion.” 

The Sadhus say in reply “Yea have we seen 
him. lie lives near the seacoast. 

“ Tie is a God, who says lie is man ? 

“Those who have seen his dance in ecstasy 
of love, his emotion and tears, hold him dear 
as life. 


np, ’I5|!T5 TOltfl I 

" 5 l?l Gift’ll AIj I! 

csN fa ^ ^rartul or fast? i 

stcs fa csftnf? u 

AWft Afat *[*1*1, Ma 1TA\\a e>tt3l I 
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“It was good luck that we met him at Orissa.” 

Says ihomadasa “Surely it is he, the dear one 
of the Nadiya people 

(i)' 

‘From Orissa comes Jagadananda to Nadiya 
with Chaitanya’s message to his mother. 

‘From afar, does the scholar see the town, 
deserted as the Vrnda proves were of old, and 
hesitates thinking ‘shall \ lind her living still ?’ 

‘Stopping a moment he starts again and finds 
the people there merged in grief. 

‘The shops are closed and people move about. 

Hut none smiles in that vast city. 

‘The womcm he saw weeping, seated here and 
there, each by herself, 

‘and as he saw these, lie entered the house of 
the adored one. 

‘(facin' lay in a corner half-dead with grief, 


srotol w.3, to to, h 
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‘and (lie wife poorly clad sat near her mother- 
in-law with down east eyes from which large 
drops of tears fell. 

‘The trusted sen ant Teana in silent grief 
served them but often did he wipe away the 
rising tears with his hand. 

‘The attendant maids sat silently, and as the 
scholar entered they asked him, 

‘“Pray sir. tell us, whence hast thou come ?’ ” 

‘Whereat he “ I come from Orissa,, Ohailanya 
has sent me from there to look after you.” 

‘And one of them as she beard it, wept for 
joy and bore the message to £achl. 

‘And another ran at once to (^rivasa’s place 
with the glad news. 

‘And when MalinI and C^rivasa heard it, they 
felt as restored to life. 

‘And the whole city came with them trem¬ 
bling with jov to (Radii’s house. 

wt, 'SRtWt, TOI i 

ii 
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c Thov waited at the gate hut Mai in I went 
and held £achl and Visnupriya hv the hand and 
raised them from the stupor of grief. 

‘She said “ Look there vour son has sent a 
friend to make enquiries.* ” 

‘Hearing this surprised (^achl looks up and 
sees our scholar standing at tin* gate. 

‘And seeing him she said “Oh tell me, how 
far has my son come on his way towards 
home ?” 

‘The Pandit wept to see her grief and related 
little incidents of Chaitanya staying there in 
(Radii’s house and giving solace to all. 

‘Chandracekhara, the poet, is hard-hearted as 
a beast, ministering to his lower self ; 

‘and cares not for the heavenly neetor that 
the story of Chaitanya brings'. 

-\~a\ waU ^i^i, *iaH \ 
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(*) 

Oil, why does ho hold tin* staff, and wears 
the ochre-colored garb of an ascetic ? 

Oh, wiiy has he shaven his head P 

Why is it that he weeps and says 4 Kadlui/ 
4 Radha.’ 

The loud lament ings of (^rlvasa, it seems, 
would melt the very stone and (Jadadhara cannot 
hear life, 

Mukunda’s two eyes float in tears. 

And Haridasa goes from door to door solacing 
those who are in grief. 

The youthful wife is like a tlame in the 
house. 

Oh, why has he left her, for what fault ? 

Vasu (jhosa says 4 It breaks my heart day 
and night to recollect it.’ 

(«)' 

Chaitanya, our beloved has left Nadiya. 

]Iis friends are overwhelmed with grief, 

Advaita, (^rlvasa, (jadadhara, Vasudeva and 
1 m dlstsf | 
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J?akre(;vara silently weep but Vasudatta aiul 
Narahari cry aloud, 

Raghunandana sits on the dusty ground 
bowed in sorrow, 

Ilaridasa’s eves are closed but a tear silently 
trickles down liis cheek. 

And Nityananda cannot control himself as 
he sees the: poor mother in the agony of grief. 

The happy nights of lirlaua songs are over, 
and Vasudeva’s heart breaks to think of it. 

(7)' 

The empty couch her right hand touches and 
the poor wife rises with a start as if thunder has 
fallen on her head. 

She cries “Oh heaven you have at last done 
your worst 

AVeeping she runs with dishevelled hair to 
the room of (^aclu. 

Visnupriya sits near the door and says in 
accents soft, 

*ltU> fvr«T $\*> t ifa Ufa Cto fa$%Tl 

<M‘tl 4 *t 3 ^tC5> tffcT || 
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“He was in tlie sleeping room and at the end 
of night lias "one away 

ZNtv heart breaks, oh mother. " 

The suspicion was over in (Radii's mind 
and sin* did nut sleep all the night. 

Slie rise's, her hair unbraided and loose, and 
cloths flowing in the air 

She lights a candle in eager haste, and looks 
about her but nowhere is he seen 

She goes to tin* road, the sorrowful wifi' 
folio win" her 

Cry in" aloud “oil mv darling •’ a." 

The people of Nadiya are all wide awoke and 
share in her grief 

And she asks whomsoever she meets 
** Oh have you seen him going r ” 

One mail is seen in the street and he says 
Yes have I seen him going towards the 
village of Kilnchannagara all alone. ” 

Vasudeva says “ Alas, 1 fear lest he gets his 
head shaven there. " 

(S)' 

I liave beheld him to-day 

Sometimes he sits resting his cheek on his 
left hand. 
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And then enters his room and goes out to the 
street again—all without meaning. 

There is he again where the flowers bloom, 
shedding tears that fall from his eyes, beautiful 
as lotus leaves. 

His emotions charm one' who sees them, 

They are strange and new every time. 

(!.*)' 

ILe sits all by himself and repeats the name 
of (Sod 

Accustomed was he to scent himself with 
sandal drops, 

Now behold the dust on his body—all 
uncared for. 

The precious stones and golden chain he does 
not touch. 

And he has loft his spacious room, to sleep 
under a tree. 

The ascetic's staff is in his hand 

and he bathes in the holy tears of love. 
Yasudeva's heart breaks at all this. 
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(ioy 

As he sees the Honor garden, he sighs, 
Sometimes he rests his cheek on his hand, 

and at others easts his vacant look around. 

His emotions are ever new. 

His glances are often directed to whore 
(lowers bloom, 

We cannot devine what he finds in them. 

But such are his emotions of jo;, that those 
who see them are saved from sin 

His tears (lood the world wi' 1 ilieir love 
Only poor Badhamohan is denied a drop. 

or 

What is it he sees, 

Why is this unmeaning smile on his lips by 
night and day V 
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Sometimes ho sings, a strange melodious song, 
and cries 

“Oh lord of my heart, where art thou gone?” 

Sometimes his body trembles in sweet emo¬ 
tions and he runs after some one we do not see. 
A_nd often does he stretch his hands upwards, 
as if to (unbrace the Heaven, 

At tinn's ho bewails the loss of some one we 
do not know ; 

Now does ho (‘lose his eves from which silent 
tears fall. 

Then cries aloud saving “Oh mv Unloved.” 

Says Narahari “ These ecstasies of love are 
like* those* of Hadha, 

“ For saving tin* sinners of this Kali Yuga— 
the iron age—has he brought this emotion from 
heaven. 
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“Why is it. then that T urn deprived of a sight 
of this v ” 

One of these or a similar song, of which 
there are hundreds, is sung as the (iaura 
chandrika which is prelude to all ibidha-Krsna 
souths. 

The following songs, one describing a dream 
of Jaeoda alllieted with separalion from Krsna 
and another that of (^adu distressed by tlie 
Sannyasa of her son, will show the allinily of (In' 
Krsna songs with those of Ohaitanya and will 
Tiu> i»i‘.iiu<r of accentuate (ho hearing which the. 
chaitanya s«»n^s on Gaurachan(1 i*ika have on the 

Uioso ot Krsna. 

Krsna songs, (^achi interviewed 
in the morning by MalinI, (^rlvasa’s wife, thus 
describes her dream : 

“Here my dear friend the story of my 
dream last night. Nimai, t saw, returned liome. 
He stood in the courtyard and looking towards 
my room called out 4 Oh mother’ in his accus¬ 
tomed tone. I was then sleeping in my room 
and hearing His voice came out in unconscious 
fascination of the voice. ILe touched the dust 
of my feet and embracing me, wept and said 
4 Though I travel afar, my heart is subdued by 
your love and I could not stay at Purl without 
seeing you. For seeing you have I conn; hack 
to Nadiya, and as he said this his voice was 
chocked with tears.’ ‘ Oh my darling, come to 
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mn’ 1 cried and saying so [ embraced him but 
my dream vanished just at that time and I saw 
him not a^ain. I wept the rest of the ni^ht in 
bitter pain. hYoni that time my heart knows 
no rest. Sav friend how may T soothe my heart. 
\ asudeva (ihose says ‘Do not weep, dear mother, 
Chaitanya is your own. rf it were not so how 
could you «*et a su>hf of him (in the dream). 5 ” 1 

11 (ire is the dream of Jaeodfi: She describes 
if to Inn* husband Nanda. 

" ll(‘ar me, oh kinij of Braja, K.sni appeared 
to m(i this ni^ht in a dream. But instantly he 
vanished where I know not. I saw his moonlike 
face bedewed with tears, as he held by the 
ed^e of my Sfull and cried for some butter, 

4 mother i»ive me a lift hi butter to eat ’ he said 
a«*‘ain and a^ain. The iiidiv my darling wanted 
it from me, the more I tried to avoid him 
saving % (lo away hence 1 have no time to spare, 

1 '-non 4'wi, w:<\ t 
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don’t trouble mo.’ And thus I turned him 
away.” 1 

The legend of Krsna has thus boon vivified, 
and the human and spiritual interest of it has 
developed, lining constantlv led h\ the. incidents 
of living history. 

The (lauraohandrilva prepares a spiritual atmo¬ 
sphere for the audience. The emotions of one who 
was mad after (iod an* emphasised, so that they 
might serve as a key-note to Jladhfi Krsna-songs 
which, viewed in this light, assum ‘ a symbolical 
significance, even in their s(‘i>suous descriptions. 

I have said in a previous lecture that the 
Vaisnavas have spun out intricate details of 
tender emotions in their Alankfira (^iistras—the 
poetics, as Dr. Jacobi would call them. There 
are altogether 300 such emotions defined and 
illustrated in the V jjalnTlamani to which refer¬ 
ence has already been made. Some of the main 
divisions, such as ‘the dawn of love/ 4 the 
rapture, 5 4 the pain of God’ and 4 the spiritual 
marriage,’ which St. Teresa and other mystics oi 
Europe have described, are almost the same as is 
in the Deniali classifications, with this difference 
that the niceties introduced in Bengali arc hundred 
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times greater. The dawn of love’ and other 
divisions have each of them many sub-headings, 
and hundreds of old songs are attached to each 
by way of illustration of all its minutest shades. 
When the Klrtaniya, or the head-singer of the 
Ivlrtana-songs, takes up a subject for his night’s 
performance, he selects as many songs of a group 
as he can sing within six or seven hours, and 
commences with a (biurachandrika descriptive of 
the' particular ('motion which is the subject of the 
night. 

Of the (Jaurachandrikas that [ have quoted 
Nos. 5, S, 9, 10 and 11 belong to the group of 
the 4 dawn of love ’ -the lhirva-raga. 

The clang of Kartitht (cymbals) and the dull 
beat of Ivhol, which has however a heart-moving 
effect, is continued for some time. The deafen¬ 
ing noise drive's away all other thoughts and the 
audience expectantly looks for some higher 
music. (iaurachandrika is next introduced. The 
Thi , ( ;. mri . singer does not consider his task 
rliamlnkn ami l lit* finished by singing the songs. 

Each line—each word of them—he 
explains by rhymed commentaries made by some 
earlier master, which was also learnt by rote by 
the singer when he committed the songs to his 
memory. The poetical import of each word is 
analysed with its hearing on Chaitanva’s life, till 
history, theology and poetry are mingled together 
and the musical How of the whole makes the 
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audience rapt. K1rtau<t is unlike all other music. 
It is a continued source of inspiration in Hen^al 
owing to the great life of Chaitanva which 
nourishes it with idealist it; poetry. Theai mosphere 
created w one of renunciation, of eipnlity for ail 
men, of love that lights its unllickering llame 
for illuminating the dork comers of life, of 
pursuing one’s highest good, of giving away one¬ 
self to the cause of (he beautiful, of the sublime 
and of the goad. The music around the Gaura- 
chandrika swells and grows in volume, (ill like 
the sea it surrounds the audience, separating 
themselves from the, visible world. Lt leads 
them to a superior plane creating pathos which 
draw from their eyes silent tears of exalted 
emotions. 

Ft often happens that some one amongst the 
audience, unable to support his emotion, silently 
joins the singers and dances for joy. T have seen 
good scholars do so. In fact the attention of 
the audience is captivated to such an extent that 
they arc often found to forget their dinner-hour 
and the most urgent business. 

When Gaurachandrika has been sung, the 
main-singer begins to sing the songs of Radha- 
Kisna. Sensuous matter loses then its indecency, 
being drawn on parallel lines with Chaitanya’s 
emotions, which interpret them in a new light. 
The songs are thus given a suggestive import¬ 
ance which takes away from them all the gross¬ 
ness which cursory reading may find in them. 
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Amongst tlie names of a large number of 
klrhnm singers of the time of Chaitanya, we 
may mention some. At the head of Ktrtaniyas, 
the companions of Chaitanya, stands Narahari 
Snmrof tiu> kTrtam ^<u*k ? ir of (^rikanda, (^rivasa and 
singers or Vasudeva (ihosa, Vasu Datta and 
c.hnit;i"\as limn Mukunda Datta of Nadi pa. Ilefer- 

ences to their wonderful power of singing are 
to be found in all important biographies of 
Chaitanya. Pakrecwara pleased all by his 
wonderful dancing. They were all saintly people, 
good scholars and devoted to Chaitanya. Their 
music and dance in klrlana performances 
belonged to a higher plane, answering the glow¬ 
ing exortations of the Psalms. 

“ Lut them praise His name in the dance, let 
them sing praises unto Him with the timbrel 
and harp Let the Hoods clap their hands. Prom 
the rising of the sun until the going down of 
the same, the Lord’s name is to he praised.” 

Chaitanya’s life is important to the students 
of the history of Bengal, owing to the great 
hearing on the subsequent social evolutions that 
took place in the country. To those who are 
spiritually inclined his life is of a never-ending 

o 

interest like that of the Buddha or of £ankara, 
showing some of the greatest features of religious 
activity and development in India. To the poets 
the dream-like charm of his life is a source of 
constant delight. His whole life is now a song, 
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sung in the streets and in the country side. 
It is an epic-poem formed of the sweet lyrics 
of (Jauracluindrikas which are on (‘very hlrfmta 
singer’s lips. The poetry of his romantic life 
is spread like the Mowers that spring on the 
grassy meadows, all over tianeeta* valley. The 
w'eaver sin^s it as he ^pins his thread, and the 
ploughman tills tin' whole air with the pathos 
of his lament over Chaitanwi’s desertion of 

home. 

A beautiful story illustrative of lie popular 
devotion for Chaitanya was r< i.ded sometimes 
ago by Mr. Kshitimohan Sen, I lead Master of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s School at Bolpur. 
While at Nadiya, lie heard that in a small 
neighbouring villas? klrhuHi songs accompanied 
by the play of Khol ami cymbals wane sun" 
there every night from (> i\m. to (5 a.ai. There 
were two bands of musicians, one singing and 
playing till 12 a.m. and the other for the rest 
of the night. For these four 

An example of 

popular devotion hundred years, generations ot 
for chaitan)a. villagers of that small locality 

have kept up an uninterrupted course of musical 
play in the village. The reason of this is that 
Chaitanya had once paid a visit to that village 
before taking Sannyasa. The little village re¬ 
sounded with kirtana songs, proclaiming its glad¬ 
ness at the event. When lie was about to leave 
the place, the villagers begged of him to pay 
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tlicMii i visit again and Chaitanya, it is said, 
promised that ho would do so at some future 
f inu k . They formed from amongst themselves 
two hands of kirUina singers to keep up the 
continuity of (he souths till Ik; return(;d. That 
blessed day never came. Hut they have kept 
up an unceasing (low of music night after night 
during these lone; generations, believing that 
he will conn; once; more and visit their village, 
her the words of one whom they knew to he 
(lod himself could not hut 1m; fulfilled. 


AWII. — 77/c Join* sects of' the Idisitares. 

The Vaisnavas are divided into four seeds: viz 
Maddhi, Sanaka, Lludra and (Jvl. Mfuldha- 
chavya (born 1911 A. D.) was the founder of 
t\\e k\vw\vV\n sect. We was the son of a Wvahmvn. 

named Maddliageha, an inhabitant 
of Tfijikaksetra, a village close 
to the town of Udipl in the country known as 
Tulava in the Deccan. The town stands on 
the river Papanacini which is only two miles 
and a half from the sea. As a 

Mfwlhyarliarya. i-ii 

child Maddhacharya was called 
Vasudeva and adopted the name of An and a- 
tirtha when he was only 9, on the occasion of 
his taking Sannyasa. llis Guru was a Brahmin, 
named Aehyutapracha of the Sanaka family. 
Maddhacharya received his early education at 
the Anantecwara temple of the Deccan. His 
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commentary on Brahmasiltra is a standard 
authority and guide to his sect. Besides this, 
he embodied his higher philoso])hical views in 
a work called the “ Lhmuiprajnadareana.” The 
next revered name among the Maddhi sect 
is that of JayatTrtha, standing 5th 

Java. Tirtlm. * - 

in the list which will be sub- 
joined below. He was initiated in the ascetic’s 
career while yet a child in 1215 A.l). He wrote 
the following works in Sanskrit: 

(1) Tattwaprakacika (2) Nyayadlpika (3) 
Tattwasankhya Natika (t) V] tdhikhandana 
(5) Upadhikhandanatika t(i) Mayarahukhandana 
(7) Tattwanirnaya Tika («S) £udha. 

JayatTrtha died in his -With year. His earthly 
remains were buried at Malkliedgate—now a 
railway station in Southern India. 

From Sanaka there was evolved a sect of 
which Ximbaditya was tin? leader 

Sanaka. 

in later times. 11 is name was 
Bhaskaraeharya and he obtained the title of 
i\ imbaditya, it is said, owing to 

Nimkmlit ya. . 

his having secured the favour of 
Aditya, the sun-god, who appeared through a 
Nim tree one evening, so that the saint might 
take liis meal, his vow having been to eat it in 
the day-time only. It is said that the literature 
of this sect in Sanskrit and Hindi was burnt 
by Aurangzeb. Some of their religious views 
are remarkably lofty and rational, and bear a 
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dose affinity to Christianity. “Many of them” 
says Mr. Growse, “are pious, simple minded men 
leading such a chaste and studious life, that it may 
charitably be hoped of them that in the eye of 
God they are Christians by the baptism of 
desire.” 

Visnuswami’s follower Vallavacharya became 
iu the 1 (>th century tin; reputed leader of the 

Rudra Order of Vaisnavas. lie 

was a l)ravidian Brahmin—a 
contemporary of Chaitanva—born in a village 
called Kakuraparabu near the Kail way 
tr , station Nidada Blielu in the 

V alla\ acli.ii \ a. 

Deccan. His father’s name 
was Laksmana Bhatta. At Kakuraparabu there 
is a tcm pie marking tlm spot where Yallabha- 
charya was born. He wrote a comnumtary 
on the Brahma Sutra and called it Vallabha 
Vasya. His comnumtary on the (^rimad- 
bhagavata is an authoritative work to the people 
of his sect. Yallabhacharya lived for a 
considerable time at Gokul and was known as 
Gokula Gossa in ‘The preceptor of Gokul 5 . 
Some of the anecdotes relating to his interview 
with Chaitanva at Burl are described in detail 
in the Chaitanva Charitamrta. It appears that 
while revering the Master, Vallabha was proud 
of his learning and had little regard for his 
companions. Vallabha flattered Chaitanya, 
saying that he had for a long time cherished a 
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desire of soring* him and that he considered 
liim.sclf blessed at. having seen 
L a. ] t j m ;l j. | as j Nowhe!"' was 

seen ” he said “an ap< Ale of faith like \ om^elf, 
the very i^iit of whom inspirt's devotion 
to (iod amony nu'it. 

Chaitanva, knowing that \allabha was proud 
and that he slighted his com panions,^said “Sir, 

I am a very humble soul, quite unworthy of 
your praise. if there is any faith in me for 
which these encomiums are beslowod, i owe it 
to Advaita A chary a who has ’Hasten'd all 
hraneln's of human learn iny; to Nityananda 
who knows six schools of philosophy as few 
know them in India and whose 

Ills fon i incut.ir\. . . . 

company has yaven me a glimpse 
of that higher life to which a man of such hum¬ 
ble parts as myself could hardly otherwise have 
yot access. There are besides Jayadananda, 
Bakreew ara and (indadhara Pundit from w hom 1 
have learnt much and have yet to learn more, 
l"f you think of profiting by discussion with 
any one amony us, it is these' scholars whom 1 
recommend to you. ” Yallabhficharya had 
written his commentary on the Phayavata, 
as I have already mentioned, and his object in 
comiim* dow n to Purl w as to show it to Chaitanva 
and have his approval. But Chaitanva had 
heard that this commentary was directly opposed 
to the one written hv (^ridhar Swami, the great¬ 
est authority in Bhagavata-interpretations, and 


z 
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therefore avoided the request of Yallabhacharya 
saying Bhrigavata is too high For me. I delight in 
the name of Krisna. r Fh(i nani(‘ is a poem to me 
and gives me joys untold. 1 am not a competent 
judge of a commentary on the Bhagavata. ” 
Vallabhaeharya went (o the different Yaisnava 
w orthies, w horn Chaitanya had named, in order 
to read his commentary to them, But no one 
in that vast city would listen to it and he Avas 
so struck with the great learning of the scholars 
who admired Chaitanya and lived at Puri simply 
to bo near him, that thr proud scholar felt great¬ 
ly humiliated. When he referred to his commen¬ 
tary again in his conversation with Chaitanya, 
the latter said that unless he closely followed 
the interpretations of the Swamy, the commentary 
could not be acceptable to any 

The |iiiii on llic 

unni ‘ swfmnone. (naitaina used a pun on 
the word “ Swamy - the name 
by w hich yridhar Swamy was generally known. 
Swamy means a husband and as Yallabhacharya’s 
views ran opposite to his, Chaitanya said ‘Your 
commentary is corrupt 1 having disregarded the 
Swamy. Yallabha\s pride was humbled and he 
took lessons in the Bhagavata afresh from Pundit 
Jagadananda, one of Chaitanya’s constant asso¬ 
ciates, and had to change many of his religious 
views. 1 There are at the present day numerous 


1 An idahuratn aivomit of Vallavarharva’s visit, to Puri and dis¬ 
missions with Chaitaina and his companions is to bn found ill the 
Chaitaina Charitaimta (Ant\a Khanda, Chap. VII.) 
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followers of Vallahhacharya ai Vrndavana. 
Pundit (^aratchandra (^astri, refers in his Bengali 
work 4 llamfuiuja Charita ’ to the worldliness 
and luxury which characterise some of (lie people 
of this seel. I t is said that a \ cry rich and 
influential class of Southern merchants,— 
are followers of \ allavacharya. And their 
complete surrender of themselves to th<^ wishes 
of their religious preceptors —the (Jokul (Josains 
as they are called in Brindaviina,—form one of 
the characteristic features of the tenets they 
follow. These (Jossains are gcnei.Jly well-to-do 
and receive presents from a certain class of their 
disciples for every little mark of recognition. 

Bor instance the disciple has to 

Some of tln‘ir , . , 

p.vuiar mics. pay Its. 5 I or permission to see 
his (!urn, Its. 20 for touching him, 
Ks. 3o for the right of washing his feet, Its. 11 
for receiving a kick from him, Its. 00 for the 
privilege of occupying the same seat with him, 
Its. 13 for receiving strokes from his cane. 
There are many other marks of recognition 
requiring payment of enormous fees, some of 
which seem to convey immoral suggestions but 
I abstain from quoting them here, as I am not 
sure how far the account of Pundit (^aratchandra 
(^ast rl is to he credited. 

Kfunanuja is considered tin; most conspicious 
figure among the promoters of the views 
represented by the (^ri sect. Ho was horn in 
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March 1070 A.l). in the village of Peramhhudara 
in the district Chenglat in the 
r,,l ‘ V ri Madras Presidency. This village 

is onlv l*i miles Irom the town of Madras and 
was celebrated in file pre-historic H£?e as the 
shrine of Rhutipura. Ramanuja was the son 
of a lirahmin named Ivecava; his mother's name 
was Kantimati Devi. lie took Sannyasa o\vin<? 
to his wife Rakshamhha’s repeated violations of 
his instructions, and we know that Jayatlrtha of 
tin; Maddhi sect also left home as a Sannyasi 
because his wile was a shrew. Tukarfima, the 
o-roat Marhalta saint, suffered from the same mis- 
fortune and left home to escape from his wife, 
before he had distinguished himself as a saint, 
and we shall see in future how (loviuda Dasa, 
tin 1 devoted follower of Chaitanya ([iiarrelled 
with his wife (^aeimukhl and turned a Sannyasi. 1 
Sannyasa means in popular opinion the cutting 
of all ties with home, and th(? strong's! 

tie of home-life is that which hinds a man 
to his wife. If will thus be seen that out 1 
of the chief reasons which led to the Sannyasa 
of many distinguished saints was their 

1 "sit*i r w Ft 55 1 
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disappointment in nuptial love. But the Buddha 
and Chaitanya, adored in their family circle, 
renounced home not for any untoward domestic- 
friction hut in order to obey a higher call from 
their inner selves. 

The Vaisna va-view s at t he earlier epochs of 
their growth were marked by a hostile attitude' 
towards (^iva, and in the Till) century they seem 
to have been inspired by two missions, one for 
subverting the (^ivaitc worship and another for 
disapproving and nllucking the tlu'ery of illu¬ 
sion propounded by £ankara, ami these we find 
to he the marked features of the doctrines of 
the Ramanuja sect. This will be seen from what 
(Jovinda, a disciple of Ramanuja, said after his 
conversion to Vaisnavism from the Cuvaite 
faith ; 

‘ k Hail, oli lord, (Visnu) l take refuge in thee, 
save mi' from my sins. 1 had shunned Vicva- 
kantha (Visnu - tin 4 refuge of the world) and 
taken refuse in Yisakantha (£iva—the poison- 
throated one) ; L had shunned Rundarikaksa 
(Visnu—the lotus-eyed one; and taken refuse 
in Birupaksa (£iva- th(5 evil-nyed oim) ; I had 
shunned the Ri tarn vara (Visnu dressed in purple 
robes) and taken refuse in the Dizain vara ((^iva— 
the naki'd oik?) ; J h'ft the, heavenly garden of 
Tulasi plant (sacred to tin? Yaisnavas) and pre- 
ferred the bitter-juiced Haritaki (sacred to the 
(^aivas.”) 
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Tim puns on 1 ho words in tho above extract 
show the bitterness and the hostile attitude of 
I he convert towards the creed he had forsaken. 

Maddhyacharva believed in ITari (Krsna) and 
Ilara ((^iva) alike;. \ allavacharya was a believer 
in Krsna as tin; divine child—the Vala-gopala. 
Banian uja l)(diev(;d in Krsna and LaksmT and 
Visnu Swfuny in Krsna and tlie Gopis. 

('hailanya, though Ik* was initiated by a 
Guru of tin; Maddlii sect, owimI but little alle¬ 
nience to their tenets. 11 is was almost a new 
and different creed based on mystic* love with 
its emot ional leal uros. 

XX///. The (lures of ihr Moddhi Sect. 

As we an* concerned with the Vaisnavas 
of Henna 1, we need not take* any further 
notices of those who belonged to s(*cts other 
than tin* Maddhi in which Ohaitanya had 
inscribed his name*. ^laddhacha-rya alias Ananda- 
tirtha as already mentioned, was tin* founder of 
this seer. Idle following list will show the line 
of successive leaders of the sect, each of whom 
stands in tin* relation of a disciple to his prede¬ 
cessor. This list is (pmted from Gauran^anadde- 
smlipika, a Sanskrit work w ritten by Kavikarna- 
pura in ln2f> A.l). A summary of this will 
also be found in tin* Bengali work, the 
Bhaktiratnakava. 
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1. 

Maddhachfirya (J)orn 1101 A.D.) 


Badnavachary \ a. 


Narahari. 

t. 

Aksova. 


Java! u thn. 

<>. 

rlnana Sindhu. 

i. 

Mahasindhu. 

S. 

Yidhyanidhi. 

!). 

IJa jendra. 

10. 

Jayadharma. 

1 L. 

Burusoltama. 

12. 

Vyasatirtha. 

13. 

Laksmit irtha. 

1 L. 

Madhavendra Buri. 

15. 

Icwara Buri. 

1(>. 

Chaitanya (l)orn February, IS, 1 IS6). 

Madhavendra Purl was the first man in the 
M add hi sect whose name became 

M .idlummdni I 

honoured in th<^ annals of Bengali 

Vaisnavas 

lie was born about the year IKK) 

A. I). and 

was known by tin; title of Bhaktichan- 

drodava - 

tlie rising moon of faith. We surmise 

from a historical reference made in the Chaitanya 

Charitamrta in its account of MadhavendrapurPs 


work at Vrndavana that lio was a Bengali. It 
is stated that for the purpose of discharging 
priestly functions in regard to the image of 
Gopala which Mfulhavendra had established at 
Vrndavana he brought two Brahmins from 
Bengal. Now it is ivell known that Bengal is 
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not a r.*coi*'i i is<;d seal ol good 15 ivilimins • at l(\ist 
this h is been the current belief of the people ol 
Norllu'rn as w ell ;is other pa vts ol India outside 
Dentil The fact of Madhavendra’s sending 
tor two Brahmins from Bengal for worship ol a 
deily held in so much popular reverence in the 
holy city, cannot lx; explained by any other 
reason than that ot* Madhavendra’s having* been 
himself* a Bengali. 

'Two of t Ik; disciples of Mad ha vendra, Puri—r 
Iewara Bun and Advaita had a groat influence 
on Ohailanya in liis boyhood. We all know 
how Iewara Bun was attracted by tin; scholar¬ 
ship and other personal qualities of Chaitanya 
and frequently called on the young scholar in 
order to imparl religious instructions to him. 
Chaitanya was almost sceptical in his early youth 
and would not listen to religious 
advice. Iewara Burl quoted from 
tin* holy texts in order to convince Chaitanya 
ol* (he force of some spiritual points that ho 
preached. But the young scholar delected 
grammatical mistake's from those; texts to 
the groat bewilderment- and disappointment 
of the venerable man. But inspite of* the 
frivolous jokes and light humour with which 
Chaitanya t reated lew am Purl's teachings, 
the young scholar secretly cherished a deep 
reverence for the pious Yaisnava. After 
his life had become changed, he felt an eager 
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desire to meet Icwara Puri and went to Kumara- 
liatta with that object. The old man had 
been cooking bis own meal when Chaitanya 
arrived at liis house. The ever refractory, 
pedantic and light-brained young scholar bad 
become a thoroughly changed man and as be 
touched the feet of the revered teacher, lie 
could not express his profound gratitude to him, 
bis voice becoming choked with tears. When 
leaving Kumfirahatta he passed into a trance, 
tying some dust of the place in the edge 
of his garments like a precious thing, and 
murmuring, ‘the dust of this spot—the birth 
place of !<;vara Puri is dearer to me than any 
riches, nay dear as life itself .’ 1 

At Gaya, Chaitanya again met T<;vara Purl 
and with joined hands stood before the saintly 
man saying, “ Blessed is my journey to Gaya, for 
I see you before me. * * * * You are, Sir, better 
than all the shrines of the world, for a sight of 
you cleanses the soul.” 

We gather the following brief account of 
Ic;vara Purl from the Prema Vilasa. 

He was horn about the year 1130 A.D. His 
father was a Rfidiya Brahmin named £yamsundara 
Acliarya of KumTrahatta. T 9 vara Puri thoroughly 
studied the Upanisadas in his youth and became 

1 “ rpira 1 

The Ch lilanya Blulgavata. 


AA 
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an ascetic of the Maddhi sect of the Vaisnavas, 
being initiated into that faith by Madhavendra 
Purl himself. 

The man generally known to be the Guru of 
Chaitanya was, however, Keeava Bharati. When 
Chaitanya resolved to take the vow of Sannyasa.he 
happened to go to Iveeava Bharati for initiation; 

the latter also belonged to the 
k , l "‘ i iu ,i Maddhi sect and was a disciple 
of Madhavendra Pun. Keeava Bharati conducted 
the ritual of Chaitanva’s Sannyiisa and beyond this 
we air not aware that he exercised any influence 
on the spiritual advancement of his illustrious 
disciple. Tevara Purl was Chaitanya’s Diksii- 
Guru who initiated him into the Vaisnava faith and 
Iveeava Bharati was hisSannyas-Guru, who minis¬ 
tered to tin* religious function of his Sannyasa. 
Ke<;ava Bharati was known as Kalinath Acluirya 
before lie took Sannyas and was an inhabitant of 
the village of Ivulya in Navadvipa. lie-was born 
in the earlier half of the loth century and resided 
childly at Katwfi. 

\Ye now revert to Madhavendra Purl, the foun¬ 
tain head from whom (lowed that current of devo¬ 
tion which within a century and a half flooded 
thi' whole of Bengal. Many tail's are told about 
him in the Bengali historical works of the Yaisna¬ 
vas. There is a significant couplet in the Chaitanya 
Bhagavata attributing to him some of those beau¬ 
tiful trances at the sight of a cloud which wc find 
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in a more developed form in Chaitanva. The 
images of Vasudeva in black stone worshipped in 
the temples of Bengal bad captival ed the imagina¬ 
tion of the Vaisijavas of the country. The sculp- 
. . tors gave to the curved lips of 
tr:uicos - these images an indescribable 

sweetness and to the eyes a joyous expression 
which spoke of a world higher than the world of 
worry and strife which ne live in. "When these 
images were mutilated and thrown out of the 
temples by the iconoclasts, the worshippers, who 
like the sculptor described by Schuler, had actual¬ 
ly fallen in love with the stone, felt deeply dis¬ 
tressed. The dark blue colour of the images like 
the Cross of the Christian, became a sacred emblem 
of grief to them. The colour of the image became 
a reminder of their lieloved. They saw it in 
the dark cloud tinted with blue, in the sky, 
in the river, and in the Tamala tree. This 
became to them a fountain of sacred association 
reminding them of Krsiia. The country bards 
r . . , have been full of passionate pane- 

Mystio regard lor ^ x r 

(iark-biuo colour, gyi'ics of this coloui’ in their 
religious songs. The images were broken, but the 
memory of the colour remained. The universe 
shows a rich display of this deep blue colour in its 
mountains, its rivers and seas. Such an all perva¬ 
ding colour might well he made an emblem of 
the Deity, and in Bengal the tragic history of the 
mutilation of the dark blue images lent a power- 
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ful and pathetic association to the colour, bring¬ 
ing on trances and ecstasies in spiritual souls.* 

Wo road in the Chaitanya Charitamrta that 
Madhaveudra Purl was one of the Co w pious 
M.x,n,n.vomiia’s pilgrims wlio visited the Vrnua 

visi(. to Vrndava- . 

nn. proves before that shrme was 

restored by the followers of Chaitanya. A 
tender and lovely legend is told in connec¬ 
tion with this visit of AlAdhavendra Purl. 
He went there lasting for a day, for he never 
begged, and unless some, one brought him 
something to eat, he would fast and remain 
absorved in his religious reveries, lie sat at 
the foot of the bill Annakuta all alone, con¬ 
templating Krsna, caring nothing of the world, 
when he was suddenly accosted by a boy, who 
if the crown of peacock-leathers had adorned 
his head and a flute had been in his hand, might 
well have passed for that Krsna whom 

* 11, is <*ut ions (hat somr of our Hngli.-di ports liavr also frit a strange 
liking for I hr Mur ami t he dal k-hlnr roloiir, almost in (hr spirit of a 
Viumuimi. The following, linos of Krats may la* quoted as an i I lustra* 
t ion : — 

“ Blur! 'L is thr lifr of hra\rn—1 hr domain 
Of Cynthia t hr wide palaee of t hr Sun, 

Thr lent of llrsprrus and all his train, 

Thr hosomer of rlouds, gold, grey and dun, 

Blue ! *t is thr lifr of waters -the Ocean 
And all its \assttl streams, pools numhrrh'ss, 

May rage, and foam, and fret, hut never ran 
Sah-sidr, if not to dark-blue nativeness, 
nine ! gentle cousin of the forest green, 

Married to green in all the sweetest (lowers 
Forget-me-not, thr Blur-hell, and that queen 
Of secrecy, the Violet, what strange [Movers 
Hast thou, as a mere shadow' ' ” 

Kent',* Poems. 

Forman , To/. 7J, j>. 257 ( 1SS3 ). 
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Madliavendra worshipped. The ascetic was 
struck by the lovely limine of the bey who 
offered him some milk and fruits, lie asked 
the boy why he took all this trouble to come 
from the village side for (in' sake of offering' 
him food. The lad said *‘1 live in this village. 
The villagers would not allow any body to fast 
here. Some ascetics beg »ice and bread, and 
others beg milk, the villagers give them, bat I 
</ive to those who (to not bey of any one”' 
Madhava took the milk which was sweet and 
the fruits wdiich had a heavenly hagrance. The 
boy vanished from the place, and Madliavendra 
sat there under a tree, repealing the name of 
Krsna for nearly the whole of the night, but 
towards its end his eyes closed in 

The s trim go lad 

ofiwinjr milk to sleep. He dreamt a dream in 
which the same hoy appeared to 
him and said “Madhava, long have 1 waited for 
you, for you truly love me. Dig me up from 
yonder forest, I was throwm into a tank there by 
a pious Brahmin who wanted to save me from 
the Mahomedan invader. In time the tank 
was filled up and in the depth of the jungle 
below the upper layers of earth I am hidden 

‘ ^ 4 $ «tFT | 

fas ii” 

The Chailanya Chnntamrta , A r adhya Khanda , Chap. IV. 
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“You tvuiy lovo away. I am in great pain owing 
to cold and heat and forest-fire. 
Yet know me to bo the Lord of this shrine.” 

Madhava woke and a strange emotion filled 
his mind. With tears in his eyes he related the 
story to the villagers next morning. They cut 
the Jungle and dug the earth and a large and 
beautiful image of Krsna was recovered from 
there! to the great joy of all who had assembled. 

This image was brought, down to 

The <lisrc>\erv of ‘ 

I lie im;.ge of fllO Village With gl'Cat pOITip. 

The joyous music, both vocal and 
instrumental, welcomed the deity and people 
made rich offerings to him. The women began 
lo sing and dance. The festivity was a unique 
one in the annals of that locality, for the people 
believed that the Lord of the village had come. 
They bathed the image in the sacred waters of 
the, shrines and anointed it with scented oil. 
By applying shell-powder and sulphur they 
restored it to its bright colour and then purified 
it by Paucha (larj/a or the five holy things of 
the cow. Mfulhavendra brought two Bramhans 
from ‘Bengal for the worship of the deity. 

Another legend says that Madhava dreamt 
one night that Oopala, the name by which this 
image of Krsna was called, again appeared to 
him and asked him to bring from Orissa the 
sweet-scented sandal wood to be found there 
for his adornment. The ascetic came to a place 
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named Renmna in Orissa. The Linage of Gopl¬ 
natha was the principal deity of the (emple. there. 
Goplnatha and Gopala, it should he understood, 
w<u*e the different names of the God Ivrsna. 

Tired with the journey and fasting, Madhava 
stayed in the temple for a liute while and saw 
Goplnatha. Tie asked the priests there what 
were the meals offered to the God. They 
mentioned among other things the kslra or 
the condensed milk which was a special prepara¬ 
tion there, and praised it much The ascetic 
thought “If I could but once get it without 
seeking, I could learn how to prepare it and 
offer to my god Gopala at 
T miik tl,l< f (1 tlK Vrndilvana.” As he thought so, 
lie was ashamed of himself for 
indulging in a desirr and prayed to God for 
pardon. He saw the Evening Service in the 
Temple and saying nothing to anyone came out 
of it and went to rest under a tree outside the 
village. Madhavendra, as it has been said, 
asked nothing of any one, if anything came 
unsolicited he ate, and if not, he fasted. He 
regretted again that a desire for condensed milk, 
even though it was for offering it to his God, had 
occurred in his mind and sat quietly near the 
market-place, singing the glories of God and 
striving for a union with Him. 

In the noon-time the offering of rich meal 
was made as usual to Goplnatha ; n the temple. 
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The doors were shut and dedicating the,meal to 
God, the priest went out of the temple for some¬ 
time as usual. He came hack and distributed the 
meal, first offered to the god, among the worship¬ 
pers. This was what usually happened, but when 
the priest took his afternoon nap, Goplnatha 
appeared to him in a dream and said, “I have kept 
pieces of the ksiru tied in my outer robes for 
Madhava who is one of my truest worshippers. 
(Jo and seek him from the town and offer him the 
food.” The priest ran to the temple and was 
surprised to IIml pieces of condensed milk tied in 
the edge of the robe of Goplnatha. In a voice that 
trembled with emotion, the priest called Madhava 
by his name and ran through the streets of 
ltemuna, till he met the venerable ascetic, under 
a tree in tin 1 outskirts of the town. The story 
was related to him and Madhava with tears in 
his eyes touched the sacred food and was trans¬ 
ported with joy. Goplnatha stole the food for 
his worshipper and hence he got the name of 
“A.s nnt-Chorn." or “the thief of condensed 
milk.” Mv the time the report had spread of 
this wonderful event and people began to gather 
to see the divine ascetic. But he, knowing that 
fame was to be avoided by an ascetic above all 
things as it brings pride and desire for the 
world’s esteem, (led away in the latter part of 
the night to avoid men and women seeking 
him. Says Chaitanya Charitfunita here “the 
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people followed and traced him even to Purl. 
Fol* Cod gives famr to a good man who duos not 
soak it. Aladhavcndra lived ai Pun in qui t 
concealment, in order lo avoid 1‘a.nio Hul fame 
brought him out into the lii^'h ! ’ 

Such are some of (In*. legei as that are asso¬ 
ciated with the name ol' Aladhavcndra Purr. They 
serve to establish beyond all doubt the piety and 
spiritual fervour of I he leader of the "Aladdin sect 
of the age. For supernatural tales are told by the 
populace of India about those men only whose 
piety of life and devotion are unquestionable. 

AA/A Thr pediyror of Chaifanya and 
hi s tcifr. 

AVe have numtioned that Cliaitanya in his 
early life was indebted to Tyvara Purl and 
Advaita for bis first impulses towards the 
spiritual life. 1 have hrietly described his asso¬ 
ciations with Tevara Purl. I have also men¬ 
tioned on p. 32 that £aeln, Chaitanya’s mother, 
made Advaita accountable for the spiritual 
tendencies of both her sons, leading them 
eventually to sever their home-ties permanently. 
Tyvara Purl, Advaita and Keeava Bharatl are 
the three spiritual masters to whom Cliaitanya 
owed his connection with the Maddhi sect. If a 
name is to be added, we should mention that of 
(^rlvasa. Chaitanya’s early education was com¬ 
pleted at the (ol of (Jangadasa Pandit of 
Vidyanagara in Nadiya. 

1 Cliaitanya Charitanifta, Madhya Kh.anda, Chap. IV. 

BB 
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CHAITAXYA’S PEDIGREE (MOTHER’S SIDE). 
Xilamvara ChakravartI, 

A Vaidik Brahman who came from Sylhet and settled at Belpukuria i 
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In Min month of Magha (January) HOG £aka 
(1185 a.d.) £aelu Dev I conceived,. and was 

delivered of the cliild Chaitanya after 13 months, 
in Fhalguna (ltttli February) 1107 £aka (11<SG 
A.D.) 


XXri—Tho tour of Chaitanya in "Eastern 
lienyal. 

Thu standard works on Chaitanya’s 1 if(3 have 
very hriudy alluded to his tour in Eastern Bengal; 
the (haitanya Bhagavata mentions that Chaitanya 
visited some villages on the banks of the Badma. 
He was about 22 years old at the time, and had 
written a commentary on a Sanskrit grammar 
which was read in some of the tots of Eastern 
Bengal. He had the title of Vidyasagara and 
was already a scholar of some renown in one of 
the most important centres of Sanskrit learning 
in India riz : Nadiya. Hut no body had antici¬ 
pated his future greatness as one of the foremost 
of India’s religious teachers, so the places he 
visited in his early youth were not carefully 
noted down by any of his contemporaries. He 
himself avoided fame of all kind and would not 
encourage any one who wished to write his 
biography, indulging in the interval between his 
trances, in talks on spiritual matters only, so that 
there was no opportunity for gaining informa¬ 
tion as to the incidents of his early life outside 
Nadiya. \Ve beg to add by way of a little 
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digression that it was his habit io ooneeal his great 
emotions so far it was possible from outsiders. 
We iind in the Chaitanya Oharitfunrla the line 
“ if any outsider was there, he tried to collect 
himself so far as possible,” This also was the 
reason “ why in the midst of tlm public he only 
sang the praises of the Lord, but within the 
small circle of his intimate friends he indulged 
in the joys of sweet emotion, while discussing 
the minute questions of spiritual ecstasy.” 1 

The historical account of his lour in Eastern 
Bengal has, owing to causes mentioned above, 
remained incomplete. Hie Prom a Vilasa in 
its last two and a half cantos which have been 
lately discovered mentions some of the places 
he visited, but we do not know how far the 
account is authentic. The Prema Vilasa is 
certainly one of the most trusted historical works 
of the Vaisnavas in the Kith and the earlier part 
of the 17th century. But it was up till lately 
Tho last 2j- known to contain 20 cantos only. 
Premviiaaa° f thc The last two and a half cantos, 
recently added, contain matters which should be 
approached with caution. Whether those sup¬ 
plementary chapters formed a part of the origi¬ 
nal w ork is doubtful. But this does not altogether 
prove the untrustworthiness of the accounts 
given in them. Some of these are certainly 

1 w* to i 

to ii 
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well-established historical facts and whoever may 
have been their author, there is no doubt that they 
were collected with considerable trouble and 
possess undoubted reliability. But there are 
others which are open to doubt and objection. 
Chaitanya’s tour in Eastern Bengal is a subject 
which we may place under the latter head. The 
reason of our doubt is that as Chaitanya’s visit to 
a place would undoubtedly give it great sanctity, 
the people of a particular locality may be 
interested in enhancing its importance by pro¬ 
ducing forged records. But at the same time 
there is no positive proof to show that the two 
and a half Chapters, referred to, were not a 
portion of the original work. Whether they be 
so or no, we find it our duty to mention our 
doubts on this point. [ will now indicate tin; 
places which Chaitanya is said to have visited 
in course of his tour in Eastern Bengal. 

ft is recorded that Chaitanya visited Sylhet. 
We will credit this account; for his grandfather 
llpendra Miera and his uncles still lived at 
Dhaka Daksin in that district. There is no reason 
to doubt that one of tin; objects of his touring 
„ . in Eastern Bengal was presum- 

suNM.natfiam:,. ably <o visit the members of his 
own family in (heir original seat in Sylhet. 
lie is said to have 1 first gone to Earidpur. 
As a confirmation of this statement, avc may 
mention that there is a local tradition at 
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Ivotalipara in thal district, Avhich says that. 
Chaitanya stayed for sometime at tha< village 
(luring his (our. !\om Farid pur ho came to 
Bikramnur in the (listrict of Dacca. 11(' visited 
the villages of Nurpur and Su\aruagrfun. From 
Bikrampur ho crossed the Brahmaputra and 
,, , came to a place named Fgara- 

!\U«u.i Smuui;i 1 

sindiira. Close by was tin? village 
of Beta 1 which he visited next. From Botal he 
n , moved (o Bhitadia which was 

then a scat of great Sanskrit 
learning. One of its most noted men of the 
earlier generation was Padmagarbha Achfirya. 
, He was a groat Pandit and liad 

married a daughter of Jayarama 
ChakravartT of Nadiya, Tie had learned the 
llpanishads at Benares and was instructed in 
Logic and in higher Metaphysics at JVlithila. lie 
was besides the author of a commentary on 
Bhramaradlpika, and annotated Pingala, tlie 
Avork on poetics in Prakrit, and made commen¬ 
taries on the Brahmanas. His (turn was 
Laksmltirtha of the Maddhi sect Avhose disciple 
was Madhavendra Puri himself. Padmagarbha’s 
son Laksmlnatha Lahiri lived at Bhitadia when 
Chaitanya visited the place. As Lahirl’s mother 
hailed from Nadiya, Chaitanya Avas naturally 
attracted to the place and stayed tor some days 
Avitli Laksmlnatha in that village. We all know 
that Purusottama, a step-brother of Lakshmlnatha 
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look Sannyasa and met Chaitanya at Benares 
mid latterly became distinguished as' Svarupa 
Damodara. 

From the village Bhiladia Chaitanya came 
to Dhaka Daksin (or Badagangil according* to 
some) where his grandfather still lived. He 
met the elders of his family and he is said to 
have relished a jack fruit which 

l ):i k I in DuLsin. 

his grandmother ivamalavatl 
offered him. It is also said that lie made a 
transcription of the Sanskrit work CliaudI for 
his grandfather’s use during his short stay 
there 1 . 

xxnr. Ch a i l any a\s ( ok ms . 

'The Kantha (a cotton robe of coarse quality) 
which Chaitanya wore is still preserved in the 
temple of Burl. The pious pilgrims often 
bribed the Bandas for so much as 

Tin* K:mth;i. 

a few threads or a little cotton 
from the sacred robe, till after these four hundred 
years, we find it now reduced to a mere shred a 
few inches in size. Chaitanya got his head 
shaven at the time of his Sannyasa at Katwa and 
there is a small brick memorial where his hair 
was buried. It is called the Keya Samadhi or 
the burial place of the sacred hair. The place 
where he sat for shaving his 

Th i' Siuuaillii. 

head is also marked with a brick- 
pavement. at Katwa. 
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Madhava Micra, an inhabitant of Peleti in 
the district of Dacca, was the father of the 
celebrated Oadadhara whom we have already 
noticed. Oadadhara received his education at 
Nadiya and was a fellow-scholar and a great 
friend of Ohaitanya. Once upon a time 
Ohaitanya called on his friend and found him 
copying the Oita. Ohaitanya 

Tht* (Ota. 1 * n t ^ 

took the pen from him and 
copied a couplet. The MS. of the Oita in 
Oadadhara’s hand-writing bearimr 'lie transcript 
of a couplet hv Ohaitanya passed from the 
former’s hands to those of Nayanananda 
Miyra, nephew' of (Iadadliara and a son of 
PanTnatha, (iadadhara's (dder brother. Naya¬ 
nananda in later times settled in the village 
of Jiharatpur in the district of Murshidabad, 
and the historic copy of the Oita is still wor¬ 
shipped in the temple of OopJnatha there. In one 
of the late exhibitions held in Calcutta in con¬ 
nection with the National Congress, the Sahitya 
Parisat made an exhibit of a facsimile of the 
memorable page which contains the couplet 
copied by Cliaitanya. In the latest revised 
edition of the Vanga Sahitya Visayaka Prastava 
by llamgati Nyayaratna, this facsimile has been 
reproduced. 

It has already been stated on p. 110 that 
,,,, Chaitanva gave an oar with which 

lie used to row r his small pleasure- 


cc 
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boat on the (ranges and a Gila, copied by him¬ 
self, to Gauridasa Sarkel. This he did about the 
year 1510, when he crossed the 

Tlio (Jitu. * 

(lances, plying tho boat himself, 
from near a village named Ilariimdl and came to 
Ambika (Kalna) in order to meet Gauridasa. 
An image of Ohaitanya made, immediately after 
this event in Aim wood by the order of Gauridasa, 
and believed to be a superior specimen of the 
sculptor’s art of that time, and an exact likeness 
of its model, is si ill worshipped in the temple 
founded by Gauridasa at Ambika. 'there the 
Glia and the oar were preserved and probably 
exist to this day. They were? positively there in 
1700 1.1). when the Bhaktiratnakara was written. 
The author writes: 

“The oar and the copy of the Gita given by 
the Lord art'still seen by tlie* fortunate pilgrims 
near the Lord's image (at Ambika)”. 

Chaitama after his Sannyasa paid a a bit to 

, , , Baranagar, four miles to the north 

of Calcutta, and met llaghu- 
natha who afterwards translated the Bhagavata 
into Bengali and became known by bis title of 
‘Bhagavatacharya 5 . Tin* klunjam or the sandals 
used by Chaitama are still preserved in Baghu- 
natha's Pit! (place of worship) at Baranagar. 
The sandals have decayed in the course of these 
lour hundred years, and very little now remains 
of them. 
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The .Bhfu^ivata which Pandit (iadadhava used 
to read before Ohaifanya at Puri has disappeared 
1)iit it was seen by CuTnivasa Aeharya towards 
the end of the KUh eentury : all the letters of 
the hook were, found disfigured by the tears 
of Chaitanva. (iadadhara himself showed it to 
(^rlnivasa and other pilgrims. It naturally pos¬ 
sessed a special sanctity. Per IS years it had 
been read before the Master and was a source of 
his inspired ecstasies. This sacred book is men¬ 
tioned in many of the works of Urn \ aisnavas in 
the Kith and the 1.7th centuries, such as the 
Jvarnananda, Bhaktiratnakara and the Prema- 
vilasa. 


Many of the places, which were the favourite 
resorts of Chailanya at Nadiya, 

Tin* present Nndiva » ,1 L i n r* - - 

is not what it such as the courtyard oi Crivasa, 

Zl 0 .. an; now in tins bed of the Ganges. 

.Hut inspite of the freaks of 
Nat ure’s destructive agencies, the Pandas (priests) 
do not allow any Indian shrine to be lost or 
obliterated from her annals, as it is a source of 


immense pecuniary interest to them. They 
earn money from the pilgrims by pointing out 
the spots associated with a god or a great reli¬ 
gious teacher. So that when the shrine goes 
down to tlie bed of a vivev or is destroyed by 
earthquake, they carry the sacred relics to a 
near place and give it the name of the shrine. 
The past traditions are thus kept up. The 
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topography of Nadiya as detailed hy Narahari in 
his B haktirat 11 a kara in the 17th century is not 
identical with that of the present Nadiya. The 
identifications may he assailed from a purely 
geographical point of view, but the courtyard of 
(^rlvasa and other sacred spots are still pointed 
out to thousands of pilgrims who accept the 
account of the Pandas with pious belief and 
never trouble* themselves as regards the 
validity of their accounts. The place where 
Chaitanya was born at Navadvlpa, like (^rTvfisa’s 
courtyard, was certainly submerged, ft is now 
identified with a part of the town, called 
Mfiyapur. 'Phis place had been called Miyapur 
(the seat of Mohamedans) ; but the Bhaktas 
gave it a Hindu name in order to keep up its 
sanctity. If the place pointed out be really the 
home of Chaitanya, it is here that his live 
big lovely straw-roofed huts stood facing the 
(hinges, as described by (lovindadasa in his 
Kadeha. 

The images of Chaitanya in Nim wood made 
The images of during his life time or shortly 
chaitanva. after, are to 1)0 seen in the 

following places : 

1. The celebrated image at Nadiya (now en¬ 
shrined in a beautiful temple), made by the 
order of Yisnupriya Devi, wife of Chaitanya, and 
worshipped hy her after his Sannyasa. 
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2. The one made by (iadudhara, during the 
lifetime of the Master, this is now worshipped 
in a temple at Kutwa near the hcyf-SitHHlrf/ii, 
standing at the junction of the (iangcs and the 
Damodara. 

3. The linage of (’bait an \ a made by (liitiri- 
dfisa Pandit of Ambika (Kalna). This has been 
already referred to. It was made about the 
year ] 510 A. I >. 

L Pratapa Rudra, tlie King of Orissa, had 
an intake of Clmitanya made in* eediately after 
he passed away and made extensive grants of 
lands to the temple dedicated to the image at 
Pratapapura. 

5. About the year 1(500 Narottama, son of 
Raja Krisnananda Datta of Kseturi in the dis¬ 
trict of Rajshahi, had an image of Chaitanya 
made which is probably worshipped there even 
now. The image was called (Jaura Raya and 
was stolen away, immediately after it was duly 
installed in the Ivseturl temple, but was subse¬ 
quently recovered in a si range manner. The 
account is to be found in the Prema-vilasa, and 
we shall have occasion to refer to it in my lec¬ 
tures as Reader to the University. 

(5. Chaitanya’s images made in the latter 
part of the Kith and in the beginning of the 
17th century are to be found all over Orissa and 
Bengal. One of these made in Nim wood is 
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worshipped in tin* house* of Maniehand (iosvaml 
at the Simla SI read, Calcutta. The original 
seat of tin's ima*4<. was at. Khadda, a few miles to 
11 m north of (.’alcutta. 

In tlm old temples of (iovindajl and Madana- 
mohana, there an; images of Uhaitanya which 
were probably established there towards tin* 
end of the 10th century. We make no mention 
of the more recent images as they are innumer¬ 
able. There is no important village in Orissa 
whore Chaitanya’s innate* is not to be* found. 

(Xn the wooden boards meant, as covers of old 
Yaisnava works, presented to us in tin* form of 
manuscripts written in tin* lbtli and early 17th 
centuries, are frequently to be found pictures of 
Chaitanya and his companions, painted in 
lacquer. One, of those has heen reproduced by 
me in my Typical Selections from old Kenirali 
Literature published by the University, and is 
to be found facing p. 11 l(i. 

Raja Pratapa Rudra is said to have a picture 
of Uhaitanya drawn during the lifetime of the 
Master. This picture was made sometime between 
1512-1533 and is said to have heen carried 
to Nadiya by C^rlvasa. From his descendants, 
it passed to tin* family of llaja Nandakumara of 
Fast India, Company-fame and is preserved by 
them at their country seat of Kuhjaghata in 
Murshidabad. A facsimile of this celebrated 
picture forms the frontispiece of my History 
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of tlie Bengali Language and Literature, hut 1 
regret to say that tile reproduction has not been 
satisfactory. The original picture non’ pre¬ 
served at Kufijaglmla is a re- 
llu putl,l( " markable specimen of old Indian 
painting and shows Chaitanya in an emotional 
attitude which powerfully appeals to the mind. 
The reproduction does not give any good idea 
of the original. 

Another picture of Chaitanya made by the 
order of king Praia pa lludra during Cha ilanya’s 
life-time, L was fold by Achyuta** a ran Tattva- 
nidhi ( of Maina, Kanaihajar, Sylhet, ) existed 
in a temple of Vrndavana. Pandit Radhikalala 
Gosvami was approached by Achyuta J?abu fora 
facsimile of it, but this could not be secured. 
The picture is probably lost. 

Tor eighteen years Chaitanya stood by the 
side of the pillar known as the 

(5n<lui]:i SI :i / .. , . 

Cadmla Mainhha nesting his 
elbow on it for hours together every day, 
and beheld the image of Jagannatha from there. 
He dared not go further near the Temple lest 
the sight of the image maddened him with joy, 
as it had done him once, making him ran in an 
unconscious state to the very pedestal of the 
image and embrace it. lie could exercise no 
control over his feedings on such occasions. 
Even as he stood near the Gadnda Stambha he 
was all tears with joy feeling an all-absorbing 
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passion for the vision which was over-glorious 
to him. On the (Jaduda Stambha there is a 
mark showing the particular spot' where 
Chaitanya’s (dhow had rested lor hours together 
every day during his eighteen years of stay 
at Puri. In the spot now known as (^rivasa’s 
courtyard at Nadiya, then 4 is a considerable 
number of clay images of Chaitanya illustrating 
tin* incidents of his lib 4 . These Mere made 
nearly 200 years ago and are surely specimens 
of art of Krsuanagar potters. 

AW rill. — -C/nfi/mtt/a’s lour in Sonthevn Indio. 

The brief notices of Chaitanya’s tour in 
Southern India that, we find in the Chaitanya 
Chari (am id a and Chaitanya Bhagavata, are 
neither complete nor reliable. The Chaitanya 
Bhagavata was written in the year 1573 and 
Chaitanya Charilamrta in 1581 A.D. But 
Chaitanya toured in the Deccan during 1500- 
1511. A considerable time had thus elapsed 
before these accounts Mere written. We have 
already mentioned that Chaitanya himself 
Mould by no moans encourage any one to take 
notes on any incidents of his life. We shall 
afterwards prove that the story of lvala- 
lvrsnadasa’s accompanying him to the Deccan is 
totally untrustworthy. Covinda Dasa alone had 
accompanied him and he took down minute 
notes of what he saw. But he assures us that 
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he did so very privately, 1 for surely (he Master 
would have resented it if it had heen known to 
him. (Jovinda therefore could not give publicity 
to these notes, lie found no opportunity of 
doing so. Dor throughout th(‘ vest of his life 
he was with Chaitanya nighi and day, and he 
could not possibly take a. step which would 
ollend him. 

In the subsequent times Vrndavana became 
the child’ seat of Vaisnava learning. The six 
< Josvamis—Raglumatha Dasa, Rag Initial ha 
Bhatta, ItOpa, Sanatana, diva and (lopala 
Bhatta were the fountain-heads from whom 
(lowed all Vaisnava theology; the canons 
laid down in them governed Bengal and Orissa. 
No hook that was not approved by these masters 
was accepted as a standard work on Vaisnavism. 
Hence Vrndavana Dasa’s Chaitanya lihagavata, 
written at Denur in the District of Burdwan, 
was first submitted to the (Josvamis of Vrnda¬ 
vana who approved of it and then it was recog¬ 
nised as an authoritative work. Chaitanya 
Charitamrta was written in Vrndavana itself 
under the direct teachings of the Gosvanns. 
Books written outside Vrndavana or without 

Why the Koddui the sauction ot ' the six Gosvfunls 

is not recognised could not possess the vsame ure¬ 
as a standard book A 1 

by tbc orthodox cedcxice. And Govinda Dasa who 

Vaisnavas. 

wrote tlie notes had another very 

llovwi(<a's Kaflcha. 
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strong reason to hide the work from popular 
notice. 11is Kadcha contains a brief w account 
of himself ; he mentions in it the names of his 
parents and of his wife, who first appears as a 
shrew and then an ideal of chaste womanhood. 
11(; mentions some incidents of his own domestic 
life which are interesting. We find in them 
that when lie passed by Kanchana-nai'ara, as a 
companion of Chaitanya, in tin* year 1501), his 
wife and his relations made a vigorous attempt 
to bring him hack to worldly life. The appeal 
was so strong that even Chaitanya had to 
change his mind, and in response to the pathetic 
requests of (lovinda’s wife, desisted from giving 
her spiritual advice (such as on the value of resig¬ 
nation to the Lord’s will and depending on Him 
alone vVc) with which he had commenced, and 
expressed his resolve to leave (iovinda at his home 
at Kahchannagara. (iovinda had to struggle hard 
to extricate himself from his family-bonds in order 
to accompany t-lie Master. I nder these circum¬ 
stances it was but natural that he would try to 
remain iucoynito as far as possible on his return 
to Purl. To Chaitanya lie was devoted as a 
faithful dog is to his master. We find that 
when he was asked by Chaitanya to go to 
(^antipura lrom Purl with a letter to Advaita, 
he hurst into tears. It was only a few days’ 
absence from the service of his Master that he 
thought it hard to hear, lie writes 
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“ Hearing this order tears came to my eyes, for 
I could not bear a separation from the Lord.'’ 

On Chaitanya’s return from (lie Decc.an, we 
find Govinda to he always with him. Put none 
of the Master’s numerous biographers mentions 
who this Govinda was. In the Vaisyava works 
of the time, we find full accounts of all the 
other companions and associates of Chaifanya, 
but while held in high esteem and called 
Govinda by the A aisnavas, no one gives 
any account of the family to which he belonged 
nor of his native place. He is called as a 
£iidra of humble origin, and in the Cliaitanya 
Charitamrta there is a characteristic line express¬ 
ing wonder that a £udra should be admitted 
to the personal service of Cliaitanya in prefer¬ 
ence to hundreds of those who belonged to the 
Brahmin and other high castes, anxious and 
willing to serve (he Master. AA r e thus see how 
a fable of Govinda’s claim to serve the Master 
was fabricated. K was to give some special 
merit to Govinda. in (lie eyes of (he orthodox 
people who had rigid notions about caste, that 
a story was invented to (he effect that he was a 
servant of the; great Master Tcjvara Purl, (the 
Guru of Chaitanya), and as such though he 
was of humble origin, Chaitanya had no hesi¬ 
tation in taking him to his service. This is not 
a good explanation and shows only the weakness 
of the theory. Chaitanya had absolutely 
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no caste*-prejudices, and w<; cannot there- 
Ton* credit the story that he took Govinda to 
his service? simply because the latter had to a 
certain ewtent redeemed himself from the blame 
of humble birth through serving 

writer ol t lie 

«tni tin* Tevara Purl for a time. The 

fsimoiiH r('i\:nit of ’ 4 

eii;iit:iii )m ‘e’rifjo. myst<?rious silence*, of all biogra- 

;ire nleiit ic:il / . . 

pliers as to whore* he was born 
anel (he* family to which he? belonged, only proves 
1 he? fact that Govinda had obvious reason for 
avoiding the* diHioultiefs of facing strong appeals 
from his wife* and reflations, anel preferred to live* 
'mruf/nilo at Purl. We? find that Govinda was 
at Nadiya only for a lew days—it may not be for 
mem* than a month. The? Ivaelcha states that he? 
came? to Chaitanya’s house in the? year 1501), and 
within a short time? of this Chaitanya left lionio 
as a SannyasT. lie? trave*lle*el with Chaitanya for 
< wo years and se?ve?n months in tin* Deccan and 
th(*n nhe*n In* returned, it was not likely that the 
pe'ople of Nadiya woulel, eluring their occasional 
visits to Purl, recognise? him amemgst thousands 
of Ghaitanya’s admirers, if Govinda really wanted 
to avoid m'ognition, as we* believe, lie eliel. The 
tale? of having served Tevara Purl mav have? lieen 
inve'ute'd by him in order to avoid recognition. 
At any rate it seems possible that he liael good 
reasons to countenance the* story whoever might 
have* fabricated it. 

The? service's offered to Chaitanya by Govinda 
Karmakara and by Govinda of the Purl-temple 
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are of such similar nature that we may take 
as another reason for believing that the persons 
were not really two, but identical. 

Jayananda, who was a contemporary ot 
Chaitanya, mentions in his Chaitanya Marigala 
iliat a man named (Jovinda Karmakar accom¬ 
panied Chaitanya in the Deccan. In a pada by 
Yalarama Dasa, a poet of I he Kith century, we 
find it mentioned that (Jovinda accompanied (he 
master in his tour in Southern India. 1 

In Chaitanya Hhagavata too. we find it 
mentioned that one (Jovinda was a companion of 
Chaitanya at Nadiya, though in a work written 
03 years after the events described, we may not 
expect the chronology of events to be always 
faithfully observed. 

I have tried to explain why (Jovinda Dasa’s 
Kadcha, of which two MSS.—one over 200 years 
old, and another a little less,— were discovered 
by the venerable Jaygopala Gosvami of (^antipur 
about 25 years ago, did not gain the same 
amount of publicity as the other standard bio¬ 
graphies of Chaitanya did. The Kadcha, of 
Govinda Dasa, contain reference's to certain actions 
on the part of Chaitanya which the later 
Vaisnavas would not like to preach. Chaitanya 
was not an orthodox Vaisnava. The line “ we pay 
our homage to Krsna alone, but do not blame 


1 See (Join- Cut la. Turant'itii edited l,y Ja^at Ua tdlui Ckiuliii 
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other deities, nor bow to them*’ 1 became the 
canon of the later Vaisnavas. The worship of 
Kali was to them a hideous practice.' The 
incident related in the Chaitanva Charitamita 
about the articles of Kali worship being thrown 
at the gateway of (^rlvasa, was believed to he 
such a grave olTence that the Brfihmana Gopala 
who did it is said to liave been alllicted with 
leprosy for it We find, however, in the Kadcha 
that Chaitanva was alTected by ecstasies and tran¬ 
ces before every temple. The devotional fervour 
that he showed in the temple of Astabhuja (Kali) 
was remarkable. To Chaitanya’s eves, which 
saw the clear vision of (Jod everyhere, nothing 
was there in the world which could not inspire 
him with devotion. A tree, a leaf, a river and 
the sea all raised him to mystic trances, serving 
as a reminder and a token of his lieloved, 
and ho was deeply affected by any temple 
which men had erected for the purpose of 
worship. The sectarian Vaisnava of later 
times would not care to emphasise these little 
incidents in Chaitanya’s life and hence they did 
not give publicity to the Ivadcha of (iovinda 
Dasa, which inspite of the indifference by which 
it was treated by the Vaisnavas and by the author 
himself, is a noble work on Chaitanva. True, it 
does not record any learned discussions of 
Chaitanva with his opponents. (Iovinda was not 


*•;?/ cth ^5? i” 
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himself sulliciently learned to lie able to do 
so; but this book shows us tlie 

It ift a >giv:it hook ^ # 

i nspitr of thr Master as lie appeared to las 

indilTorciu-i,* with 

wi.icii it was own contemporaries. It £ive.s 

besides a lirsi hand account of 
nearly three years of Clmihmya’s life, full of 
freshness and of the vivid colour of personal 
observation. 


I ht* 1 ;i11 or jmi i o! 
Oovimla Dmnm’.-s life. 


Abundant references to (iovinda Dasa’s latter 
life, if In* is indeed identical with 
£ri (iovinda of INm, will be 
found in the Madhya and Antya Khandas of 
tile Cbaitanya Charitfimrla, and we need 
scarcely mention them Inna 4 , as they are too 
well-known to the readers of that work. 


F c;ive below a brief summary of the account 
tfiven by (Iovinda Dasa. Nowhere else iu the 
Vaisuava works do we find such a true and vivid 
account of Cbaitanya as in the paijjes of his 
faithful attendant. The places visited by 
Cbaitanya in southern India are i»iven in detail 
in this account. 


Govinda Dasa’s father’s name was (^yiimadasa; 

his mother was Madhavl ; his 

Uis family history. . 0 ^ i 1 - ri „ 

wile was yacjimukhi. They 
belonged to the blacksmith’s caste and were 
residents of Kaiichana-nagara in the district 
of Hurd wan. Govinda Dasa quarrelled with 
his wife and left home, one winter morning, 
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in £aka 11‘50 (1509 A. I).). 1 He came first to 
Kat.wa and there lie hoard of Chaitanya. He 
felt an ardent desires to see the Master who was 
only 2d years old at the time. For the whole 
day (lovinda Dasa travelled across the corn-fields 
and crossing the Ganges, the next morning, 
arrived at the landing (that called the Micra’s 
(that at Nadiya. On the right ran the small 
river JJagdevi. The courtyard of (^rivasa was 
very close to tin? Mi<;ra’s (that and near it was a 
large tank called the IJallalasagara. On one side 
of it lay the, ruins of the palace of that king, 
(lovinda took his seat at tin 1 (lha(, where he 
saw ('haitanya for tho first time. The latter with 
his companions, among whom was the venerable 
Advaita, with b(\a,rd and hair all hoary with age, 
had come to bathe there. (tovinda was charmed 
at seeing the Master. He became a willing 
servant in Chaitanya's house whore he saw (^achi 
Devi u of short stature and a ([uiet temperament” 
and Visuupriya “a coy girl just risen to woman¬ 
hood, always busy in serving the Lord.” (lovinda 

RR <(R I 
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describes Chaitanya’s liouse as consisting of live 
large and beautiful straw-roofed bills on tip 
bank of the Ganges. He mentions the names of 
the followers of Chaitanva and describes their 
great sorrow at his proposed Sannyasa. Towards 
the end of the night of the last date of Pausa 
(January) 14J1 (^aka, (lolO A.D.) Chaitanya 
accompanied by Govinda went to Katwa when? 
his followers also went on the following day. 
On the way, al Jvanchannagar, Govinda’s wife 
(^aelmukhi met him and tried to win him back 
to the sweets of domestic life. Chaitanya could 
not resist her pathetic appeal and ordered his 
servant to give up the idea of going with him. 
Govinda, however, managed to run away from 
his wife and relations and rejoined Chaitanya 
some miles further on. Chaitanya’s preaching 
. , at Katwa and his initiation as 

UliMihuiyii travels 

l’nri. Sannyasi under the direction of 

Keyava Bharat! are described with great force. 
A barber named Deva shaved Chaitanya’s head 
on the occasion under a Bel tree. The tradi¬ 
tional name given to a barber, who shaves 
one at the time of his Sannyasa, is ‘Madhu’ and 
it is no wonder that Deva is called ‘Madhu’ 
by some of the Chaitanya’s biographers. In the 
song of Gopichand written in the 11th century 
we find the barber who shaved the monarch 
at the time of his Sannyasa called Madhu. 

Erom Katwa Chaitanya came to £antipura 
where his mother came to meet him. Chaitanya 

EE 
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Charitamrta says that the Master visited (^anti- 
pura on his return from Purl. There is therefore 
a slight difference between two versions of the 
account of his visit to (^antipur. Govinda was an 
actual eye-witness, hence we credit his account. 
Crossing the Damodara, Chaitanya came to the 
house of a respectable man named Kayi Mic^ra. 
Thence travelling towards the south he came to 
Hajipur and next to Midnapur, where a rich 
man named Keeava Samanta abused him as 
unworthy of being a Sannyasi at such a tender 
age. Next Chaitanya visited Nayangarh and 
performed liis worship before the image of 
£iva then?, called Dhalecwara. Many ascetics 
gathered round him as he fell into one of his 
trances at the sight of the temple, and they 
became liis ardent admirers. Here also two rich 
men named Bireewara Sen and Bhawanloankara 

* j 

Sen paid a visit to him. Bhawanigankara 
was a very rich man. His officers rode horses 
and elephants and followed in his train. 

Bhawanigankara was seated in a gold palankeen 
on a large tusker attended by four orderlies, 
each with a large silver stall* in his hand. 1 

^tnrsra i 
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Govinda’s Kadacha. 
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Chaitanya’s preaching <lt?eply affected the rich 
men and they listened to him with rapt atten¬ 
tion. Thence Chaitanya came to .Tale<;wara and 
beheld the image; of £iva there called Pilvecwara, 
Here he was in ecstasies of spiritual joy during 
many hours and met a Sannyasi wlio said “I 
do not know wlio you arc, hut it appears to 
me that you arc the reward of my life-long 
austerities present before me in the flesh. Your 
presence has given me the holy vision for which 
I have striven all my life.” From Jalegwara 
Chaitanya crossed the Suvarnarekha, and met 
llaghunatha Dasa again. Thence he visited 
Hariharpur, Balasore and Nilgarh. From the 
latter place he crossed the Mahanadi and visited 
Gopinatha, the image of Krsna, known as the 
thief of klur, (condensed milk), described on 
p. 215 . He next visited the temple of Krsna 
called the Sakshi Gopiila. Here he was all 
emotion for a day, embracing every one whom 
lie saw in deep joy and weeping at the sight of 
the image with which is associated a beautiful 
old legend. Next he visited the temple of 
Ningraja and went thence to Atharanala. From 
here he saw the flag on the summit of the 
great temple of Puri. “Here is the flag of my 
Lord—the Lord of the universe” he said. And 
on entering the temple the flow of his tears 
was so blinding that he could not see the image 
through his tears. He said again and again 
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“I have beheld Ilim—yea, the Lord of the 
Universe is before me.” lie embraced all whom 
ho met and pointed heavenward, but in his 
deep joy lie could find no words. Inside the 
temple of Purl he swooned away, and the 
great scholar Sarvabhauma carried him un- 
, conscious to his house. lie was 

At Puri I ill M.'.rch 

1510 A.i). at Purl for three months till 

the end of march, 1510 A.I). In April he 
started for southern India accompanied by 
(Jovinda Dasa and a Brahmin named Krsna 
Dasa. lit sun Dasa was ordered to go hack 
after he had travelled a few days, so that 
(Jovinda alone aeeompanied him. 


Leaving Puri he came to Alalanatha, and 
met Ramananda Pay, tin’s Prime Minister of 
Raja Pratapa Pudra, on th<^ hanks of the 
(Jodavari. From tins latter place 

1 ii Soul hern I lulm. . 1 , .. . . , 

( haitanya came to Lnmanda 
whom he had a public discussion with the Bud¬ 
dhist monks, the Raja of Trimamla serving as 
the mediator. Ramagiri, this leader of the 
monks, acknowledged his defeat 

('niivrlNimi of 

R.imft-iri,nu> loud,*,- and a large number of the 

of i ho iliuMliists. l j j 

Buddhists became converts to 
Vaisnavism. The next place he visited was 
Tungabhadra whore Dhundi Rama Tirtha, a proud 
scholar of (extensive learning, came to hold a dis¬ 
cussion with Chaitanva. Chaitanva said he would 

i i 

not indulge in eontroversv of any sort. But the 
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sight of his ecstasies charmed Dhuiuli and humi¬ 
liated his pride, and lie he came a staunch admirer 
of Chaitanya. After his conversion Dhuiuli llama 
took the Yaisnava name of Haridasa. Chaitanya 
next came to a place named Siddhavalecwara 

Ti.-ihaii„„.a.„„i Whom a rich young man named 
ti»o two harlots. Tlrtha Rama came witli two 

courtezans Satya Rai and Laksmi Dai to tempt 
the young ascetic and try his moral strength. 
Chaitanya here fell again into .one of those 
trances which no one lias described so vividly 
as Govinda Dasa, and the sight of which acted 
with overwhelming force on his youthful 
tempter. Tirtha llama look the ascetic’s vow 
leaving his vast properties to his wife Kamala 
KumarL The incident of this remarkable change 
has been very graphically described in the 
Kadcha. Chaitanya was at Vatc<;\vara for seven 
days and from there marched through a deep 
forest which extended over 20 miles. Crossing 
the forest lie came to a village named Munna 
in the evening, lie sat under a tree at the 


outskirts of the village, and the people there 
came together in hundreds, attracted by the 
ardour of his faith. He sang and danced and 
passed into his usual trances which kept the 
people of Munna transfixed to the spot, so long 


as he remained. Tie begged of 

Chaitanya be-s 

clothes for an old them clothes I or a poor old woman 

woman at Munna. liiJii • 

who had stood hedging help from 
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him. Ramagiri, the Buddhist monk, ivas with him 
up to this time. From Munnil the Master came 
to Benkat. Here lie had a discussion on religion 
with a groat Sannyasi and scholar named llama- 
nanda. The latter also became a convert to the 
Yaisnava faith. Chaitanya was at Benkata for 
three days. He next visited the wood of Bagula 
which was the resort of a robber chief—a fihil — 
named Panlha Bhil. There is a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of how the Jihil and his fellow-robbers turned 

Vaisnavas through the influence 

'I'lw l’.'fnnnitt ion ' . . . 

..f Hi.. i„i.i„i. ol Chaitanya, giving up their 

eJuVr Uliilnnnt lia. n . T . i 

ovil calling. Leaving Lagula he 
wandered like a mad man without tasting any 
food, and weeping for the joy of communion 
with lvrsna for three days and nights. During 
this time ho spoke to no one, and tears flowed 
from his eyes incessantly. lie next visited 
Girlewara where there was a large Vela tree 
near a temple of £iva. A particular kind of 
delicious food named /xirrla is mentioned by 
Govinda here. Chaitanya met a Sannyasi 
at this place who did not speak with anyone. 
Govinda Dasa says that Chaitanya and the 
Sannyasi communed with each other in a mys¬ 
terious manner. The next place he visited was 
Tripadi where he converted a Ramite Sannyasi 
named Matluiranatha. From Tripadi he came 

visit t„ .linvrent to il pkxce named Panna Nara- 
9,mm ' s - singlia. The high priest of the 
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temple there showed him every mark of respect 
and entertained him with punna —a sort of 
syrup which was specially prepared for offering 
to the deity Nara Sinha. He next came to 
Visnu Ivan chi (ICanjivoram) where he was wel¬ 
comed by a rich merchant named Bhavabhuti 
Seth. Chaitanya was received in the temple 
of Laksmlnarayana at that place with high 
honour. Twelve miles away was another image 
of (^iva which Chaitanya also visited. From 
here he saw the Paksa hill at the foot of which 
stood the shrine of Paksa on {! .e river Bhadra. 
Here Chaitanya partook of a fruit named 
Champa. From this place at a distance of 10 
miles lay the celebrated shrine named Kala- 
tlrtlia. Here was a temple of Y a rail a which 
Chaitanya visited. Going southward from the 
temple Chaitanya visited the Sandhitirtha, a place 
of special sanctity where the rivers Nanda 
and Bhadra met. Here Sadilnanda Purl, 
a learned Brahmin, who advocated non-dualism 
changed his views after a discussion with Chai¬ 
tanya. From this place Chaitanya came to 
Chaipallx (Trichinopali) and met a female ascetic 
of great fame named Siddhe 9 wari. Visiting 
the image of (^rigalabhairavl he went to the 
hanks of the Kaveri. He next visited the city 
of Nagara where there was at the time a beauti¬ 
ful temple dedicated to llama and Laksmana. 
Chaitanya stayed at Nagara for three days. 
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Hero a Brahmin had conn; to assault him, taking 
him for a false ascetic. The people wanted 
to treat him severely hut this Chaitanya 
prevented. Clmitanya thence came to Tanjore, 
fourteen miles from Tsagore. lie was shown the 
sacred spots, with which the city abounded, by a 
Brahmin named Dhaleew ara. There was a large 
tank in the centre of the city called Kuntlkarna- 
para which struck Chaitanya as very wonderful. 
Close by was the hill Chandalu in which there 
were many (Joomphas (caves) inhabited by asce¬ 
tics and monks. Here a man named Bhatta 
charmed with the devotion of Chaitanya invited 
him to his house. 1!ere he also met Surccwara, 
the leader of the ascetics, in a pleasant spot, 
surrounded by a\enues of trees, and passed 
some days in his company. The place was 
w ithin the jurisdiction of the king Jayasingh 
who had exempted all ascetics from paying any 
tax. Chaitan\a next came to Badmakota where 
he visited the temple of Astabhuja Cliandi. 
The female, pilgrims wept to see Chaitanya’s 
emotions and ecstasies there and a blind old 
man was so much excited that he fell dead at 
his feet. Prom Padmakota Chaitanya came to 
Tripatra where lie visited the image of £iva 
called Chandecw ara. The old priest Bluirga- 
tji , deva, who had already heard that 

a young Sunnyasi of wonderful 
devotion to Clod was touring' in the country, 
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longed to have a sight of him. Loan and ragged 
as Chaitanya was, the beauty of bis person was 
still considerable, his eyes which overflowed with 
tears at the more mention of Ivrsna’s name had 
an irresistible (‘harm and on seeing him the old 
priest Bharga fell at his feet saving, “It is for 
you, my saviour, that T have waited all my life. 
Mossed am I that 1 see you to-day.” Chaitanya 
said that he was a very humble man of small 
merit. But admiration for him was already at 
its height in the locality, and thousands of people 
came to see him. Often wo fm 1 him forgetful 
of the world wandering about the fields absorbed 
in mystic vision, while children threw dust 
at him, saying, “ Look, there goes one mad after 
God.” Leaving Tripatra he came to a forest 
which required lilt eon days to cross and he did 
so in company with pilgrims and ascetics ; 
Goviiula was, of course, his constant attendant. 
Chaitanya came next to £ri llangam and visited 
the temple of Narasinha Deva. Here he 
foil into ecstasies of joy and charmed, amongst 
others, a very pious Brahmin named Yudhisthira 
who followed him for some 1 , miles when he left 
£ri llangam. Chaitanya came from the latter 
place to liisava Hills where Ik; met a pious and 
learned ascetic named Baramananda Burl. He next 
came to lifimanatha and thence to Iiamegwara 
where he visited the celebrated temple of (^iva. 
We lind in the accounts of Goviiula Dftsa, that 
FF 
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people of the neighbouring places gave him the 
name of “ Ilari hola,” as he cried “ ITari hoi ” 
day and night and wept. The word “ Ilari hola ” 
is a purely Bengali word, at least it is not current 
in any of the southern dialects. Curiously, how¬ 
ever, we find in the temple of llame<;wara an old 
statue of out! known as “ Ilari hola.” It is quite 
probable that this is a statue of Chaitanya. The 
Civailes did not like the religion of emotion that 
he preached, hence they were not very favourably 
disposed towards him. The legend current in 
the locality is that this ‘ilari hola’ was an asura. 
In Bengal also one of the Caiva iantras has 
called Chaitanya an incarnation of Tripurasura. 
A learned Sannyasi in the llanuvwara temple* 
challenged Chaitanya to a discussion and yielded 
like many others to the great fascination of his 
inspired speech and devotion. Chaitanya stayed 
at ltamecwara for three days and at Maddhivana 
he met a Yogi—an old and venerable looking 
man—who seated on a rock, merged in commu¬ 
nion with Cod, ate nothing for days together 
nor opened his mouth. Chaitanya stood with 
joined hands soliciting the favour and blessings 
of tin* sage; whereupon In* opened his mouth 
for the first time after long years and greeted 
Chaitanya with tin* mysterious words “ ( h(irnhuul 
(^'mcjTtri.” The other ascetics present there fell at 
Clmitanva’s feet in great admiration as their 
venerable senior had spoken to him as he had 
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done to none else for years. From Maddhivaiia 
Chaitanya came to Tattwakunda and thence to 
the hanks of the river Tiimraparnl. lie stayed 
here for fifteen days and left it on the full moon 
day of Magi) 1 fdd (^aka (February 1511 A.D.). 
Crossing the Tain ra par 41 he arrived at Kanya- 
kumari (Cape Comorin). At the sight of the sea 
which in the words of Govinda Dasa “had nothin"' 
striking to see yet everything 
slgl,f wonderful there” ■' Chaitanya’s 
frenzy knew no bounds, lie 
seemed to sec; the Unseen and the illimitable 
in shape before him. Chaitanya joined a band 
of Sannyasis and marched with tlnmi to the 
Santhal hills— a distance of dt) miles from Kanya 
JCumari. There Govinda looked worried and 
pale having had nothing to eat for the whole 
day. But Chaitanya while fasting was as cheerful 
as ever in the joy of divine communion and sang 
songs, while the Sannyasis surrounding him 
played on cymbals. A merchant unexpectedly 
came there with the oiler of a good meal of which 
the Sannyasis partook, Govinda thanking God 
for it more than any one else. Through the 
hilly tracts they came to Trivancore of which the 
reigning king was then lludrapati. On hearing 
of the fame of Chaitanya which had spread 
throughout the Deccan by that time, lludrapati 
• "wfaitd faf si? csit?5i i" 

Kadaclia by Govinda Duaa, 
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sent a man inviting iiini to his palace. Chaitanya 
refused to go there. Whereupon 

■EKl’,.the king himself came to him 

apologizing for having made tho 
request. iiudrapati was deeply vorsod in the 
Hhagavata literature and found in Chaitanya a 
manifestation of those signs of devotion which 
made a man adored as a (rod The king shed 
tears in deep spiritual joy and Chaitanya 
embraced him saying “He who sheds tears, at 
the name of (iod is dearer tome than life.” 
Chaitanya stayed then 4 . a fortnight and 
saw tho llamagiri hills on which stood the 
temple of llama and Sita. Thence he proceeded 
to Payosni where In* visited the 
,, imi(> ; temple <>! ( f .iva JNarayana. Here 

1 io mol and defeated a scholar 
who believed in tho tenets of (^ankara. lie 
was in the temple of Singari at the time. Chai¬ 
tanya next went to Matsatirtha and next to 
Cachara where there was a temple of Durga. 
From this place he marched towards the hank of 
the river Khadni which branches otf from the 
lvrsna. From this place he proceeded to Naga- 
panehapadi where ho stayed for three days. 
Thence crossing the Tungabhadra lie came to the 
hill called the Kotgiri from where (lows the 
river Ivaveri. Chaitanya proceeded from here 
towards tin* south leaving on the left the hill 
Satyagiri which looked like a blue painting* on 
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the horizon, llo came next to Cluandipur. It 
was here that tlio celebrated ascetics and scholar 
Iyvvara Bharati dial longed him to a controversy 
but afterwards acknowledged Chaitanva to he 
his superior in every respect. So ardenily did he 
, long for Chaitanva’s company 

l^war;» liliarati. ^ • 1 " 

that the latter with dillieulty 
dissuaded him from his resolve to accompany 
him throughout the rest of his tour. Bharati 
however went with Chaitanva for many miles 
till he could be persuaded to return. Leaving 
him Chaitanya penetrated into the depth of hilly 
lands when 1 he wandered for two days unable to 
find bis way out of tin* forest. At one place 
lows of Kadamva trees met his eyes and he 
was mad with jov owing to the associations of 
tile sacred tret 1 with Krsua. “There goes my 

Hule-singer Krsua’' he cried and 

Fn 11 lii'f Sout h 

in ecstasy ran after the vision that 
he saw, with tears in his eyes, and Covinda 
knew not how to hr inf? his frenzied Master to his 
senses. Emerging at last from the forest they 
came to a small village where a poor Brahmana 
was struck with his appearance and asked him 
to he his guest The Brahmana said “It may he 
that I see in thee my Krsua in the ilesh, else 
why does a Hash of lightning seem to emanate 
from your person ?” For the whole night Chai¬ 
tanya sang the praises of Krsua in the small 
courtyard of the Brahmana’s house where the 
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little villain had gathered to witness the beauty 
of his emotions and ecstasies. Afterwards they 
said “This little courtyard is sacred to us today as 
Vrndavana.” From this little village Chaitanya 
came to a place called Kandara commanding 
the view of thn beautiful Nllagiri (lit. the blue 
hills). (Jovinda gives here a very eloquent 
description of this hill. In the morning 
Chaitanya came to the city of (Jurjara. The city 
was a nourishing one at the time. Here 
Arjuna, a learned Pundit, again touched on 
controversial theological topics, lmt Chait anya’s 
mind was elsewhere ; without listening to 
him he veilded to his ‘divine frenzy’. 11(3 cried 
aloud “()h Krsna, oh my Lord” and Liars (lowed 
from his eyes and a halo was seem round his head. 

With songs and speech full of 

In (iui'pira 1 1 

devotional fervour, he became the 
centre of a charmed mult itude. The Marhattas 
wore taken by surprise at his wonderful display 
of devotion,—the women wiping away their 
tears with their draperies as they heard him 
speak in his ecstasy of spiritual joy . 1 Some- 
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times Chaitanya spoke in Tamil (he had ac¬ 
quired that language in the course of his tour) 
and at others in Sanskrit From (lurjara 
Chaitanya travelled to Poona. For seven days 
he was mule and scarcely ate anything. On 
the way to Poona he ascended the Pijapur hills, 
and thence proceeded northward towards the 
„ „ Sahjva hill. Ft was a noble 

Tbo Salijya lulls. •'* 

mountain scene which struck the 
pilgrims with its solitary grandeur. In 
Chaitanya it gave rise to great emotion and he 
ran mad with joy, seeing tin 1 , visi. *. of Krsna 
there, lie came to Poona where he stopped 
near an artificial lake called the Achhasara 
under the shade of a large Hakula tree. Poona 
is described as a great centre of Sanskrit learning 
where the (lita and the Phagavata were ex¬ 
clusively studied by a considerable number of 
scholars. Chaitanya here found a congenial 
(dement and went into his inspired ecstasies 
4 , , again and again as the scholars 

A black sh(M>j). ° ' 

discussed Hhakti. There was 
among them a certain materialistic lhahmana 
who believing Chaitanya to he insane, told him 
that Krsna himself was in the lake. As he 
pointed to the water, the mad prophet of Nadia 

^ Crtl I 
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looked down into it with a look full of love, and 
when the Brahmin repealed his jest, Chaitanya 
suddenly jumped into the lake and became un¬ 
conscious. Many people at once went to his 
help, and pulled him out of the water whore 
he would have been drowned, but for their 
timely assistance. They censured the sceptical 
Bmlunana strongly, but Chaitanya regaining 
consciousness, said gently. “Why do you cen¬ 
sure him, friends, it is true that the Lord is 
everywhere, in the land and water alike. 
Blessed is ho for he saw Him there and T a 
beggar of 11 is mercy that 1 am, sought Him in 
vain” and as he said this, he wept in deep emo¬ 
tion. At Poona he heard from a Brahmana 
t , named Tannu that there was a 

temple of £iva called Billocwara 
near (lourghat at the city of Patas. At the 
foot of the lemph* a fair was held annually. 
And Chaitanya visited (^iva and the fair which 
was being held at the time and proceeded thence 
to Devalecwara. At some distance from the 
latter place' lay tin* city of Jejmi. Khandava 
was tin* god of the temple then' and parents used 
to oiler their daughters to that deity. These 
daughters called themselves ‘wives of Khandava’ 
and led unholy lives and the pilgrims were often 
enticed by these wretched women, known in 
, r tin* locality' as tin* ‘Muraris.’ 

Chaitanya, when lie saw them, felt 
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a deep compassion for them and said to Govinda, 
“How cruel are the parents of these girls, 
Govinda ? How have they the heart to offer their 
own children to Khandava to lead vicious lives : ' 
He went to the Muraris himself, though 
Govinda did not like his going there. 1 The most 
conspicuous among the Mmraris was Indira 
l)evi, and as Chaitanya held a sweet discourse 
full of spiritual fervour with the unfortunate 
women, they felt a tin ill of repentance and an 
ardent desire to reform themselves. Indira 
Devi particularly was greatly moved. She 
eventually left the eit \ as an anchoress. 
Chaitanya next visited the Choranandi forest 
where dwelt the Brahmana robber Naroji—an old 
man of sixty. He met Chaitanya when he was 
in one of his trances, which suggested to the 
bewildered eyes of the wicked Brahmana, the 
beauty of heaven itself. The old robber 
threw away his weapons, deserted his band and 
followed Chaitanya as an ascetic. Govinda Dasa’s 
description of the change that came over Naroji 
is a vivid one. The c\r robber-chief undertook 

1 Govinda wan tod to avoid these women out of moral eonaidera- 
tions. But Chaitanya, “the saviour of the fallen” (“Patita Piivana”) 
was over swaved by compassion and had hatred for none. The moral 
caution, suggested by Gjvimla in the following words of his, shows 
how ardent he was to keep the reputation of Saimyas’s vow unspotted 
in the eyes of the people. 
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to show Chaitanya all the shrines on that side 
of the country, saying to him 

ConvoiHion oi J *7 * 

Nnroji, tlir r*»DI»c»r- with tears of repentance that 
oliiof. , 

('very spot there was made 
familiar to liim by the exigencies of his vicious 
calling. 

From the depth of the Chorilnandi forest 
Chaitanya ((merged accompanied hy Oovinda 
and Naroji and proce('ded towards Khandala, 
a village on the river Mula. r l'he people of 

Khandala were so ho spitahle that they quarrelled 
among them selves over their rival claims of 

entertaining their guest. “I saw him first” 
oik! of them would say, when another gave him 
the lit! and often the quarrel, that ensued, 
resulted in a hand to hand light. 1 Chaitanya 
stood quiet and would not go to any one’s house, 
though so many were eager to have him. A 
... , , rich man offered him fine clothes 

and a ^ood meal. Chaitanya 
said “These two men with me have fjot alms 
"iven by some poor people. So 1 do not. need 
your presents. The whole world with all its 
glories will pass away like a dream and you 
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;ind I shall be nowhere, my friend. Only (lie 
„ Lord will he there. I seek Him 

and not rich food or clothes.” 1 
So saving ho closed his eyes from which 
loll tears of spiritual ecstasy, while Naroji 
sat by him in mute wonder. Ohaitanya next 
visited Nasik and Trimukha and then came to 
, , Panchavati. Here he had vision 

1 anchavati. 

of find and he closed his eyes, 
while his face •'lowed with radiance. Oovinda 
said tiial as he saw' him in that condition lie was 
struck by the sight, and thought that he saw' a 
, god. Chaitanva proceeded thence 

to Damana and still further north 
whore wandering for iifteon days he came to the 
ancient city of Surat ha. The 

Surat ha. J 

Goddess Astabhuja was there, 
it is said, established by ltaja Suratlia himself. 
Here an ascetic asked him how God should be 
loved. Chaitanya said “Just as an ordinary 
woman when she falls in love with a handsome 
youth yearns for him so may the soul yearn for 

1 Ohaitanya then advised the rich man to distribute his presents 
am<>n^ tho poor people who needed help. lie said, 
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trim. This is the mystery of spiritual love.” 3 
At this time a Brahmana came there, with the 
offering of a goat for a sacrifice to the goddess. 
Chaitanya’s teachings made him alter his mind 
and he set the goat at liberty. "From Suratha 
Chaitanya came to the bank of the river Tapti, 
where he visited the temple of the god Vamana. 
The city of Bharoch (Broach) on the Narbada had 
a sacred altar famous for centuries and Chaitanya 
visited it. Next lie came to Baroda. There 
was a temple of Dakarji to the cast of the to'vui, 
to which Chaitanya paid a hying visit and then 
came to the town proper. The Baja of Baroda 
is described as a pious prince who paid his 
respects to Chaitanya. Here Naroji got fever 
and died. And Govinda begged 
At H ? alms for burying the dead. 

Chaitanya sang the praises of the Lord over the 
grave of the deceased for the whole night. From 
Baroda Chaitanya wont in a western direction 
and crossed the Mahanadi and reached Ahamada- 
bad. The tow n was a very flourishing one but 
Chaitanya did not go to any one’s house though 
many wished to entertain him. He stayed near a 
public garden named Xandini. An ascetic who 
was deeply read in the Bhagavata realised 
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Chaitanya’s purity and told the people of the 
town that he was a remarkable man. Many 
came to see him and Govinda l)fisa says that he 
could not understand their speech. “As the Master 
however had picked up different dialects in the 
course of his tour he talked with them. I could 
,, ^ only gather facts from the Master. 

( rushes yunnra- *• 

mati and iv:udu* s But this l did not dare to do oft(m. 

Dwdrnka. 

I took my notes privately 
from what l learnt in this way/’’ Chaitanya 
addressed the multitude who had assembled at 
Ahmedabad to receive instruct* ns from him 
and thence proceeded further west reaching the 
river Subhramati which he crossed and arrived 
at Dwaraka. Here they met two Bengali 
pilgrims—Govinda and Kamacharana of Kulin- 
gram Vasu family. Tliey were great admirers 
of the Master, and Govinda Dasa writes : 
“Meeting Bengalis after a long time, my heart 
felt a thrill of delight.” 2 The four came to a 
village named Ghoga where lived the celebrated 
courtizan named Baramukhi. Her beauty was 
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(Treat and tin? wealth she had accumulated was 
immense. A vivid and interesting description 
is given of Inn* adopting the vow of asceticism 
under t-he influence of Chaitanya. She bestowed 
all her wealth on her maid servant Mira, and 
f henceforth followed the pious life of a Yaisnavl. 
Nabhaji, tin; author of the Hindu Uhaktamala, 
describes the career of Ikiramukhi, but as 
Chaitanya’s stay was short his name was not 
remembered in the locality in later times. 
lNabhaji says that by the influence of a great 
Sadlui her life was changed. It is from Gov in da 
Dasa thal we learn the manner in which her 
life was so changed and that it was Chaitanya 
himself who converted her. Here also a 
sceptical and wicked Jirfihmana named JJalaji, 
who had at first abused Chaitanya and tried to 
assault him, afterwards became one of his most 
humble admirers From (ihogft Chaitanya 
skirted for JalVarabad which he reached in three 
days. From the latter place it took Chaitanya 
six. days to come to Somanafha The ruined 
temples and the remnants of 
its ancient splendour tilled Chai¬ 
tanya with grief and he gave free expression to 
his feelings, when suddenly a Sannyasi, who 
looked like thegod^iva himself, came and lifted 
his hands to bless Chaitanya. The latter ran to 
meet him. Hut he said a word or two to 
Chaitanya, which Govinda could not understand, 
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anil disappeared. The three companions or 
Cliaitanya could not ascertain whore the S« nnyasi 
wont. Cliaitanya smiled at their <;uestions about 
the latter without say ini; anythin*;, and walked 
three times round the tempi** ol' Somanatha. 
A panda (priest of the tempi*-) came and wanted 
something from Cliaitanya who said he had 
nothin*; to give ; whereupon (lovindacharana of 
Ivulingrama paid the panda t wo Rupees. From 
Somanatha the party went to Junagada w hero 
they stayed two days and visited the temple of 
liosanji. Cliaitanya stayed here in the house 
of a llrahmana named Mlraji. From tlii*re the 
four started for the (Irinar hills. At the foot of 
the hills lay llharga Deva, the leader of a s<*ot. of 
local Sannyasis, very seriously 
i in? (.mini intis, .j^ |,y hj s companions 

who all looked sad. Cliaitanya prescribed aim 
juice for him which cured Bharga Deva. After 
his restoration to health he not, only fell grateful 
to Cliaitanya hut was so moved by his spiritual 
life that he accompanied him on his tour. They 
reached a high point of the (Irinar hill where 
Cliaitanya was shown the foot-prints of Krsna. 
Here the vision of God came again and again and 
lie was in trances of ecstasy and devotion for 
days together. Descending from the hill the 
five came to the hank of the river Bhadra, 


Dhnnantari Jhitri. 


crossing which they came to a 
forest named Dhanantarl •) hari. 
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Here a peculiar fruit of the Knmrdnga species 
is described by Govinda as being of a very sweet 
and delicious taste. Chaitanya with his four 
companions and a number of Sannyasis wandered 
in the depth of the forest for seven days, after 
which they arrived at Gopltala in Amaravati 
which local tradition identified as the ancient 
shrine of the Prabhasa. Chaitanya 
f ‘ ' d gave an address to the people of 
Amaravati with tears in his eyes, asking them 
to love Clod with their whole soul. They 
responded and sang the praises of God but said 
“You sir, you look like the god 

Ainai'iivati , 4 j 4 _ • 

you speak of. At Amaravati 
he was for three' days and reached Pwaraka on 
the 1st of Aswin, 1462 £aka (September 1511 
A. D.) The town commanded the view of the sea 
from one side and from the other the picturesque 
scenery of the llaivataka hill, and Chaitanya 
saw in these and in the temple of Dwarakadhlcyi 
the vision of his Krsua and was mad with 
joy for a fortnight. The people said “We never 
saw a Sannyasi like this young man. His 
presence is heaven to us.’’ Chaitanya was at 
Dwarakii for two weeks and returned to Mara da 
on the last day of Aswin (October, 1511). 
After leaving Barada, the party travelled for 16 
days and reached the hanks of the river Narbada. 
Here Bharga Deva took leave of Chaitanya withy 
many words expressive of his high regards for 
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him. Bharga said “’I take you to be Krsna 
himself.” Chaitanya gave liim a look of censure 
and requested him not to say such profane things 
again. Bharga wanted to know from the 
Master how faith in God could be attained. 
Chaitanya said “ It is His grace alone that can 
bring unto the soul of man faith in God. 
Neither learning nor reasoning can do this.” 
The next day Chaitanya and his companions 
reached the banks of the Narbada, .and thence 
came to the city of Belinda. 

Dohatln on tin* ^ ‘ 

bauk of thu Nar- Here a Vasya millionaire had a 
temple ol* Krsna. The man 
dreamt that Krsna himself appeared to him 
and told him that ILe was present in tin* town 
as a young Sannyasi. The merchant was 
surprized to find in Chaitanya the same 
Sannyasi whom he had seen in liis dream, and 
he ottered his tribute of worship to Chaitanya. 
So deep was the impression in his mind that 
he gave up his vast property and turned a 
Sannyasi. t'or two days the four travelled in 
a jungle without tasting any food and Govinda 
Dasa writes “ We felt the pangs of hunger, hut 
Chaitanya was as cheerful as ever. 5 ’ They 
reached a place named Amjhora next, and 
Chaitanya said, noticing the dejected spirit of 
his half-starved companions “ When the Lord 
will bring us meal, we shall eat.” To the 
village Govinda went and got two seers of Hour 
Hil 
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as alms. Chaitanya prepared 16 pieces of 
bread with his own hands, 

Chuitiinvn drives , 

hiH Hlmro of broad blit Jill OKI WOmilTl Came With 
to mi old woman. . . . . . « . 

a child and begged something 
to eat. Chaitanya gladly gave her his owii 
share. In the night (Iovinda brought some 
fruits which he ate. Next day he visited the 
Laksmankunda and then reached a village 
named Mandura on the Vindhya hills. Here 
in the cavt 1 of the mountain there sat a vener¬ 
able Sannvasi with beard and hair all knotted 
and gray, nails grown big and body emaciated 
by fasting and austerities. His presence was 
\ sinner K:„i imposing, he had a bright fair 
nyn * 1 colour and he was entirely naked. 

Chaitanya with joined hands stood before him, 
and tin 1 revered saint spoke one 1 or two words 
to him and smiled, (iovinda could not under¬ 
stand what he said. They proceeded in their 
journey and (iovinda said “On our right lav 
the Narbada and on the left the Vindhya hills; 
at the loot of the hill was the city of Mandura.” 
Alter three days the travellers reached Deoglmr. 

The e„iv ni Here a Vaisya named Adinarfi- 
K ' 1),,ra ' yana, alllictcd with leprosy, came 

to Chaitanya and implored him for some cure. 
Chaitanya, full of compassion, gave him some¬ 
thing to eat from the meal he had offered to 
Ood. This, it is said, cured him. Adinarayana 
turned a Saunvasi. Thirty miles from Deoghar 
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was the village of £ivani and on the East stood 
the Mahal hills (Rajmahal?) After visiting 
(^ivani, Chaitanya came to Chandipur where 
there was a temple of the Goddess Chandi. 
Thence he came to Raipur where, the. report of 
his return having already spread, people came 
from different places to meet him. Prom 
Raipur Chaitanya came to Vidyanagara, the 
town where Rama Ray, the minister of Pratapa 
Rtulra, lived. Chaitanya asked him to accom¬ 
pany him to Puri. Rama Ray 
\ h 1 \ft,n * sa id important state- 

business would keep him there for a few days 
more, but he would meet Chaitanya at Purl 
shortly. Chaitanya left Vidyanagara and 
marched towards the south. In six days the 
pilgrims arrived at a place called 
Kiitmipur. Ratnapura which was a fortiiied 
town and full of fine buildings, £an tie warn was 
the name of the Raja of the place who inter¬ 
viewed Chaitanya and paid bis respects to him. 

yantTvwan, the the morning the party came 
Raja <>f thi- piac... (. Q Sfiinvalpur surrounded by 

hills on all sides. Twenty miles from this town 
was a place named Vramara which was a 
favourite resort of Vaisnava ascetics. Chaitanya 
stayed here four days. One of the staunchest ad¬ 
mirers of Chaitanya at this place was a Uriya 
Brahmapa named Visnu Rudra who was held in 
considerable esteem by the people of the 
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locality. Prom Vramara Chaitanya came to 
the town of Diisapala where there was a temple 
of Kurina—the Great Tortoise, 
uasapaia. 'pi„. i, na g C was in a well called 

the ltasala Kunda. Chaitanya stayed here three 
days. A Marwari Brahmana living in the town 
was hostile to the Vaisnavas. A youthful son 
of this Brahmin came to Ciiaitanya and com¬ 
plained to him that his father was a sworn 
foe to all religion, lie begged Chaitanya to 
reform him if it was at all possible. Hardly 
had lie Unished saying so, when the infuriated 
father came with a stick in his hand and 
threatened to heat Chaitanya with it for having 
turned the head of bis only son. Chaitanya said 
“Here am 1 completely in your hands, beat me 
as much as you like, but sing the praises of the 
Lord ; that is the price you will have to pay for 
beating me, mv friend.” And as Chaitanya 
said this, the vision of Krsna came to him and 
he was unconscious of the external world. He 
lay like a painted picture fixing his gaze 
heavenward, tears falling from his eyes. The 
Brahmana was awe-struck and soon after became 
a Vaisnava convert. From Diisapala, Chaitanya 
with his three companions came to the hank of 
the river Jtisikulyil. lie stayed here for three 
days and when be came near Aliilaniltha, all his 
companions of Bengal and Orissa, who Avere 
Avret died during his absence, formed themselves 
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into t\ grAnd procession and marched from Puri 
„ n . to meet him. There were 

Return to Puri 

iinrt tho Kicut Gadadharaand Murari. Khanjaiu- 

reception. •’ 

cliarva, who though a lame man 
ran faster than others 1 , Sarhahhauma, the scholar, 
Riimadasa, Krsnadasa, Tlaridasa the younger, 
Jagannatha, l)aivakinandana,the excellent singer 
Laksmana, Gauridasa. and hundreds of others. 
Balarama J)asa sounded the horn in the procession 
and Narahari held the Hag. : It was a superb 
sight to see him again at the house of Kaei 
Mieraat Purl. Sarhahhauma, the great scholar, 
with joined hands stood before him and Murari 
Gupta, that prince of physicians and scholars, 
knelt down, both saying how hard and pain¬ 
ful had been their separation from him. The 
Master had not allowed them to accompany 
him and they had spent all this time in 
expectation of his return. King Pratapa 
Jtudra ’ was there—casting aside all his royal 
splendeour, as a humble soul in whom a true 
spiritual longing bad begun and from whom 

-sriMfy ^tw w ■gyatw t 

C'-rtSl ’ICG %\ TilfEW attest It 

Kadachu. 
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the last shadow of vanity had been driven out. 
Govinda Dasa’s description of Chaitanya’s return 
to Purl is so graphic that the reader, while 
reading it, feels himself to he, as it were, in the 
midst of this ■gathering, paying homage to the 
Master with the rest. On the third day of Magha, 
in January, 1511, Chaitanva came back to Purl. 
So his travel from Puri and back took him alto¬ 
gether on(5 year eight months and twenty-six 
days. A few days after his return Chaitanva sent 
Govinda Dasa to (^antipur with a letter to 
Advaita. Gere the narrative' breaks olf suddenly. 

The above is a mere outline and a brief 
summary of the elaborate descriptions of 
Govinda Dasa. Tin 1 charm of the work lies in 
the simplicity of its descriptions and a total 
absence of exaggeration. It is a plain talc 
divested of all supernatural elements which 
were attributed to Chaitanva by the later 
biographers. The beauty of Chaitanya’s life is 
realized here in its simplest and therefore in its 
most impressive form. The only supernatural 
.anecdote to be found here is the cure of a lepor 
at Peoghar by Chaitanva. Hut the account of 
this incident is so unassumingly simple that it 
is dillieult to discredit it, coming as it docs from 
an eye-witness of unquestionable veracity. 

A\Y7A \—Tour in Upper huUa. 

Cliaitanya, as we have seen above, returned 
to Purl in Pebruavy, 1511. He remained there 
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(ill October, 1510. During this time Ho had 
attempted several times to make a trip to 
Vrndavami. But the importunities of Kama'. 
naridh Ray, Viisudeva Sarbaldiauma, llapt 
Pratapa Rudra and many others, to whom"his 
presence was so precious, had held him 
back. In October, 1515, however, he had left 
Purl and we have seen that extensive' prepara¬ 
tions were made for his tour by Rapt Pratap 
Rudra and Pradyumna Micra, Wm,y Nisingha- 
nanda'. He went to Rfunakell ria Gintipur, 
followed by thousands of mr At a place 
called Kanaier Matayala, lie changed his 
mind and spoke as follows : “To Vrndavana I 

1 l'radyunutii Mi<;nt (Xrsinghtinnnda) eoustritetod a road for 
Chaitanya’s .tour from Kulia to Kanaier Natncala We already noticed 
it in a foregoing page We reproduee lion* flu* full text. “Tin* rotid from 
Kulia was made witli stone with melalic deeorafions. Ihtkula trees 
were then* <ui both sides ol flu* road and omks were dug for 
the use of the pilgrims, the eompunioim of Chaiianya The yhufs, 
the landing steps, were built with stem* Aeijiiatie birds made 

pleasant sounds then 1 , and the air was fragnant and cool. When 
Cliaitanya passed h\ the road, he found it strewn over with thousandH 
of llowers from whieli stalks were removed. The road went up to 
Kanaier Xu tala” From Kulia. a wan I of Nadia—to Kanaier Nata^ala 
the road extended over :i suttee of mam miles. 
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The Chaxtanya Charitnmrta , Madhya Khanda, Chapter 1. 
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must go all alone. Madhavendra Puri went there 
in a'true spirit of devotion suffering hardships 
which but served to fan the flame of his faith. 
And lo, T am going there like a prince with a 
retinue of soldiers and drummers who beat drums 
to proclaim my journey. Oh, fie upon me!” 1 He 
came back to Purl and stayed there for four 
months till the middle of 1516, and then he 
requested the few friends, to whom he had 
communicated his intention to start out alone for 
Vrndavana, not to speak of his intended trip to 
any one. They remonstrated with him and urged 
that at least a Brfihmana servant should go with 
him to cook his meals. He addressed Rama- 
nanda and Swarupa and said “There are so 
many willing to go, if I take one, others will be 
disappointed.But a Brfihmana named Baladeva 
Bhattaeharya had already projected a tour to 
Vrndavana and when Chaitanya started for the 
place ho joined the Master on tin* road and 
Chaitanya could not gad rid of him. A journey 
to upper India on foot was not safe in those days, 

1 LTatapa Kudr.i, tin- him'. had ordered that wherever Chaitanya 
would bathe, a pill.tr should 1 m- raised to mark the landing ^hilt 
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as there was often fighting between the different 
States making the position of the pil¬ 
grims extremely insecure. But the ascetics 
had little risk of being molested, as they wore 
merely beggars, and Ohaitanya. when he started 
depended on Cod’s mercy alone, 
st.uib i>nv.itei> left lhm during the night 


and it was kept so secret that in the morning 
people assembled in hundreds as usual to pay 
their respects to him and were not told where 
Chaitanya had gone* till a long time after. 
Ohaitanya did not follow the main roads lest 
people should track him out and join him. 
Leaving Cuttack on the right he travelled 
through the forest path of Jliari Khaiula, which 
was a part of Chotanagpur. 

The description which the Chaitanya 
Charitamrta gives of this tour is very inade- 
Riiuiieva’.s quate. Bakuleva Bhattacharya, 

X r uu^ n UOt Chaitanva’s companion, evidently 

took no notes of it. And what he reported to 
others was evidently in course of time gieatly 
distorted. The names of the places visited were 
generally forgotten, whilst the marvellous and 
legendary stories gathered round each little inci¬ 
dent which, when recounted by story-tellers, made 
a deeper impression on tin; country people than 
historical facts. This accounts tor the super¬ 
natural elements that have occasionally entered 
into the descriptions of Krsnadas i Kaviraja, who. 


ii 
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though himself a truthful narrator of those facts 
which lie personally observed, being an orthodox 
Vaisnava, too often allowed credulity to get the 
better of his judgment. Krstjui Dasa sets doWn 
in all seriousness, for instance, such puerilities tis 
the account of a tiger who utters the name of 
Krsna, being inspired by Chaitanya. U should, 
however, be said that in the first hand 
accounts about Chaitanya that Krsnadasa 
obtained from ilupa, Sana! ana, Baghunatha, 
Lokfmatha and Copula Bhatta, his records are 
characterised by tin* vividness of living history. 
In the minuteness and patient industry with 
which the theological topics are, treated and the 
various important incidents of Chaitanva’s life 
are narrated, Chaitanya Charitamrta stands as 
a monumental example among the biographical 
works of that age. 

Reverting to Chaitanya \s tour, it is said, that 
during his wanderings in the forests of Chota- 
nagpur he was mud) pleased with Bakuleva 
Aoliarya’s modesty and earnest desire for the 
spiritual life. Chaitanya is said to have made 
this reflection on the occasion. When with 
the intention of going to Yrndavana, T left Purl 
five months ago and came to Penpal f was over¬ 
joyed to see the sacred banks of the (hinges 
again and to behold my beloved mother. But 
there was such a large crowd who persisted in 
their resolve to accompany me that I had to leave 
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my plan of visiting Vrndiivana at the time. 
The loneliness of this place and your 
companionship give me an infinite degree of 
pleasure. In this woody tracts my mind revels 
in the sight of God’s mercy everywhere/’ 1 

From Jharikhanda Chaitanya came to 
.Benares and stopped at the house 
of Tapana M irra, whose son liaghu 
and Chandraeekhara, a Vaidya, wore his 

constant companions. W their earnest request 
he stayed for ten days near the Manikarnika 
Ghat. The Sannvasis of Benare believed that 
the earth was an illusion and discredited the 
theory of a personal God. They studied the 
Upanishads and strove to reach that quiet 
state of the soul in which the passions are sub¬ 
dued. They rediculed the emotional religion 
which delights in ecstasies of joy. Chaitanya did 
not like to mix in their company and 

hence avoided all invitations from oucside. 
One Mahratta Brahmana who had interviewed 
Chaitanya and was full of admiration 

for him said to Prakatyinanda, the leader 
of the Sannvasis of Benares : “ Master, 

a very remarkable Sannyasi has come here from 
Puri. His merits are uncommon. A young 
man of remarkably handsome features and of 
a bright fair colour, he, looks like a god. ITe 
speaks of Kfsna and of nothing else and his two 

‘ The Chaitanya Chnrirnmfta, Madhya Klin ldn, Chapter 17. 
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eyes constantly pour forth tears of love which 
look holy as the (ranges. Om; feels as -though 
cleansed of one’s sins as one sees his tears and 
heirs him speak. He weeps in ecstasy of joy 
and he certainly has a. high vision. Such an 
impression has this Sannyasi produced on me 
that 1 take him to be in incarnation of Krsna 
himself.” To which Prakacananda, the haughty 
leader of the scholars of Henares, replied with a 
smile of derision : 

“ Yes, we have also heard that from Gain 
min's has conics a voung Sannvasi of 

<>l f’lm- ’ * 

(•inya. strange manners. He is a disciple 

of Keoava Hharali and an emotional man. lly 
some mysterious power in him he draws men 
to him and even such a scholar, as Vasudeva 
Sarbabhauma, has turned mad and is now 

one of his staunch advocates. Probably this 
Sannyasi knows some' black art. Ihit is it 
credible that such an impostor will be 
accepted by the people of Jkmares ? It 

is impossible'.. Leave the mad man alone and 
slay here quietly and read the Upanishadas. ” 1 
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We know that when Chaitanya visited the 
holy city of Benares on his way hack from 
Vrndavana, he converted the haughty lender of 
the Saunyasis—Prakru/ananda. Idle ahuser 
became an worshipper of “ the mad young man ” 
and wrote many hymns in Sanskrit in his praise. 

The Brahmana scholar was very sad at the 
abuse showered upon Chaitanya by Praka<;a- 
nanda. Chaitanya understood how deeply the 
scholar’s feelings were wounded, and said tc I 
came to sell a little of the emotional sweetness 
with which my soul is charged to the people of 
Benares. But then' is no purchaser here. The 
burden of my ('motion oppresses me and fain 
would I sell it to you at whatever small price you 
would oiler ”. 1 And the merchant, who came to 
trade with his sweet stock of emotion lelt 
Benares that time, only to return some years 
after with the royal monopoly which made him 
the master of trade in the spiritual commerce of 
Benares. 

The Marhatta Brahmana followed him and the 
three came to l > rayaga(Allaliabad). 
io a11m 1 1<\i).i ( i jJis tour along tin' banks of the 
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Tin* Chaitanya Chariranirta, Madhya Khandn, Chap. 17. 
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Jamna was characterised by constant ecstasies of 
devotion at the sight of the river, which recalled 
at every turn his vision of Kisna. He jumped 
into the river several times frenzied with love, 
and was saved from drowning by Baladeva 
BlyiUacharya*. lie stayed at Allahabad for 
three days and then cairns to Muttra, where he 
first'Visited the Bu;rama Tlrtha. Here did he 
meet a Brahmana who like him w as a seer of 
sights not vouchsafed to ordinary 
1 m utt mortal’s eyes, and Chaitanya 

marvelled to see his love-ecstasies. This Brah- 
mana belonged to the Sonoria sect—one whose 
social status was \ ery low among the Brahmanas. 
But Chaitan\a look alms from him, though tin 1 
Brahmana objected saying that by doing so the 
Master might be d(*graded in popular estima¬ 
tion. The latter however had no hesitation in 
touching the dust trodden b\ a cobbler’s feed 
if he found him to be god-fearing and faithful. 
‘So Chaitanya did not attach any importance to 
social considerations. 

But he wonderingly asked tin* Brahmana as to 
how he realised such love for God. The Brahmana 
said that Ik; was a disciple of Madhavendra Pun. 
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The latter, It will be remembered, was the (hint 
of Chaitanya’s Gum lewar Puri On faring: 
thirf Chaitanya showed him "*reat respect. lie 
visited fie' 21 bathing Ghats- such as the Savftni- 
bhd; Ricrama, l)lr"ha, Yism:, Rhutecwara* 
Gokarna j and the celebrated vroves known as the 
Madhuvana, Talavana, Kadambava.ua and Pohula, 
Vana. When he eame to the \illa"e of Acali, 
he asked of tin* people as to whore the' RadhiV 
kiinda was. None could toll him anything of 
the places which were associated with Krsna: 
r rii(‘se wMnt lom»‘ forgotten. II was Chaitanya 
and his followers who identified them and 
invested Vrndavana with its modern "dory and 
magnificence. This however will form t lie 
subject of my lectures as a Reader of the 
University of Calcutta. The only ima"*e ! of 
Krsna that Chaitanya saw at Vrndavana was 
that of Gopala, which was discovered by Aladha- 
vendra lhiri and enshrined in the village of 
Annakuta on the (iobardhana hill. The people 
of tliis locality were in ptM pt*! u;il tears of the 
Mahomedan iconoclasts, and at 
the time Chaitanya came to 
Vrndavana., the ima"e of Gopala was brought 
(lowm from the hills and k<‘pt concealed in a 
village named Gotlmli, owin"* to an alarming 
rumour that the Turks were coming*; inquest of 
the god. The "*od had very hard days in these 
troublesome days. We find the ima"e in serious 
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(hinder when brought back to its own home on 
tlic Gobardhana; for another rumour' of the 
approach of the Turkish army made it leave the 
cottage and move to the temple of Bithhaleywara 
at Muttra. When Chaitanva was at Yrnda- 
vana there was already a strong band of his 
Vaisnava followers there—Rapa, Sanatana, 
Bhui^arbha and others who all stayed with 
him. From Vrndavana Chaitanva went to 
Mandiewara whore there was a temple or cave 
in which there were three images, t:iz : of Jasoda, 
Nanda and Kisna. From this place h< % came, to 
the Bhandir-nroves and at Amelitola met a 
Brahmana named Krsna Dasa and heard from 
him the tale of Krsna’s appearing every nu>ht 
in the Jumna on the h(‘ad of the "Teat snake 
JKaliva. Chaitanva treated the story with the 
contempt it deserved. It was afterwards found 
that the* illusion of Krsna and the snake was 
created by a fisherman’s boat with a li"*ht in it. 1 

1 Win n tin- report was dioupht to (’hrutanya, lie merely laughed at 
t lie foolish stoi\. Ile.saul “ adstird, if is a ladle lnanuiact ured dy the 
illiterate comdt \ folk/’ de advised the people not to turn mad over 
the false stor\ and when actually nutde eii(|uiries, lie found that a 
lisheunan with his dual used to catch fish every m^ht on the river 
with a d>;lit in the doat. and this rieatcd the illusion, litre is Hit 
«»i initial puasuire 
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The ecstasies, speeches and spiritual (‘motions 
ol Chaitanya attraeted llm people moiv strongly 
than a great poom. !m>i* his words wort' like 
psalms, his songs as marvols of lyrics and his god- 
realization and trance* -the crowning chapter 
of a nol)lo epic. He appealed irresistibly to all, 
and daily hundreds of men and women came to 
invite him to their houses. The great concourse 
of people and their ardent desire to interview 
him at all hours became almost oppressive. And 
though Chaitanya, lost in his own inner joys, 
heeded not his surroundings, baladevacharva 
could not endure the press of Chaitanya’s 
admirers, none of whom would leave the place 
without having talked with him for some time. 
Ualadevacliarya ret|nested Chaitanya to visit 
the great mela at Allahabad whi(di was 
then being held, and Chaitanya gave his 
ready assent to his request, hour Hralunins 
among whom was Ivrsnadasa, accompanied 
Chaitanya, and they crossed the Jumna. 
Chaitanya was subjected to frequent trances, 
and on one occasion when he was totally 
unconscious they brought him to the other hank 
and waited till he recovered consciousness. I t 
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SO happened that ton Pathan ho^e-men were 
going by that road, and seeing 
Thu I’fitlmn , n;in lying SCHSeleSS 011(1 flVC 

m °" inen surrounding him, their 

natural inference was that the live men 
were robbers, who had drugged the sense¬ 
less man in order to rob him. The Pathans 
bound the live Brahmins, hand and toot, accusing 
them of thieving. K.snadasa was, however, 
a daring fellow. He said that he had relations 
in the court of the Emperor; they carried a 
great inlluence; he himself was the master ot 
a fortified town guarded by strong cavalry. 
U,. in his turn charged the'forks with being 
robbers, and added that if he sounded his pipe, 
hundreds of soldiers would come there presently 
and revenge themselves on the aggressors. The 
Turks thereupon untied the hands of the live 
men but stayed to watch the unconscious 
Brahmin. Chaitanya soon recovered his senses 
and hearing the story as told by the Turks, 
said, “These live Brahmins are my com¬ 
panions. I am subject to epileptic fits, and 
they have helped ration- than hindered me. I 
ama samyiu sv and a beggar and I have nothing 
t„ be robbed of.” 1 One l, i ,h ‘' Turks was il l>lr 
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dressed in black robes ; lie readily (Mitered oito 
theological topics and mh>ii Loll (lu* inlhieuee 
ot the Master. One o! the Mahomed 'min was 
Hijali Ivban, a general in the Kmpero/s arniv, 
and he foo was greatly att raided !?\ (liaitanya’s 
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faith,and the upshot was that the tenMahomedans 
became converts to Vaisnavism and were-known 
as the Pathan Vairaiips. Chaitanya returned to 
Allahabad and thence visited Denares. Here 
he met lifipa and Sanatana who had come back 
from Mathura and discoursed with them on 
several points of Vaisnava theology. These 
learned discourses are fully described bv 
l\avikarnapura in his Chaitanya Chandrodaya 
Niltaka. 

AM\T.— The* l^rdiyrrr of A (hut if a 

I have already i^ivon (In* pedigree of Chai¬ 
tanya. In regard to those of the two other 
apostles, Advaita and Xityananda, T regret to 
say, that [ cannot place the same? reliance on 
the genealogical lists supplied by their descen¬ 
dants. As they were not Ivullns the mimes of 
the ancestors of the two apostles were not 
preserved in any authentic work of the (jhafuks. 
The three tables i>uven below each showing 
the pedigree of Advaita, are quoted from an 
article by Mr. Stapleton in the ‘Dacca Review/ 
Two of these were supplied' by me from two 
different sources and the remaining one Mr. 
Stapleton obtained from the Gosvamis of Utlmli 
in the District of Dacca, who claim to be tlie 
descendants of Advaita. It will be seen that 
apart from Narasinha Narial, the names obtained 
from the three different places do not coincide 
and cannot at all be relied upon. 
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I shall first of all quote Mr. Stapleton's 
remarks, which though the*y refer to a dilVerent 
subject, have a boa rim;’ on the present problem. 

“Dinosh Halm’s new su^estions for the date 
of Klrttivasa that are made in his note* an 4 
based on the extremely perilous foundation of 
the tradional genealogies current, in bengal. 
I fear In 4 hardly realises whai unsound ground 
this is; but an indication of the undesira- 
bility of referring to these at all as inde])end( 4 nt 
historical authorities, I contrast in parallel 
columns the pedigree of Advaita . .sen by Dinesh 
Habu with (a) the presumably authentic one 
supplied by the Tthuli brahmins which is said 
to be quoted direct from tin 4 Valya-llla Sfitra 
and (b) a pedigree lately obtained for me by 
Dinesh Habu from th<* Santipur descendants of 
Advaita who also claim descent from the same 
son of Advaita—Ivtsua Mi era, as the IJthuli 
Uoswainis do.” 
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, II. 

Pedigree supplied by 
Dinesb Balm from 
:m old M. S. preserved in 

11n* “Yiswakosa Olliee” 
also bis “ 11 islory ” 

Idlmli (losvatm pedigree. 

page 

i 


Sudbakara 

(^rij)af i 

Sidberwara 

Kulapati 


Bibhfikara 

T.k;iri 

Prabbfika ra 

1 

N \U VM \ li \ N VIM \l. 

Nmmsinha Nvimai, 

Km era 

Km era (Tarkapanebunana) 

I 

1 

Cbakra varti kamalakara 

1 

kamalakanta Aebarya 
alias 

Al>\ AITACHAUYA 

alias 

A1 )\ A1TAC11 Ab Y A 
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m. 

(^antij)ur (iosvann 

•Jatiidlmr BluiraU 

I 

! 

Bfuul'anli-li.i Saras vat i. 

(^aktinafh I ’iiri 

(ianc(;acl)andra (*a>d n 

Narasinha Liiuri. 

Kuvitji ArhaiNVa. 

Kainalakanta Arliarvya 

d/hhs 

ADYAITACHAKYA. 

Mr. Stapleton aptly remarks “One might 
imagine that thevse relate to three different 
families of Varendra Brahmins inst(*ad of one 
and the same, and similar instance's of flagrant 
contradiction in pedigrees are' often met with.” 

The names from Narasinha Narial downwards 
tally in all the three pedigrees. Narasinha 
Narial was the lTime M inister of Raja Ganeca 
who killed the Mahomedan Emperor of Gauda 
and occupied his throne. Advaita JPrakaoa by 
Ieana Nagara says “Narasinha Narial was 
the Minister of Raja Ganeya, and the latter 
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succeeded in killing the Emperor of Gauda 
and occupying his throne by the statesmanlv 
advice 1 ! of his minister.” 

In the face of the discrepancies in the names 
above that of the Narial, as found in the three 
tables, there is no other alternative left to us 
than to reject them all. j\lr. Stapleton seems 
inclined to favour the one supplied by the Uthuli 
GosvFums on the ground that they got it from 
the Valvalila Sutia. The claims of the Valyalila 
Snt-ra (lit. the incidents of childhood—of 
Advaita) by Lauria Kisna Das to authenticity 
are however open to question. But if we should 
gives preference to any of these, it would he the 
one supplied by Jayagopala Gosvaim of £anti- 
pura. (^antipur was (he seat of Advaita himself, 
and his direct descendants there are presumably 
in possession of all authentic records regarding 
the genealogy of the family, if really any existed 
at tin* time of Advaita. 

lbit 1 am not inclined to credit any of them 
as true. The reason I may briefly put as follows. 
The followers of Chaitanya did not usually care 
to preserve the names of their ancestors. They 
olfered their services to humanity in the spirit of 
true spiritual humility, and were ashamed of 
any distinction which might attach to their 
names on account of their noble lineage. It is 
for this that the Brahmin Yaisnavas often 
eliminated their surnames and took pride in 
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calling themselves “rfrix/fs'' or servants—servant 
of all, or hotter, servants of (Jod ; every great 
poet amoni;’ them has subscribed himself as a 
l)asa in the colophon of his lyucnl maslerpieecs. 
In tno introduction to a theological or 
biographical work, the Yaisna\n \vrit(u*s as a 
rule give a prominent place (e the praise of 
those whom they revere, and while in (Ins 
eulogistic pri I’aco thev pay their respects to a 
number of illustrious Vaisnavas, living anil dead, 
they rarely or never allude to the names of their 
parents. The fact is that the \ aisnava religion 
rather strengthened the ties of spiritual kinship 
and was inclined to diminish the family-ties. 
It is for this mason that Advaita never 
cared to refer to his pedigree. lie is said 
to have lived to 120 years-—the full span of 
human life. Whether this he true or not, there 
is no doubt that he lived up to a good old age. 
When, however, he died, the orthodox Hindu 
instincts had already revived even amongst 
the Vaisnavas. His descendants, however, could 
scarcely iind any authentic record of their 
pedigree after the lapse of so many years. They 
became Gosvfunis and holding an exalted posi¬ 
tion among the Vaisnavas, wanted to match 
the genealogies of the Ivulin ilmhmins who 
could name their ll'.i ancestors or more. This 
may account for the long tables which some of 
them produce now and also for the disagreement 

KK 
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among these obtained from different sources. 
While we cannot positively assert that none 
of these three, pedigroes is correct, we cannot 
also credit any one, of them as accurate until 
some oilier documentary evidence is produced to 
support it. 

T agree with Mr. Stapleton that the genea¬ 
logical records such as those of Advaita cannot 
be accepted as authentic. But T can by no 
means subscribe to his sweeping remark as to the 
unreliability of all ancient pedigrees as a whole. 
While the trustworthiness of records apart from 
those of Ivulm families may reasonably be 
questioned, the pedigrees of tli<; descendants of 
the Kuli us, so far as the three upper classes are 
concerned, possess undoubtedly threat authenticity 
and may certainly be used as historical evidence. 
The "Teat care with which such records are 
preserved by a special class of men known as the 
('jlniUtkas , the high prestige which the Kulms 
have always enjoyed in society, the least 
infringement of the strict rules in matrimonial 
affairs leading to the lasting disgrace of a family, 
the custom of reciting the pedigrees of the Kulln- 
faniilies during the marriage festivities before a 
large audience thoroughly conversant with the 
genealogical accounts of Ivullns and ready to 
assail any errors, however small,—these, among 
other reasons equally important, invest the 
genealogical records of the Kulln-families with 
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an unquestionable authenticity. It’ Mr. Stapleton 
would take the trouble to compare the 
pedigrees of high caste Kalins, he would 
scarcely come across any disagreement though 
he might look into a number of such cases. 
It is true, that in the distant, villages of 
KengaA, outside the chief seats of the Kuhns, 
some families have occasionally tried, by forging 
names, to eminent themselves with some recog¬ 
nised Kalin families, but such eases are 
exceptions proving the rule. Hut where (bis 
has happened the country hards h.nc kept afresh 
the memory of the infamous tale by exposing the 
forgery in songs. 

Advaita’s genealogical accounts, so far as his 
remote ancestors are concerned, are therefore 
unreliable. lie was not a Kulin, he was a 
Vaisnava. And though his family obtained a 
lustre from him and became exalted in ponular 
estimation, so that his descendants sought for a 
long list of their ancestors to put themselves on 
a par with the Kulin Brahmans, Advaita, himself 
simple and pious as lie was, never eared to shine 
by the borrowed light of his ancestry, but claimed 
kinship with the whole of humanity. Had he 
cared to preserve his pedigree we would have 
found it in the Chaitanya Charitfunrta and in the 
Chaitanya Bhagavata where long chapters have 
been devoted to his glorification. 
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Advaita’s father Kuvera Pandit was the court- 
pandit ol* the ltaja of Laura in SvlheL He had 
married Nava, a daughter of Mahananda of the 
sam(? village*. The pair came down and settled 
at C^antipur. They had six sons and one daughter 
who had died in childhood. The six sons were 
(^rlkantha, Laksnukantha, Ilariharananda, Sada- 
<;iva, Ivuealadas and Klrtlchandra. They all 

Adv.iit m’s c:,ri\ ' V( ‘ nt 0,1 a pilgrimage and four 
111,1 of them died in the course of 

their journey. Advaita married, in a rather 
advanced age, Slta and £ri, the daughters of 
one NYsinha of Narayanpur near Satgaon. 
His marriage expenses were borne by the 
brothers fliranya and (Jobnrdhana 1 of Satgaon. 
Slta had live sons lvrsnadas Micra, 
(Jopala, Valarama, Kvarupa and Jagadica. £rl 
had only one son named (^yamadasa known by 
his familiar name of Chliola £yama. Advaita 
was born in the month of February in the 
year UJU A.I). 

Omitting the four earliest names in Advaita’s 
pedigree which are disputed, we subjoin here 
a list of his ancestors and descendants about 
whom no question or doubt is likely to arise : 

1 < 5o\ anlhana Mis nas (ho latlu-r of tin* rolobrnhal Kaohimathii Das, 
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Nara^inlia Narial 

J nrirriod Nalil lVvi. 
Kuvera Pandif (tillr Tarkapaimhanana). 


i maniiai Nava 

i 

kamalakar uhits Sad.ieiva ( 111 i • \d\ nta<*lier\ .»). 

married S11H and qVi 

I | 

i 

(’Idm'a (^\amadas. 


f J_ r I I _ ! 

1 Krsnadasa. :l ( Aipala. o \ alaramu. 1 Svavpa. a Jan'adiea. 


THK PKDKiltHK OK Nm aNAND Y. 


Sundaramalla tt/i.iK Nakari Bliaduri 

(of Bkehaka in Birlilimn). 

Alukuiida utinx Jlorai Ojliil (married Padmavali). 


r 


1 Chidananda. 

2 Krsnananda. 


d Sarvananda. 

I Bralnnananda. 
{(thus Nilvananda), 
(Ixtrn 1177 A.l>.) 
married Vasudha 
and Jfilmavi, 


1 


5 Paramananda. 
d Parananda 


Viraljliadr: 


XXX/.—A list of the Mastics. 

The Vaisnavas had from pro-historic times 
developed the mystic longings of the soul for 
communion with God. While the Yogis strove 
for the soul’s conquest over pacsions and for the 
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attainment of that state of tranquillity which 
raises a man above the sorrows and pleasures of 
Hie w orld, the Vaisnavas went a step beyond, 
and longed for (tod-realisation. This static 
presupposes the attainment of the highest i»‘oal 
of Ruddhism, rlz : perfect ethical development 
in man and an extinction of his passions and 
desires. The experiences of a mystic are 
strange. To his senses Hie incomprehensible 
becomes recognizable as clearly as a material 
object, and i.lu; soul becomes full of ecstasies of 
joy when the vision is clear, and of anxious 
lom»;in^s when the vision fades. This T have 
already shown by examples from Europe and 
Asia alike. 1 i»‘ive below r a list of some of the 
mystics of Europe and Asia with their dates. 1 
Those who w ouhV Y\kw Vo Yviwe a VvvUev wcoovvut 
oV them are referred to Airs. Under llilVs 
excellent work. 

Philo the mystical Alexandrian 

Jew ... ... B.C. 20 to A/D. 40 

St. Ckmnmt of Alexandria ... A.D. 100-220. 

Pope (ire^’ory the (Jrcat ... A.D. 510-001. 

St. Bernard ... ... A.D. 1091-1150. 

Richard of St. Victor ... A.D. 1173. 

(Dante spoke of this mystic as ‘in contempla¬ 
tion more than man.’) 

St. llilde^ardc ... ... A.D. 109S-1179. 


1 1 have not included any name of the Indian sad/i us in the sub¬ 
joined list. 
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St. Elizabeth of Schoenau . 

.. A.D. 1138-1105. 

Gertrude 'the ‘Nun 

.. A.D. 1251-1291. 

Mitchlield of Ilackhorn 

. A.D. 1310. 

Michthilcl of Ma^delmri* 

.. A.D. 1212-1299. 

St. Gertrude the Great 

A.D. 1250-1311. 

(She was admired for 

her beautiful and 

significant dreams and Inn* 

loving conversations 

with Christ and the blessed Virgin). 

St. Francis of Assisi 

... A.D. 1182-1220. 

SI. Ronaventura 

... A.D. 1 221-127J. 

St. IJoncelinc 

... 'Ann A.D. 1211. 

Blessed John Ruysbroeck 

... A.D. 1293-1381. 

Geraid Groot 

... A.D. 1310-1381. 

Thomas-A-Kern pis 

... A.D. 1380-1171. 

Richard l tolle of I l am pole 

... A.D. 1300-1319. 

♦lulian of Nawrich 

... A.D. 1313-1113. 

GevYac Vete.vsou 

... Died A.D. 1111 

Joau of Arc 

... A.D. 1 112. 

St. Catherine of Siena 

... A.D. 1317-1380. 

St. Catherine of Jenoa 

... A.D. 1 117-1510. 

St. Teresa 

... A.D. 1515-1582. 

St. John of Cross 

... A.D. 1512-1591. 

St. Francis do Sales 

... A.D. 1571-1022. 

Madame Guyon 

... A.D. 1018-1717. 

Jacophone da Todi 

... Died A.D. 1300. 

The Blessed Angela of Folbjpio A. 1). 121S-RKM). 

St. Thomas Auuinas tlie Domi- 

nican 

... A.D. 1220-1271. 

Jelalu’d’din 

... A.D. 1207-1273. 

Hafiz 

... A.D. 1300-1388. 
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Jami 

Dante 

Meislei* Kckhart 
John Ta 11 lor 
Blessed Henry Suso 
Margaret Elmer 
Pullman Mors win 
William Blake 


A.D. 1414-1492. 
A.D. 1265-1321. 
A.D. 1260-1329. 
A.D. 1300-1361. 
A.D. 1300-1365. 
A.l). 1291-1351. 
A.D. 1310-1382. 
A.D. 1757-1829. 


In India such names arc endless. Every 
I rue Kadhu is a mystic ana these men care 
nothing for self-glorification or even for contact 
with ordinary men. They associate with the 
chosen few who are already prepared to receive 
the truths of a higher plane from them.' 

Amongst the Vaisnavas, not to speak of Narada, 
C^ukadeva and others who had direct messages 
from the. higher spiritual world in pre-historic 
a^es, wo conn' across a host of others who have 
shown in their lives a manifestation of supreme 
bliss duo to «*od-rcalisation in comparatively 
modern tinn's. Wo find in the Yaisnava work 
of Prapasu Mrila tin' details of ecstasies of de¬ 
votion shown by Ivanchi Puvna—a^udra disciple 


1 Sonic of these Sadliim Itrilike (hemsehos to the forest ami live as 
recluses ; others work in ilit* field of tin 1 luimaii world ; but an Ind’an 
fcvidhu o\ on while pt-artming Ko./u, selUrulturo and de\ofion in a lonely 
plaee, should not be considered as nit off from the world and therefore 
of no um> to it Tim eoeoaaut tree crows far ahead of other trees, 
bet omi the learh of mni, and in the sky its treasure of fruit hangs 
wlinv ordinary nn n ran srareely eltnib up to secure it, the Sadhu 
works in the stum* w\ for tin* world. Tin* cho>en few are allowed to 
approach him and the\ briny the fruit of the Sudhu’s spiritual labour 
tor the senior of the humanity, even as tin; expert climber tilone 
reaehes the top of the eoeoaaut tree to get the fruits for his fellow* 
men. 
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of Jamunacharya. Kanelii Piirna lived about 
the year 1031 A.D. in the temple of Para da Hay 
(Krsna). There his joys and trances, which all 
belonged to a higher plane, attracted the groat 
The mywtk-s who Ramanuja Svarnf, u ho was in- 
BhnktuTirh/ln spued by them and himself exlii- 
sptviuiiy in Th*»i-, l)ited the mystic longings shortly 

after in a far higher degree. So far as may be 
gathered from the accounts found in Bengali 
literature, the followers of Ramanuja do not seem 
to have had much hold upon the people of 
Bengal. Ramanuja’s influence was confined 
chiefly to southern India, lie worshipped Laksml 
and Narayana, and it yet remains to be proved 
whether the Sen kings of Bengal, who come 
from the Deccan, were influenced by the apostle’s 
followers. The images of Vasudeva with which 
the temples of Bengal abounded during the reign 
of these kings do not apparently conform to any 
earlier local artistic or religious tradition here. 
They seem to have been conceived after the 
models prevalent in other parts of India—parti¬ 
cularly the Deccan. It was to the Maddhi sect 
that Bengal owes her great Vaisnava faith, the 
culminating point of which was reached in the 
life of Chaitanya. We find in the Bliakti- 
ratnakar that Visnu Purl, a disciple of Jaya- 
dharma, the 10th leader of this sect, popularised 
the Bhagavata amongst the Bengalis about the 
middle of the 13th century by his celebrated 
LL 
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Sanskrit work called the BhnktiratnavalT. This 
seems to be tin? first impetus to Vaisnavism that 
came from the Maddhi order in Bengal. If 
Jayadeva w as an earlier poet, he was inspired by 
the (^anaka sect more than any other; for 
it was Nimbaditya of the latter sect who 
promulgated the Ltadha-Krsna cult, while 
Mfiddhaclmrya’s followers worshipped Ilari 
and Ilara. T have stated in a foregoing lecture 
that Chaitanya did not truly represent the 
creed of Alfiddhacharya, though lie outwardly 
belonged to the sect. And I think the songs 
of Kadha-Krspa, with w hich the whole air of 
Bengal rang in those days, are responsible for 
the origin of the mixed creed which started 
with Chaitanva and has since given to its 
followers the distinctive name of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas. The Madhhi sect from whom were 
(halved the rituals of the (Jaudiya Vaisnavas, 
contributed but little share to the development 
of the highest ideal of spiritual love typified in 
the Badhfi-Krsna legend. 

I will not weary my readers by attempting 
to solve the intricate' problem of the origin of 
the different sects of the Vaisnavas. We find 
that it was Visnii Pirn, a disciple of Jaya- 
dharma, that first paved the wav for the 
inlliumce the Alfiddhacharya sect was to 
have upon Bengal in the 1‘Uli century. The 
Bhaktiratnavali of Vismi Bun was translated 
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into Bengali verse by Luiria Ivrsna Dasa in tils 
beginning of tlie 1.1 ill eentnrv. 

The HUh leader of the ATfuldhi seed was 
Laksnil TiYtha. lie was born about the middle 
of the litli century and lived to t good old age. 
A\ r e do not credit the story to be found in some 
old Vaisuava biographies that Nilyananda ever 
met him during his lour. Nityananda was born 
in 1177 A. I). 

It was Madhavendra Purl, the 11th (Jure 
of the Order, whose influence was the greatest 
in Bengal. lie was most probably a Bengali 
and the reasons for such an assumption I have 
already stated in an earlier chapter. lie made 
many disciples in Bengal of whom the following 
rose to distinction :— 

1. Pundarika Vidyanidhi, a Varendra 
Brahmin and a Zemindar of Chakragala in 
Chittagong. He had also a residential house at 
Nadiya. He is said to have been a man of 
extensive charity and his wife Hathavati was 
also distinguished for her (‘haste and noble life. 
Chaitanya had a high regard for Pundarika Vidya¬ 
nidhi ; he usually addressed him as father. 1 

2. Advaitacharya. It is said that Madha- 
vendra Purl visited Advaita at his house at 
£antipur. The first meeting between them had, 
however, taken place at Vrndavana. 


1 This is mentioned in many of the Vaisriava biographical works, 
particularly in the Chaitanya Bhagavata by Vrndavana Dasa. 
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3. Nityananda, during his tour in Southern 
India, is said to have met Madhavendra Pui-I at 
£rl Parvata and was deeply impressed by his 
ecstasies of love. 

4. Madhava Miera of Pelati in the district 
of Dacca. He was a fellow student of Pundarlka 
and passed many years in Chittagong. He is, 
however, chiefly known as the father of 
(ladadhar Miera, one of the constant associates 
of Chaitanya at Nadiya. 

5. T<;wara Purl, the (turn who initiated Chai¬ 
tanya into the doctrinal portion of Yaisnavism. 

(1. Kecava Bharat I alios Kalinath Achilrya, 
who ministered to the rituals of Chaitanva’s 

t 

miwi/asa. 

All these men were much older than 
Chaitanya, excepting Nityananda, who was older 
than Chaitanya hv nine vears only, and had 
accepted the doctrines of t he Madhavachilrya 
sect long hefore Chaitanya did so. 

These men gathered round Chaitanya and 
proclaimed the triumph of the Mfiddhi sect in 
Bengal, though Chaitanya turned the views of 
the sect altogether into a new channel recognis¬ 
ing the beauty and superiority of the Radha- 
Krsua cult, already popularised by the poems of 
Javadeva, Yidyapati and Chandidasa, in the 
country, 'the new features introduced in this 
way have given to this faith, originally derived 
from the Deccan, the stamp of Bengali genius. 
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While all these men and hundreds of others 
that gathered round Chaitanya were mystics, 
the Master was as it were the rose in a garden of 
flowers. He proved that withom speech, with¬ 
out self-assertion, without victories won in 
public debates he could irresistibly attract 
hundreds of souls by tin* beauty of life alone. 
During 21 years of his life Chaitanya saw the 
vision of Krsna and sang and wept over the 
unspeakable charm of this experience in his 
soul, showing altogether a new and strange 
source of joy to the multitude who had hitherto 
fruitlessly knocked at the iron-doors of the 
materialistic world in their pursuit after 
happiness. He fell in love with that Arch-poet 
whose creation of fancy this world is, and his 
life turned to a love lyric to be read as a 
commentary on the lladha-JCrsna songs, which 
are as plentiful in Bengal as her iiehl-flowers. 

XXXII .— The Shrine of Vrndavona. 

We have not dwelt in these lectures upon a 
great work that was achieved by Chaitanya’s 
followers on his initiative, viz., the bringing of 
the old Vrndavana to the fore-front of Indian 
shrines. Chaitanya had once addressed the 
Cod of his love and said, as I have quoted 
elsewhere in course of these lectures, “I see Thee 
here, and here do I enjoy the happy union which 
is ever new to me, yet does Vrndavana charm 
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my fancy”. The preference to Vrndavana 
which Chaitanya indicated in the above words 
was probably meant to give to his followers a 
localises! ])iace of sanctity for the culture of 
faith. In consequence, all the spots associated 
with tho incidents of Krsna’s life from tin? time 
he was brought to Ytndavana down to his final 
departure, were identified by bis followers ; and 
I hose turned in course of a few years into sacred 
shrines. 

Y'rndavana was, of course, an ancient Hindu 
shrine. Mathura was a great emit re of liuddhist 
activity as early as the 2nd century J$. C. 
Mr. (irowse, however, denies that Vrndavana- 
was run* noted as a reputed seat of the 
Buddhists. Of late years some images of the 
Budhha have been discovered there, proving that 
the Buddhists had also erected temples at that 
place in ancient times. 

But to the Hindus, (‘specially the \ aisnavas, the 
place w as a sacred out' from times immemorial. In 
comparatively modern times we find .Ramanuja 
paying a visit to Vrndavana in the 11th century. 
Madhavendra Burl, Advaita and ]S it vananda liad 
visited it before Chaitanya did. Tin 4 place lay 
neglected in the midst of a deep jungle. The 
enthusiastic recognition of it bv Chaitanya, how- 
ever, led to its fresh glorification and advancement. 
Riipa, Sanatana, Lokanatha, Jiva and Raghu- 
natlm spent a great part of their lives in this 
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shrine at the command oL* the .Master, studying 
the holy texts and leading exemplary lives of 
unstained purity. This drew the attention of 
the whole Indian community to the place 
Magnificent buildings rose where once isolated 
huts had stood in the clearings of old forests, and 
some of these buildings arc unsurpassed in India 
in point of architectural beauty. At the present 
day there are more than a thousand tern pies 
adorning the town, surrounded, as it is, on three 
sides by the river Jamuna. It was Rilpa and 
Sanatana who first invested the old shrine with 
its new glory. The four earliest temples of 
Vrndavana were built as a tribute of admiration 
to these Vaisnava. worthies and for enshrining 
the images discovered by them. Chaitanya had 
first sent llupa with this object in view. When 
Sanatana, Rupa’s, elder brother, being alllicted 
with eczema,had conceived a desire of committing 
suicide, Chaitanya suspecting the 4 wish in 
Sanatana look him to task for cherishing such 
an unholy idea. He said that as Sanatana had 
already dedicated his soul and body to him, he 
had no right over them. Chaitanya required 
him to go to Vrndavana and work in the cause 
of its restoration to its ancient glory as well as 
in that of propagating the true religion of love, 
by writing books on Vaisnava theology. Thus 
did Sanatana leave Pun and go to Vrndavana 
where Chaitanya himself met the two brothers 
and directed their work in 1510. 
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Not only did the influence of the Vaisnava 
worthies manifest itself in investing the shrine 
with material glories but the presence of the 
scholars and devotees served to turn it into a 
reputed centre of learning which drew scholars 
from all parts of India. In Vrndavana Sanatana, 
Rfipa and their nephew Jlva wrote their great 
classical w orks in Sanskrit which will be dealt 
with in my lectures as Reader to this 
University. L shall there treat of the wonderful 
activities which characterised these Vaisnavas 
in Vrndavana, and their achievements in 
theology, poetry, rhetoric and jurisprudence. 
Not only did the followers of Chaitanya muster 
strong in that ancient shrine, but those who 
professed the three other creeds amongst the 
Vaisnavas, as already enumerated, w r ere inspired 
by Chaitanya and his followers to show r great 
activities and propagate their views from this 
common centre of Vaisnavism. The followers 
of Vallabhaeharya specially (called the Gokul 
(iosains) dwell at the present day in a very con¬ 
siderable number at Vrndavana. Many temples 
of the place belong to this sect. Hut Vrnda¬ 
vana of the present day with her architectural 
glories, her great learning and the reputation 
of the unspotted lives of her greatest Vaisnava 
worthies is essentially marked by the influence 
of Bengal. Tt is Chaitanya and his followers 
who have raised this place of ancient renown 
from a neglected, forgotten and almost deserted 
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condition to the magnificience ol* a city and that 
of a resort of learning and cult are, with associa¬ 
tions which are really inspiring* to the soul. 
The subject desenes a more detailed treatment, 
which I reserve, as L have already stated, for 
my lectures as University Header. 

AA A ITT .— The SI or if of' some Pretenders. 

It is a curious fact that some pretendeis 
during Chaitanya’s life-time came to pose 
as religious teachers and declared themselves to 
have direct messages from (Jod. They thus tried 
to reach the level of Clmitanya in popular 

estimation. AVe have found some of these men 
trying to assert themselves as incarnations of 
God chiefly amongst the rural people. They 
were, as T have stated, all contemporaries of 
Chaitanya and met with a general rebuff from 
the enlightened classes. 

1. The lirst of these men was one Vasudeva, 
a lirahmin of the Jtfulha Dcea, who in inspired 
speeches, listened to by a groat multitude, 
declared himself to be no other than Ivrsna 

himself. The Vaisnavas gave him the nick 
name of C'njaln- a fox. If we 

Vasudava. " . 

take the account ot the standard 
biographical works of the Vaisnavas as true, 
he was despised by the upper classes of the 
Hindu community. 1 


MM 
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2. In Eastern lion^a] a man of undoubted 
powers named Visnu Dasa tried to prove that 
he was an incarnation of llama. Ilis title was 
Kavlndra, the pvinee of poets, hut they made, 

a pun on the word and called 

K:i |>m<lr;i. 

)iim 4 K;ipliulr;i ’— iho prince of 
monkeys. Ife also appealed to the lower classes, 
some of whom believed what he said and became 
his followers. ITe was a Kayastha hy hirth. 1 

3. Madhava 2 was the priest in a certain 
temple belonging to a Raja. lie is said to have 
siolmi golden ornaments from the temple and 
lied away. Latterly he settled in a place in 
Eastern Bengal inhabited mostly hy he Goyalas 

w \t 

-jMKi h-M': wt’i hkg r 

Tlu* (Jamttimn Chamlrika 
' 5| I H '''It’ll HI-I I 

i.HM H’JHt'H \ 

ii 

£*?H|H ^mlfr T*> ^fWt 1 

JR-yI MH HWIH II 

Hi*11 br/A w|<h w, 53tbH | 

*''Th*? H^l HlH 35^1 II 

Tin* Promsi Yilasa. 

’ nm HtH C*tH 3t5?l3 *j5itR \ 

3iPiw*h -qzwte Pm ii 

C<MH ?|CH 0\\m H3\ t . i bpl I 
C'lMtfsal i ^Itfe II 
«f*l ^tfb b$fttft I 

^jetHtC? || 

^ItP-l bfcM^t f * I 
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(milkmen). Krsna,, it should he remembered, 
was in his early life associated with the milk¬ 
men of Vtndavana. So that the (toy alas were all 




worshippers of Krsna. Madhava 
lived amongst tin’s class of men 


and tried to impose upon the unassuming 
country-folk as the god Krsna himself. He said 
that he was Krs^a and had come into this world 
again out of his love for the community of milk¬ 
men and this he asserted with such eloquence and 
scholarship that illiterate people took him for 
what he said. He imitated the amours of Krsna 
with Gopis and had a large following of low 
class women. With the milk-women he sported, 
danced and sang even as Krsna himself is said 


OlWttW ©til 4I 
om om <t*t ^ n 
*tf& otHtMl I 

wrA vj/a Frajt © it 
3© 'mVM'A srtahM I 

* * * * II 

B 

wm ii 

^1 5v5M^ I 

3t Jbrc n 

bvsKtlt «rS 3 l i 

cq CW CW*t 3C3 ^ II 

wat^t 35 cwf*Ri i 

*^© ^ ffai ii 

ffal I 

*fat^rl ml ii 


The erema Vilasa. 
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to have (lone. Even the women of the Chandala 
class were admitted to his Order. He used to 
make a sort of crown with his braided hair. This 
is called the ChTrhi in the popular language. 
Those who followed him were accordingly called 
( f htr/<(d harts (he wearers of Chad a. It is said 
that at one time In* paid a visit to Furl when 
Chaitanya was there. Madhava took his female 
companions with him and wanted to join the 
religious procession of Chaitanya. Hut he, when 
In* saw (his man with his following of women, 
shrank hack from him and said “Who is this 
fellow that comcth with women to join our 
company, upselling all rules of moral conduct 
and purity V This fellow' is an impostor, he 
will ruin people by the example of bis un¬ 
restrained conductlie forbade the pious people 
around him to mix with the Chit rad had rts. 
The Vaisna\as turned this infamous leader 
away from lhiri, probabh with tin* help of 
Prat a pa Pudra, tin* king of the place. 

We find reference to these men in tin* Chai¬ 
tanya Hhagavata, Chaitanyaeharitamrta, Prema- 
vilasa and other works written in the 10th and 
the beginning of the 3 7th centuries. This 
proves that these impostors really possessed a 
considerable intluence since they were worthy 
of mention by the biographers of Chaitanya, 
by whom, however, they were strongly con¬ 
demned. 
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In the "West examples of religions pretenders 
are by no means rare. Many have no doubt 
heard of the American Joseph Smith who even 
in the 19th century could be so audaciously bold 
as to announce a revelation authorising him 
and all those whom he should license to take 
an unlimited number of wives. Joseph Smith 
(born 1805 A. D.) claimed a large number of 
followers who accepted him as infalliablc by 
divine authority. 1 

1 History of Christian Churches and sects by ’ e Rev. I. R. Marsdcn 
(1H5<>) Vol. II. pp. 83—NH. 


The End 
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His Excellency Lord Hardinge of Penshurst in Ins 

Convocation Address, <l:it«'< 1 i lit* Kith March. In.-, ms Chancellor of the 
Caleutta University : 

“During tlio last fom v cars a Iso 11n* l < ni versilv lias, from I ime to 
time, appointed Headers on -•pe< ial subjects h> foster investigation of 
important brunches of learning amongst our advanced students. One 
of these Headers, Mr Sen, has embodied his lectnieson tin* History of 
Bengali Language and Literature from the earliest times to the middle 
of the 19th cent ur> in a volume of con'ddcrable merit, which he is 
about, to supplement bv anotlu»r original contribution to the history of 
one of the most important vernaculars in t his countrv. May I express 
the hope that this example will la* followed elsewhere, and that, critical 
schools may be established lor the vernacular languages of India, which 
have not as yet received the attention that they deserve.” 

His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal, 

in his address on the occasion of the laving of Foundation stone of the 
Komesh Chandra Sarasvvat Bhavvan, dated the 20th November, 191(3: — 

“For long Romexh Chandra Dutt’s History of tin* Literature of 
Bengal was the only work of its kind available to the general leader. 
The results of further study in this field have been made available to 
us by the publication of the learned and luminous lectures of Kai Sahib 
Diueschandra S*m. * * la tin* direction of the History of the* 

Language and the Literature, Kai Sahib Diueschandra Sen lias created 
the necessary interest by his Typical Selections. It remains for the 
members of the Farishad to follow this lead and to carry on the work 
in the same spirit of patient accurate research/' 
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Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, in bin Convocation Adelross, datoel 
tin* ldlli Marrli. 1009, a.s Vice-Chancellor of tin* Calcutta University : — 

k ‘ We have: had a long M*ries of luminous lectures from one of our 
own giaeluntes. Halm Dinesehandra Sen, on the fascinating suliject of 
tin; Hi-dorv of the Bengali han}, , ua!'e an<l Literature. Those lectures 
take a comprehmisive view of t he development of our vernacular, and 
their publication will amplestionably facilitate the historical investiga¬ 
tion of the origin of i lie vernacular literature of this country, the study 
of which is avowedly one of the foremost objects of the New Uegnla- 
t ions to promote*.” 

Sylvaill Levi (P<o/>) ” 1 cannot give vein praise's emough—your 
work is a, ('lnnttnnu m a llnhtalnira. No book about India would I 
compare with \onrs Neve*r did 1 linel such a realiseel sense* of litera¬ 
ture Pundit and Pe*asant, Yogi anel Kaj;t mix te>ge*lhe*r in a SI ak<*s- 
pi'itrian way on the Mage* you have* built up.” 

Lxtrae t. fremi a re*\iew by the* same* scbolar in the ‘ Revue 
Critique ” Ian. I01.*», (translated for t lie Benign lee ” ) 

One* cannot praise tern highly the vve»rk of Mr. Se*n. A profound and 
original eiaulilioii has been associates! with viviel imagination. 'file 
historian though ie*lvingon his ilocu meuts has the te'ni[)(*rament of an 
e'pie*-pod He has liki'wise* inlieiiti'd the* 1\ric genius of his race*.” 

A- Barth (/’mm) f enn approach voni book as a learner, not as 
a nidge.” 

C H. Tawney ‘'Venn weak slums vast researe*h and mne*h 
neiiera I e-ult lire.’' 

Vincent Smith ” A work e»l pred'emnel banning ami high value*.” 

F W Thomas c hai ae-tea me-d by extensive e*ruelition and 
independent re sr;u ch.” 

E J. Rapsoil ” I leieikeel through it with great interest and great 
admiral ion for the* knei w le*elge anel icscureli to which it herns witness ” 

F H Skrine “ Memnnumtal we.rk I hav e* be*eti re*\edling in the* 
book which taught me* much of whiedi I was ignorant.” 

E B Havell ” Most valuable* boeik w Iiieb t*\<*rv Anglo-Indian 
should read l coiigrat nla*e von most heartily e>n \our M*ry admirable* 
Knglisli and pe*rfeet lueielitv ed’ style 

D C. Phillott 1 can well umleTstaud the* e*nt husiasm with which 
the weak was iveeuved by scholars, for even to men nnaee|uainte*el with 
vour language*, it oinuot fail te* he* a source* eif great intere*st and 
protit 
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I,. IX Barnett—“ 1 congratulate you on having accomplished 
bill’ll an admirable work.” 

( x. Hultzuh —‘‘Mr. Son's valuabh* work on Bengali Litoral.lire, a 
subject hitherto unfamiliar lo me, wliioli l am now reading' w ith great 
in t ('rest.” 

J P. Blnmhardt ” An e\iivmch A ell-w i i: l on and scholars 
pioduotit"). exhaustive in its wealth ot mateiiaU and ot immense 
valuo. ’ 

T W Rhys Davids -“It is a eg--. micicstiug and important 
w o i k and rellerl s great ciedit on \ our industry and leseareh.” 

Jules Bloch (/'a./s) Vour Look I !ind an admirable one and 
an i 11 i ll is theonh om of its kind in ilio \\ holt* of India 

William Rothexistein —“ I found tho Look surprisinelv full 
of suggestive information It liold me hound from beginning to mid, 
inspito of my ahsoluto ignorance of t lie la n 14 u;i * * of w li ioli you writ e 
with obviously profound scholarship.” 

Emile Senart (Unrt s) -‘‘I have n ( .no through your hook with 
lively interest and it appears to mo to do the highest credit, to your 
learning .and method of working.’ 

Henry Van Dyke (H. N. A ) Vour instruct i\e panes which 
are full of n.e\v surest ion in regard t o t he richness and interest, of 
the Bengali Language and Lit»* 1 *atine.” 

C T. Winchester (H. N. d.) ‘A work of profound learning 
on .1 theme which demands the attention of all Western scholars.” 

from a long re\iew in the Times Literary Supplement, 

London, .Line ‘20, 1012 “In Ins narration, as becomes one who is 
the soul of scholarly candour, he tells those, who can read him with 
sympathy and imagination more about the Hindu mind and its attitude 
towards life than we can gather from oO volumes of impressions of 
travel by Kuropeans. Loti's picturesque account of the rites practised 
in Travaneorc temples, and even M. Cliev rillon’s synthesis of much 
browsing in II indu script tires, seem faint records by the side of this 
unassuming tale of Hindu literature—Mr. Sen may well be proud 
of the lasting monument In* has erected to tin* literature of his native 
Bengal.” 

From a long review in the Athenaeum, Mai eh Hi, 1012--“ Mr. 
Sen may justly congratulate himself on the fact that in the middle 
age he has done more for the history of his national language amt 
literature than any other writer of his own or indeed anv time,” 
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From ,i Ion” review in the Spectator, -June' 12, 1012—“ A book of 
e\traorelinarv interest to those who would make an impartial study 
of the Bengali mentality and eharacter— a work whieli reflects tlie 
utmost crtMlit on the candour, industry and learning'of its author. 
In its kind his book is a masterpiece modest, learned, thorough and 
sympathetic. Perhaps no other man living has the learning and happy 
industry for the task he has successful!} accomplished.” 

From a review by Mr. H. Beveridge in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s .Journal. Jan MM2. “ It is a ver\ full and interesting account 
of the development ol the Bengali bitei at lire. He has a power of 
picturesque writing his descriptions ate often eloquent.” 

From a long review by S K Ratcliffe in “Imlia.” London, 
March 15. 1912 “ Then' is no more competent authority on the subject 

than Mr. Ditiesehandra Sen. The great value of the book is in its 
full and fresh tieatment of the pre-Fnglish era and for this it would 
be dillieiilt to give its author too high praise.” 

From a long review by H Kern ill the H>j(l > (U/rn nj the llmjal 
lii'yfitntr fur Teal (translated by Dr. Kein Inmscllj-—“ Fruit of investi¬ 
gation carried through many years highly interesting book . the 
reviewer has a admire in the pages of ilm work, nothing to criticise, 
for his whole knowledge is derived from it 

From a review 1»v Bl* Oldenberg in the /■’/ tiiihju i ft i Zi>htnt'i, 
December d, 191 I ('I'ranslat ed h\ the late Dr Thibaut) It is an 
impoitant su pplememt at ion of the history of modem Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture. The nee omit ed' Chaitan v a’s influence* mi the poetical literature 
of Bemgal nml rilmt is one* e>f the' most hrilliant si’ctiems of the work.” 

Fieirn a ie>v ievv in Bentsclie Rundschau, April, 1912 “Tim 
pietme* which this le'iirmel Bengali 1ms pninte'd leer us vvitli hiving care 
eit* the literature' of liis mttive' land eloserves te> be' re'ci'ivcel with atten¬ 
tive and grateful t espeet 

From a review in Luzac’s Oriental List, London, May-June', 
1912—“A work of inestimable' value, full of intcre sting information, 
containing complete aceeumt of the writings e>f Bengali autlmrs from 
the* earliest time's It will undoubteelly find a place* in every Oriental 
library as being the* most complete' ami reliable' stnmlard work on the 
Bengali Language* ami Literatim*.” 

Frenn a review in the Indian Magazine, London, August, 1912— 
For Mr. Sen’s erudition. Ins sturdy patriotism, his instructive percep¬ 
tion of the liner qualities in Bengali life and literature, the reader 
ot his bevok must have a proinunel respect if he is to understand vvlmt 
mvd*Tn Bengal is.” 
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From a long review in the Madras Mail, May 9, 1912, A 
survey of the evolution of the Bengali letters by a student so com¬ 
petent, so exceptionally learned ran hardly tail i<> be an important 
event in the world of criticism." 

From a long review in the Pioneer, Ma\ 1912 - “ Mr. Sen is ji 
typical student such a^ \v:h c-mimon in mcdi.nwil Europe a lover of 
learning fn learning's sake lie must be a }»« ' r judge of characters 
who can rise from a perusal of Mr. Sen's paces without a real respect 
and liking for'the writer, for his sincerity, his industry, his enthusiasm 
in the cause of learning.” 

From a review in the Englishman, April 2d, 1911 “Only one 
who has completely identilied him^ell with the subject could have 
mastered it so well as the author ot this imposing hook.” 

From a review in the Empire, August dI, 19i I “As a honk of 
reference Mr Sen’s work will be found invaluable and no is to be 
congratulated on the result of his labours. It nny aoll be said that 
he has proved what an English enthusiast once said that “Bengali 
unites the mellilluousness of Italian with the power possessed by 
(lerman for rendering complex ideas.” 

From a review in the Indian Antiquary, Derember, 1912 by 
F. G Pargiter: “This honk is the outcome of great research and 
study, on which tie' author deseives the warmest praise, lie has 
explained the literature and the subjects treated in it. with such ful¬ 
ness and in such detail as to make the whole plain to any reader. 
The folk-literature, the structure and style of the language, metre 
and rhyme, and many miscellaneous points are discussed in valuable 
notes. The tone is calm and the judgments appear to be generally 
fair. 
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TYPICAL SELECTIONS FROM OLD 
Ji ENG A LI LITERATURE 

l!V 

Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, B A. 

2 vols. pp. P.M 1, Royal <Svo. wirh :m I lit roduetion in English running 
ii\cr !)!) pages. published hv tin* I n i yersit \ of Calcutta 
( With 10 mlnii n't! til nitration*) I’nrc h\. V*. 

Sir George Grierson -‘* Invaluable work 'Flint I have vet 

n ail through its PdOO pages I do not pretend, but what I ha\eread 
has tilled me with admiration for the industry and learning displayed. 
It is a worthy seipiel to voiir monumental History of* Rengnli 
Lit era) ill e, and of it we mnv safelv say " lint* ctn-irm! eyas.” IlnW I 
wish that a similar woik rouhl he compiled tor other Indian languages, 
specially for 11 irnli 

E. B. Havell Two monumental \olumes from old Bengali 
Literature As I am not a Itengali scholar, it is impossihle for me to 
tippreciate.il their lull \alue the splendid results of your scholarship 
and rese.a i eh, hut I ha\e injoved reading umr luminous and most 
instructive introduction which gives a clear Insight into the subject. 

I was also \er\ much interested in the illustrations, the reproduct ion 
of which fiom oiigin.nl paintings i< \ erv siicces>ful and creditable to 
Sw ndeshi w oi k." 

H Beveridge ‘ Two magnilieimt Volumes of the Ihingti Snhilva 
Parichava 1 have n ad with interest Rasa Sunda i i's autobiography 
in v onl ext i act s 

F. H. Skrine “The two splendid volumes of Banga Sahitva 
Parichtiva 1 am leading with pleasure and profit. They area credit 
to vour profound learning and to the University which has given them 
to the w orld 

Prom a long n v lew m The Times Literary Supplement, 

London. November I, PH‘> “ In dime. 11)1*2, in commenting on 
Mr Sen’s History of Bengali Language and Literature, we suggested 
that that work might usefully he supplemented hv an anthology 
of Bengali pi esc and poetiw Mr. Sen has for many years 
been occupied with the aid of other patriotic students of the 
medieval litciatuieof Bengal in collecting manuscripts of forgotten 
or half-fm got ten poems. In addition to these more oi less valuable 
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monuments of Hengali poetic art. the chief popular presses linv(‘ 
published great masses on literary mutter, chiefly religious verse. It 
cun Itardlv he said dial these piles of written and printed matter have 
ever been subjected to a critical or ' hilologieal scrutiny. I heir very 
cvistence was barclv known to the Kuropcans, oven to those who htive 
studied the Hoi gali Lane uage on the spot educated Hengulis them¬ 
selves, until guile recent rime-*. have been too busy with the arts a'd 
scienct ,k ot Ku’opo to spate much lime for indie "inis Measures. That 
win the reason vvhv we suggested the c< «m pi 1 1 u<_t ot a. critical Hiresto- 
mathy fori Im benctii not only <*t Iviropi m imt ot nati\e scholars. 
The Cuiversilv ot’ Calcutta piomprcd bv ihe eminent scholar Sir 
.\satosh Mookcrjcc, then Vi< c-Chme idlor, had already anticipated 
this need it seems It had shinuk nightly, w e think) from the 
enormous and o\{.i umvo task of printing the MSS. recovered bv tlie 
diligence and generosity of Mr. Son ami other impiirers and employee! 
.Mr. Sen to prepan* the tw <> bulky volumes now bef’oie us. The 
Calcutta Senate is to be congratulated on its enterprise and 
generosity." 

Krom a review in The Athenaeum, January Id, lHIo -“We have 
already reviewed Mr Sen’s History of Hengali Language and Litora- 
t lire and have rendered some a< count of liis previous work in Hengali 
entitled linnijn I If n tan () Shnlnhin. Mr. Son now supplies the menus of 
checking his histoiical and critical conclusions in a copious collection 
of Hengali Verse lien* are the materials, carefully arranged and 

annotated with a skill and learning such as probably no one else living 
can command 

From a review by Mr F G Parg’iter- ill t lie Royal Asiatic 
Society's Journal—“Those two portly volumes of some 2100 page's an* 
an anthology of Hengali poetry and pi ose from the Nth to the 19th 
century and me auviliaiv to t lu* same author’s Hisloiy of Hengali 
Language and Literature which was reviewed by Mr. Hevoridge in this 
Journal for lbl*J The Vice-Chancellor of fho Calcutta University 

who was consulted, decided that the best pieliininnry measure would 
be to make and publish typical selections. The University (hen 
entrusted that duty to Hahn llinesh Chandra Sen ; this work is the 
outcome of his researches. There can be no question that Dinesh 
Halm was the person most competent to undertake the task and in these 
t wo volumes wo have witlout doubt a good presentment of typical 
specimens of old Hengali literat nre. The style of the big book is 
excellent, its printing is tine, and it is embellished with well-executed 
reproductions in colour of some old paintings. 11 lias also a copious 
index.” 
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OPINIONS. 

Sir George Grierson: —Veiy valuable book .... I am reading 
if with tin- greatest interest a 11 <I am learning much from it. 

William Rothenstein. I was (Mitfhtml witli your hook, I 
cannot toll you how touched I am to bo reminded of that, side of void* 
beloved countiy which appeals to me most—a side of which 1 was able 
to perceive somet hing during m v own too short visit to India. In tin- 
faces of the lu-st of \ oni* cmintnmrn I was able to set* that spirit of 
which \ on write so charmingly in your hook, tin* spirit which 
animated Chaitnnva Deva and his followers. Through your book T am 
able to recall these laces and figures as clearly as if they were before 
me. I hear tin- tinkle of the temple-bells along tin* •'hats of Benares, 
the \oicesof the women as they sine their sacred son.es crossing the 
noble river in the boats at sunset and I sit once more with the austere 
Samasin friends l shall never, I fear, see more. But though I shall 
not look upon the face of India again, tin-vision 1 had of it will till my 
eyes thinugh life, and the love 1 feel for vour country will remain to 
enrich my own vision of life, so long as I am capable of using 1 it. 
Though 1 can onlv rend von in Knglish, the spirit in which your write 
is to me so true an Indian spirit, that it shines tl rough our own idiom, 
and carries mo. 1 said be foie, straight to the banks of your sacred 
rivers, to the bathing 1 tanks and white shrines and temples of your well 
remembered villages and tanks. So once more I send you my thanks 
for the magic carpet you sent me, upon which my soul can return to 
vour dear laud. Mav the songs of which you write to me remain to fill 
this land with their fiagrance ; you will have* need of them, in the voars 
before you, as vve have need of all that is best in the songs of our 
own seers in the dark waters through which we are steering. 
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From a long review in the Times Literary Supplement, 
2nd Angust\ 1917. 

The Vaisnava Literature ot Mediae al Bengal. Bv Rai Sahib Uinesehandra 
Sen. (Calcutta:—'I he University.) 

Though tin* m uerali/.ut on that all llimlus m.* belonging to modern 
reform movements are Sai\.is or Ynisnavj.s e much too wide, there 
are the two main divisions in the bow ildeiing mass of sects av hit'll 
make up the :! 17,000.000 of Hindus, and at mam points they overlap 
each other. The attempts made ?. ilie 1901 Census to collect 
information regarding sects led to such me itislactory and partial results that 
they Avere not repealed m the last decennial enuieeralion. Hut it is nil- 
questionable that the Vaisna\as -the worshippers of K.ishmi- are dominant 
in Bengal, owing to the great sueenss of the reform’ed cult estaldished by 
Chaitanya, :i contemporary of Martin Luther. The doetnnn of Bliakti or 
religious devotion, which lie taught still Nourishes . . Bengal, siml the four 
lectures of the Reader to the Uuiveraity ot Calcutta in Bengali here re¬ 
produced provide an instructive guide to iis expression in the literature of the 
country during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The lirsf third of 
the book is devoted to the early period of Vaismua literature, dating 
from the eleventh century, and to the life and Avork of the reformer. 

The Rai Sahfl) is filled with a most patriot iclove of his mil ion and its 
literature, and lias done more than any contemporary contryman to widen 
our knoAvledge of them. 11 is bulky volume recording the history of Bengali 
Language and Literature from the earliest times to the middle of the nineteenth 
century is accepted by (Irientalists as the most complete and authoritative 
work on the subject. The industry and learning displayed therein and in his 
thuuglit is still dominant in modern Bengali literature not directly Vaisnava in 
import. 

Subsequent “Banga Saliitya Rarichaya” “'typical Selections from Old 
Bengali Literature”, are also sIioavii in the present small volume. It forms a 
useful pendant to (hern, and on some points modilies or corrects, in the light 
of further research, some of his previous conclusions. There is refreshing 
ingenuousness in his claim, “my industry has been great”, and the “for¬ 
bearing indulgence” for which he asks if lie has failed from any lack of 
powers will readily he granted in view of an enthusiasm for his subject 
which s'omeAvhat narrows the strictly critical value of his estimates, but does 
not impair the sustained human interest of the book. 

Chaitanya clearly taught, as these pages show, that the Krishna of the 
Mahabharata, the great chieftain and ally of the Pnmlava brothers, was not 
the Krishna of Brindaban. The latter, said the reformer, 'Rupa, the author 
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of those masterpieces of Sanskrit drama, the Vidagdha Madhava and the 
Kalita Madhava, was love’s very self and all embodiment of sweetness : and 
tin; more mateiial glories of Mathura should not be confused with the 
spiritual continents of Brindaban. The amours of Krishna with Itadha and 
the milkmaids of Brindaban are staple themes of the literature associated 
with the worship of the (Jod of the seductive flute. But Mr. Sen repeatedly 
insists that the love disetissed in the literature lie has so closely studied is 
spiritual and mystic, although usually presented in sensuous garb. Chaitanya 
"ho had frequent eestesies of spiritual joy; Rupu, who classified the 
•■motions of love in BtiOgroups and the other author whose careers here traced 
were hermits of unspotted life and religious devotion. The old passionate 
desire for union which they taught is still dominant in modern Bengali 
literature not directly Yaisnava in import. As Mr. -1. 1). Anderson points out 
in his preface, the influence of Chaitanya's teaching may be detected in the 
mystical verses of Tagore 
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